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Rai undertake to show 
how to judge of 
architecture is a 
rather serious pro- 
gramme even for a 
book, still more for 





a short article, 
though it can 


hardly be said that | 


the undertaking is superfluous, either as 
regards the public or the profession. The 
public, we know, with a very few occa- 
sional exceptions among people who have 
given more than usual attention to art, 
are without any principle or standard 
Whatever in regard to their likings and 
dislikings in architecture, which seem to 
be ruled mostly by the consideration 
whether a building is like what they are 
accustomed to. If it is, it strikes them 
: all right ; if it is not, they do not know 
What to think a ‘ral cone 

that it must Benge we a ane 
' g. Architects can 
sve reasons, to themselves and others, 
lor their judgments; but do not 
know whether it can be maintained 
that they always do so. They also. 
in this country at least, are rather 
too much dominated by fixed pre- 
ferences for a special style or a special 
school of treatment. If a design illus- 
trates their favourite method it has their 
Sympathy ; if not, it is dismissed as not 
Worth consideration. There is a want 
of critical detachment in such an atti- 


we 


tude » , 
tude. One may honestly think, for 
instance : 

“¥ eeaia that classic orders are out of 
( é » € 

ite, and that one prefers a more free 


and picturesque treatment. But this | 


" conviction ought to be quite compatible 


with a perception that a building in a 





on architectural design. 











'style we do not sympathise with may 
nevertheless represent a good and com- 


plete architectural conception of its kind, 
in which plan and design form a satis- 
factory whole. A building may be 
judged to be good or to be bad from its 
designer’s point of view; but we must 
recognise the point of view, even if it is 
not our own. Otherwise, what should 
be judgment is apt to degenerate into 
prejudice. 

As we have said, the heading is a rather 
large one for an article ; but it is not our 
own, it is borrowed from a book,* in 
which an eminent American architec- 
tural critic offers to give the general 
reader such instruction as may put him 
in a position to form his own judgment 


very well be written on such a plan ; but 
in the present case we do not think the 
title exactly expresses the real scope of 


the book, which is, in fact, a broad | 
sketch, in ten chapters, of the history and | 
development of one style from another— | 
| that this perfection of the Greek temple 
| of the best period is to some extent due 


from Greek architecture down to modern 
times. Egyptian architecture is omitted 
from the scheme, and not without 
reason, since it can hardly be said to 
have influenced the subsequent deve- 
lopment of architecture. Everything 
begins from Greek architecture. Critical 
remarks arise here and there out of the 
conduct of the subject, but notin accord- 
ance with any obvious or pervading line 
of argument. Mr. Sturgis may reply that 
to give people a general idea of the 
historical development of architecture is 
to give them the best basis for forming 


a judgment on it ; and much is to be said | 
‘love of the artistic entity, of the lost 
| Parthenon, which we have to create out 





* «How to Judge Architecture: A Popular Guide to 
the Appreciation of Buildings.”’ 
A.M., Ph.D. 


By Russell Sturgis, 
Londoy : Macmillan and Co. 1904, 





A book might | 





for that view. But it pre-supposes that 
readers will bring more thought of their 
own to bear upon the subject than is 
generally to be expected from those 
who read a book for information on a 
difficult subject that is new to them. It 
may also be urged that “ How to Judge 
Architecture ” is an excellent publishing 
title ; for which still more may be said. 
Who would not read a short book which 
promises to make him a judge of a great 
subject ? 

Apart from any question of the signific- 
ance of the title, the book is a good one, 
which architects may read with interest 
and the laity with profit; and it occa- 
sionally suggests considerations which, if 
not absolutely new, are well worth 
emphasising. 

Mr. Sturgis takes Greek architecture 
for his point of departure on the ground 
that “‘it is well to take for our first study 
some buildings of that class about which 
there is the smallest difference among 
modern lovers of art,” while he points out 


to the extreme simplicity of the archi- 
tectural problem. Also he cautions the 
reader against judging Greek art by the 
picturesque. and romantic aspect of its 
half-ruined remains. The Parthenon, as 
we see it in its decay, .is a most pictur- 


|esque and charming ruin, with a great 


historical and poetic tradition ; but “it was 
not to produce such a ruin as we now see 
that the Grecian artist thought and toiled. 
Admire the ruin to your heart’s content, 
but do not allow too much of this 
romantic association to enter into your 


of the air, as it were.” This is very well 
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put, and what is often forgotten ; and we 
may add that we think such a caution not 
unnecessary even in regard to the more 
romantic monuments of medieval archi- 
tecture. People are so accustomed to 
study the cathedrals in their now time- 
worn state that they seem often to forget 
that these buildings were once brand new 
—clean, sharp, and hard in their lines, and 
that some portion of their picturesque 
and romantic effect is due to surface 
decay. The chapter on Greek architec- 
ture as a whole is excellent, but we 
notice one characteristic omission. In 
regard to the curves and other refine- 
ments of adjustment of the Parthenon 
it is stated that “ great folios of carefully 
drawn plates have been devoted to the 
exact curvature of the entasis and to the 
more recently discovered irregularities ; 
and a minute series of measurements 
have been made, by which the whole 
amount of the irregularity in any one 
case is now easily ascertainable” ; but the 
fact that these “ great folios’ and “‘ careful 
measurements ”’ were made by one man, 
and that man an English architect, is sup- 
pressed. This is the second or third time 
—certainly not the first time, that we have 
noticed references in American books to 
Mr. Penrose’s work on the Parthenon 
without their author being given the 
credit of them. We wish we could think 
that this was mere ignorance. We may 
add that if the restored model of the 
Parthenon, in the Museum of Art at 
New York, shows the entasis of the 
columns so as to be prominently evident 
in the illustration given, where the nearest 
column is only 1} in. high, the entasis 
must be much exaggerated in the model, 
and the impression conveyed to the 
reader is incorrect. The entasis is hardly 
perceptible to the eye in a photograph 
from the building of three times that size. 
in fact, it seems to have been part of 
the refinement of the Parthenon that the 
entasis should not be prominently visible ; 
it was rather a correction of the tendency 
to an apparent hollowness of outline. 

In the second chapter, on Late Greek 
and Roman design, a useful distinction 
is drawn between the two different ways 
of judging of Greek buildings—the his- 
torical and critical view of them, as 
buildings ‘“‘once very real and _ really 
put to use,” and the modern traditional 
way, “ by means of which a small body 
of writers and lecturers swayed archi- 
tectural opinion for a century and a 
half, and until the accurate examination 
and close study given to the subject in 
the second half of the XIXth century 
had produced its effect.” The author 
yoes on, however, to point out the greater 
direct. effect upon modern architecture 
of the Roman version of Greek columnar 
styles, through which alone the Re- 
naissance architects knew the latter at 
all. Mr. Sturgis wishes to substitute 
for ‘ Renaissance” the Italian word 
“ Risorgimento,” wiching that to be 
applied to the Italian movement and 
Renaissance confined. to the French 
work ; but though this may be historically 
and philologically correct, it is too late 
for that now; ‘“ Renaissance” is an 
adopted English word with its own 
acquired and fully recognised meaning ; 
to adopt “ Risorgimento ” seems rather 
pedantic. Besides, the French Renais- 
sance, the Renaissance all over Europe, 





was due directly to Italian influence, and 
the word “ Renaissance” expresses the 
whole movement throughout the Euro- 
pean world. 

We need not follow the author through 
his chapters on early and central medie- 
val design and on Byzantine architec- 
ture ; their main history and character- 
istics are well outlined. In regard to the 
Byzantine style, he touches on the 
peculiar absence of exterior effect in St. 
Sophia and other typical churches of the 
style, and suggests the cause of it, per- 
haps rightly, in the prevalent character 
of Levantine street architecture, or want 
of architecture. The blank outer walls are 
merely a screen to an often rich interior ; 
so that architecture altogether had come 
to be regarded rather from the interior 
than the exterior. In an American book 
on architecture, it is a satisfaction and a 
surprise to find any recognition of the 
beauty of English Gothic, and an illustra- 
tion of Salisbury given as an example of 
that rare incident—a medieval cathedral 
complete according to the original intention 
or nearly so; attention having been drawn 
to the incompleteness of all the French 
cathedral, no doubt partly accounted for 
by their more ambitious scale. In the 
chapter on Late Medizwval design, we 
notice a good remark, introduced inci- 
dentally, in regard to the manner in 
which design came to supersede con- 
structional character. “Jacopo San- 
sovino and Christopher Wren were great 
builders, but their designs were not in 
any special way the better for that. Their 
work is marked everywhere with the 
modern characteristic of being designed 
abstractly, and as if intended to be 
carved out of a single block, and after- 
wards put into terms of mortar-masonry 
and cut stone, because that was the only 
way in which the builders of the time could 
proceed.” Very true, and that is exactly 
one of the radical differences between 
Renaissance and medieval architecture. 
But, after all, may not the same be said 
of Greek architecture? Was not that 
conceived as abstract design, and is there 
not considerable evidence that the 
Greeks endeavoured as far as possible to 
obliterate the unavoidable jointing of 
masonry in their temples ? There was no 
sham construction in Greek architecture, 
certainly, as there is in St. Paul’s; but 
it can hardly be said that Greek archi- 
tectural design, any more than Renais- 
sance, was a design evolved from condi- 
tions of masonry construction. 

A point noticed in the chapter on 
Revived Classic, and which has been 
rather overlooked, is that the first intro- 
duction of the applied pilaster in Re- 
naissance architecture was evidently not 
regarded altogether as a success; that 
the Rucellai facade, with its exceedingly 
mechanical pilaster design, was thirty 
years previous to the Strozzi and Ric- 
cardi palaces. As Mr. Sturgis remarks, 
“Tt is surprising to see how much 
common-sense there was among these 
early lovers of the antique grandeur.” 
The remarks on St. Peter’s are good, and 
rather novel in their suggestion, and 
should receive attention. 

The later chapters of Mr. Sturgis’s 
book, on the modern revivals and modern 
architecture, contain a great deal of 
thoughtful criticism. and they are the por- 
tions which best fulfil the title of the book 





in showing “how to judge architecture,” 
Among passages that we marked for 
reference are one on page 165, on the 
influence of fashion in the liking and dis. 
liking of certain details; that on page 
167, recommending the reader not to 
dismiss an attractive or even impressive 
building on the easy judgment of the 
guide book, that “ this is of a late date 
or a corrupt style” ; that styles not to 
treated with grave consideration may be 
charming in their more perfect moments : 
that “it is only the rational stvles, 
based on structure, which in architecture 
have any uniform greatness.” We may 
also draw attention to the distinction 
pointed out (p. 187) between the methods 
of imitation in XIXth. century archi- 
tecture and those of the Renaissance 
architects; the latter, as has been 
observed more than once in these pages, 
were not mere copyists; they made 
new and original use of the materials 
drawn from the great quarry of ancient 
Rome. The differences between the 
modern architectural temper and method 
in different countries are briefly and well 
analysed in the concluding chapter, with 
the conclusion (which we hold to be 
perfectly sound and to the point) that 
under present circumstances “ thought 
must replace the lost tradition.” 
Whether or not the perusal of Mr. 
Sturgis’s book will fully equip the 
general reader as a judge of architecture, 
it will, at all events, give him consider- 
able help towards it. The literary style 
is clear and agreeable, and the reader’s 
comprehension is assisted by numerous 
illustrations from photographs ; but there 
are no plans—a very serious defect 
in an attempt to help people to form 
a sound judgment on architecture. We 
suppose it is feared that plans would 
frighten away the popular reader, but 
that is rather a weak concession to his 
feelings, seeing that to understand the 
meaning of a plan, and its relation to the 
design, is exactly one of the things that 
people most need to be taught. 7 
Since we have adopted Mr. Sturgis's 
title as the heading of this article, let us 
conclude with a word as to how architects 
should judge architecture. One may 
begin with one or two negatives : not on 
the mere consideration whether it 1s your 
own favourite style; not in respect 
of picturesque effect unconnected with 
plan; not on the question whether the 
architect is one of your own “set 
(which seems to give the cue to a good 
deal of so-called criticism). Perhaps the 
questions to put to oneself about a design 
or a building, to come to a “ judgment 
on it, may be formulated thus :—(1) Isthe 
plan adapted to, and does it arise out of, 
the purpose of the building ? (2) Has the 
plan a distinct ruling purpose or idea . 
it, in addition to its practical suitability 
Otherwise it is rather building than 
architecture. (3) Does the exterior 
design arise out of and express the plan 
and structure? (4) Has it also a 
distinctive governing idea? But. it 
No. 2 has been answered in the affirmative, 
then the affirmative to No. 4 follows 
necessarily on that to No. 3. (9) “re 
the detail show refinement and caretu 
study 2? The latter is one of the most 
important points of all. Perhaps oe 
modern buildings are spoiled, and ' 
short of being architectural art, through 
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— 
careless, commonplace, and mechanical 
detail than through any other cause. 

And as a rider it may be added—judge 
old buildings as you would judge modern 
ones. The tendency to accept or admire 
anything because it is ancient is an 
amiable but a mischievous weakness, and 
subversive of sound architectural judg- 


ment. 
—__——_0--e—_-- -— 


NOTES. 





Th THERE is no doubt that one 
Revival of of the most important 
Enalish Canals: Hatters awaiting attention 
jn the present day is the improvement 
of the existing canal systems, which 
might be reorganised to the great benefit 
of trade and commerce. A complaint 
frequently made by manufacturers is 
that they are seriously handicapped in 
competition with foreign rivals by exces- 
sive railway rates. Agitation sometimes 
results in the granting of small reductions, 
but still no substantial relief is given, nor 
can it be expected. The liberation of 
the canals from the stifling control of 
the great railway companies would be the 
first step towards affording the necessary 
relief, but considerable alterations in 
the existing waterways would be neces- 
sary before they could be of much use. 
An excellent scheme for the reconstitution 
of the canals has recently been submitted 
to the members of the Liverpool Chamber 
of Commerce, and there really seem to 
be no engineering difficulties to prevent 
its realisation. The proposal is to make 
the canals at least 6 ft. deep, with an 
average width of 80 ft., and to provide 
them with locks 235 ft. long by 32 ft. 
wide, large enough for a tug and five 
barges to pass at one time. The scheme 
in question relates to the improvement 
of 240 miles of canals connecting the 
most important manufacturing and 
mercantile districts of the country. 
The cost would be no doubt heavy, but 
the benefit to be reaped in the reduction 
of freight charges would probably be 
sufficient to justify the necessary 
expenditure. 

a. Ir will we think surprise a 
of Woods good many persons to know 
and Forests. that not only do the Com- 

missioners of Woods and Forests sell 

property of the Crown, but that they 
not seldom buy other property. We 
should say that while it is not desirable 
for the Crown to sell property, except 
when this can be done advantageously, 
yet that it is undesirable for the estates of 
the Crown to be increased even on the score 
of expense of management alone. It is 
better that the money realised by sales of 
property should be held in Consols or other 
securities. According to the Report for 

1903, the Commissioners during last year 

sold 78,0001. worth of property, the chief 

item of which is 36,000/. for Nos. 16 to 21, 
tanborne-street. On the other hand 

77,0001. has been spent on the purchase 





of property. Here the principal items 
are 58,000/. which was paid for freehold | 
Premises, Nos. 172a, 174, 176, and part of | 
178, Regent-street, and 60, King-street, | 
and 10,000/. for 152a. Ir. 9p. of land and | 
4 fishery in the Thames at Datchet. Inci- | 
dentally the value of Thames-side land is | 
illustrated by the fact that the Commis- | 
“loners sold about one acre of land and 


a cottage thereon near Boveney Lock 
for 5001. But the point which we desire 
to suggest for public consideration is 
whether the purchase of land and other 
property by the Crown is in itself desir- 
able. Why should a large property in 
the Thames Valley be purchased, adding 
to the land held by other than indi- 
viduals? The holding of land by a 
Government Department lessens freedom 
of movement in the transfer of land, 
introduces in rural districts absentee land- 
lords, and causes hard-and-fast rules of 
management to prevail. 


The Rating THE Land Values (Assess- 
ment and Rating) Bill has 
passed its second reading, 
and been referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. What its ultimate fate 
will be remains to be seen, but the prin- 
ciple of rating on fictitious values is a 
serious innovation not likely to be 
accepted without consideration. That 
the municipalities whose extravagant 
policies have so increased the rates and 
damaged their own credit should favour 
a scheme which opens up a new prospect 
of their being able to continue this policy, 
and to enable them to obtain funds which 
under existing conditions they can no 
longer do in the market, is but natural. 
The building speculator also must con- 
sider the measure in all respects admir- 
able, but how will it affect the community 
at large? Why should a fictitious value 
for rating purposes be placed on land and 
a penalty be imposed on properties not 
required for building according to the 
ordinary principles of supply and 
demand? In an already thickly-popu- 
lated country is such a course expedient, 
and how do the municipalities justify 
their zeal for this measure whilst they 
themselves are expending large sums 
out of the rates to secure open spaces, 
often at fancy values, alleging such an 
expenditure to be an absolute necessity 
for the public health near cities and con- 
gested areas? The brevity of the 
debate seems to point to the fact that 
the Bill is not likely to survive, but its 
importance to the general public cannot 
be overlooked. 


of 
Land Values. 





wang WE welcome the first report 

By-laws Reform of the Building Belews 
Association. Reform Association, the 
office of which is at 45, Parliament-street. 
One reason why we do so is because 
unquestionably the progress of sanitary 
reform is hindered instead of advanced 
by by-laws and regulations which irritate 
when they are not needed. Some of the 
by-laws and rules which are now made 
obligatory in rural districts are wholly 
out of place, but it is difficult for an 
individual to obtain their alteration, 
though if assisted by an association it is 
possible. The present report gives an 
instance of the pedantry of these rules. 
A lecal authority sought to remove a 
billiard-room attached to a country 
house standing in its own grounds 
because it was not built of brick. There 
is also no doubt, as pointed out in 
this same report, that pedantic by-laws 
prevent the rehousing of the poor in 
rural districts. Cottages should, of 
course, have a good water supply and 
healthy sanitation, but there is no 


necessity for local bodies to make all 





sorts of rules and regulations which 
increase the cost of cottages without 
adding to their actual improvement 
from a sanitary point of view. Indeed 
nothing is more remarkable than the 
laxity of many local authorities in 
enforcing elementary rules of sanitation 
and water supply and their strictness in 
regard to unnecessary by-laws. 





Decisions Two SHORT points may be 
pander then noted on the Public Health 
Acts. Acts this week. In the case 
of London and North-Western Railway v. 
Mayor, etc., of the City of Westminster 
(The Builder, ante, p. 293) the point 
decided by the Court of Appeal is a 
simple one that where a sanitary authority 
provides public conveniences, for which 
purpose section 44 sub-s. (2) of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, vests 
the subsoil of any road, exclusive of the 
footway, in them, they must strictly 
confine themselves to the powers con- 
ferred by the section. In this case the 
public conveniences were capable of 
being used as a subway as well as lava- 
tories, etc., and this was held to constitute 
something outside their powers. The 
second case, Wing v. Epsom Urban 
District Council,decided a purely technical 
point. Under section 96 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, the Court of Summary 
Jurisdiction had issued an order calling 
upon the respondent to abate a nuisance. 
Under section 251 the Court had been 
constituted of two or more magistrates 
at the hearing, but only one of them had 
signed the order. The respondent had 
the somewhat negative satisfaction of 
proving the order to be invalid because it 
had not also been signed by at least two 
magistrates. 





New HE new regulations issued 
ener by the Local Government 
owe" Board to the local authorities 
in respect to motor-cars only call for 
short comment in these pages. Clause V. 
is a move in the right direction, since it 
is directed to checking the noise often 
made by stationary cars, which seems to 
try the nerves of horses which have no 
objection to the cars whilst in motion. 
The car must now be so constructed that 
when stationary the machinery shall 
make no noise. The Board have con- 
sidered the question of the excessive 
brilliancy of the lights now used on 
motor-cars, but at present have made 
no regulation on the subject except to 
prohibit the use of search-lights. We 
have already drawn attention to the 
serious danger attendant on using lights 
unnecessarily brilliant, and are glad to seé 
this matter is still to receive the attention 
of the Board, which, in a circular accom- 
panying the regulations, recommends 
motorists to take voluntary action in the 
matter, and to thus render a regulation 
unnecessary. The maximum width of 
motor-cars is increased from 6 ft. 6 in. to 
7 it. 2 in., but the question of any increase 
in weight remains under consideration. 





THE interesting paper by 
W. E. Groves which 
was read before the Bir- 
mingham local section of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers this week treats 
of a subject the importance of which we 
pointed out six or seven years ago. If it 
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be important in Birmingham to measure 
the insulation resistance and the leakage 
losses from direct current networks it is 
no less important in London. Mr. 
Groves treats the subject from the 
Central Station engineer’s point of view, 
and, regarding the interruption of the 
supply as the greatest catastrophe that 
can happen, describes various heroic 
methods of continuing the supply even 
when there is a bad fault on one of the 
mains. Some of these methods involve 
making temporary connexions which 
will make the consumers’ meters run 
backwards until the necessary repairs on 
the mains have been made. The records 
of the meters cancelled by these methods 
he rightly regards as a small price to pay 
for keeping up the reputation of the 
supply company. The numerous cross 
connexions in large networks make it 
extremely difficult to localise faults, and 
we think that some of the “ rough-and- 
ready” methods advocated by Mr. 
Groves will be found in practice more 
valuable than the elaborate methods 
described in text-books. The author has 
invented an instrument which reads the 
insulation resistance of the whole network 
directly when connected to the mains. 
There can now, therefore, be no excuse 
for engineers refusing to publish this 
figure. It will be very interesting to 
know what these figures are for the dis- 
tributing systems in London. When 
they are published we can easily calculate 
the maximum and minimum possible 
values of the electrical energy lost by 
leakage, and also—which will interest the 
water and gas companies more—the 
maximum and minimum values between 
which the actual leakage currents must 
lie. Tests that we made a few years ago 
proved that these currents were in some 
eases very large. Seeing that no com- 
plaints are made, we can only suppose 
that although these currents are large 
individually, yet, compared with the 
amount of metal buried underground in 
London, they must be infinitesimal. 
They must, however, have done damage 
at particular points. whens 





institute ot WE have received the first 
Architects of number, dated January 1 of 
Wales. this year, of the Journal of 
the Institute of Architects of New South 
Wales. It is got out in a handsome 
form ; though we do not like, in a decora- 
tive sense, the twisted and contorted tree 
trunk which ornaments the cover. The 
elevation of an Ionic temple in the rear- 
plane, with radiations from it, may be 
taken as an appropriate piece of sym- 
bolism, indicating that here also the 
architectural wilderness may be made to 


“blossom with the Grecian rose,” but. 


the tree is anything but Greek in 
decorative principle or style. The first 
article, ‘“‘ The City Beautiful,” is on the 
subject of Art Commissions to provide 
the adequate: architectural treatment of 
cities (in part suggested by Sir W. 
Emerson’s paper on “ The Necessity for 
Official Control over Architecture ”), and 
concludes— 

“© We have very great need of a new and com- 
prehensive Building Act, for it is absolutely 
essential that our buildings should be con- 
structively strong and sanitary ; but some form 
of artistic control would seem to be of at least 
equal importance. An Art Commission on some- 


what broader lines than that of New York 
would have power to exercise this control, and 








while the cost to the city would be trifling, the 
gain would be far-reaching and incalculable.” 
The new central railway station in 
course of erection at Sydney is the 
subject of an article and an illustration. 
The design appears to have been prepared 
in the Department of Public Works, and 
no architect’s name is given; as a whole 
it is a dignified and pleasing design on 
classical lines, superior in general effect 
to many large railway stations in 
England ; of the details one cannot, of 
course, judge from a perspective view on 
a small scale. Mr. H. D. Souter writes 
an article on “ Architectural Sydney from 
a non-architectural point of view”; he 
is bitterly satirical, and probably with 
good reason, against the architecture and 
sculpture of the past quarter of a century, 
but looks forward to a good promise of 
improvement. An aetille on the com- 
petition for the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society’s new premises at 
Melbourne gives illustrations of some of 
the designs. That by Messrs. Sulman 
and Power, placed first, is a piece of 
refined and well-balanced classic work ; 
that of Messrs. Robertson and Marks is 
commonplace ; that of Messrs. Hall and 
Dods, though perhaps rather too fortress- 
like, shows a certain power and originality. 
From the Report of the Council, at the 
end of the Journal, we learn that the 
Institute now numbers thirty-six Fellows, 
twenty-seven Associates, one Retired 
Fellow, six Honorary Members, and 
fourteen Students, making a total of 
eighty-four. For a Society so limited in 
numbers this publication, if it is to be 
carried on monthly, is a most spirited 
effort, and we wish it every success. 

The At the Leicester Galleries 
Leicester jis an exhibition of water- 
Galleries, . . 

colour drawings of Venice by 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes. We fear it must 
be said that architectural subjects are 
not Mr. Menpes’s strong point. He has 
a great eye for colour, but not apparently 
for form—architectural forms at all 
events. In various drawings in which 
the Salute Church appears it is dread- 
fully maltreated—hardly recognisable, in 
fact. In “St. Mark’s Basin” (27) the 
Campanile is all crooked ; but too many 
painters have that way with them ; they 
seem to think as long as they have the 
colour of a building it is no matter 
whether it stands straight or not. Where 
Mr. Menpes succeeds is in small bits of the 
house fronts, treated almost in elevation, 
in which the colour of materials is the 
predominant interest ; and some of the 
picturesque out-of-the-way corners of 
Venice are well shown. But the archi- 
tectural glories of Venice can hardly be 
said to be adequately illustrated in this 
collection. 
In a small room called the 
“Modern Gallery Annexe,” 
at 175, Bond-street, is 
another collection of illustrations of 
Venice, “‘ The City of the Waters,” by 
two ladies, Miss Mary and Miss Lydia 
Pringle. Here, again, we find that with 
a great deal of perception of the pictur- 
esque in outline and colour, the drawings 
showing important architectural monu- 
ments are failures, at least, where a near 
view is attempted, though there is a 
very pretty distant view of San Giorgio 


Modern 
Gallery. 








(21) by Miss Mary Pringle. The draw- 
ings of picturesque corners in the smaller 
canals are, however, many of them, very 
good in colour and composition. We may 
mention especially Nos. 16, 28, 30, and 
31, by Miss Mary Pringle (the last-named 
“Desdemona’s house,” a much better 
finished architectural bit than any others 
in the collection), and Nos. 10, 11, 36 
and 46, by Miss Lydia Pringle. 





The THE triennial performance 
Greek Play, of a Greek play in the 
open-air theatre at Bradfield 
College comes round again this year— 
an event always welcome. On this 
occasion the Alcestis of Euripides is to 
be the play ; it has been given before in 
the same theatre, but we presume the 
actors in that representation will have 
given place to new-comers, as the parts 
are all played by pupils at the school. 
The instruments used will be harps of 
ancient model and scale, and flutes copied 
from those found at Pompeii; in outer 
appearance that is—whether they sound 
like those of Pompeii, who can say ? 
The days of performance are Tuesday, 
June 21, Thursday, June 23, Satur- 
day, June 25, Monday, June 27, and 
Tuesday, June 28. Further information 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
of the Greek Play Committee, Bradfield 
College, Berks. 
OG 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
Mr. A. Darbyshire, F.S.A. (Vice-President), 
Manchester, in the chair. 

The late Dr. Murray. 

Mr. Alex. Graham (Hon. Sec.) said he had to 
announce the decease of Mr. James W. Twist, of 
Bloemfontein, South Africa, who was elected an 
Associate in 1891. He had also to announce 
with very deep regret the decease cf a highly 
esteemed and distinguished hon. Associate, 
Dr. Alexander Stewart Murray, Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum. He was sure that no words of his 
could strengthen the expressions of opinion 
recorded in the daily Press of the meritorious 
career of Dr. Murray. As architects they were 
under a debt of gratitude to Dr. Murray for his 
kind services and his co-operation with them in 
matters in which he was a master. Dr. Murray 
was acquainted with almost every branch of 
classical archeology, and in one in particular he 
was the authority pre-eminent, which was that 
of Greek sculpture. He need not add anything 
with regard to his literary achievements, because 
they were known to nearly all of them. He 
might, however, say this, that there was nothing 
which Dr. Murray touched in which he did not 
achieve success. As a close reasoner and very 
thoughtful observer, Dr. Murray belonged to a 
type of students that he was afraid was diminish- 
ing in numbers rather than inereasing, and that 
was due perhaps to the rapidity of movement 
in modern times and to the hurry in which most 
things were done. It was for that reason 
that they deplored the loss of so distinguished a 
man as Dr. Murray. Many of them who came 
in contact with him, not only in those rooms, 
in which he was a familiar figure, but in his 
official capacity at the British Museum, had 
good reason to look upon him not only as a 
friend but as an adviser who was ready to 
impart information on many subjects in which 
he wasa master. To those who came in contact 
with him Dr. Murray would always remain 4 
pleasant memory. The members of the Insti- 
tute who saw him at those Rooms would always 
think of him as a kind friend and as a learned 
man. As an Institute they could not do less 
than record their feelings by a sympathetic letter 
to his widow and relatives in recognition of the 
kind services he rendered them, and also in 
full appreciation of his great work during a long 
career in the cause of classical archeology. He 
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therefore asked them in silence to approve of 
a letter being sent to Dr. Murray’s relatives 
expressing their feelings of so good and learned 


aman. on 
The motion was agreed to in silence. 


Plaster Decoration. 

Mr. J. D. Crace then read a paper on “ Plaster 
Decoration,” of which the following is an 
abstract :— 

Touching the origin of the plastic art, the 
author said it was reasonable to suppose that 
such fictile substances as clay were wrought 
into form even before man learned to bake 
earthen vessels. The mud-built houses of 
man, even in a barbaric state, could not have 
been void of all attempt at ornamentation when 
the material itself offered such facilities. The 
surface of mud-brick walls must soon have been 
“ rendered ” with a coating of the same material, 
which, whilst moist, would readily receive any 
impress-—the imprints of the workman’s hand, 
marks left by his rough tools; a chance sym- 
metry would lead him to intentional device, 
impressed by his fingers or traced with a stick. 

The use of stone led to the demand for some 
material which would adhere to stone and give 
a uniform surface, and this was found in simple 
compositions having burnt lime as the binding 
ingredient. Plaster, in the form of a very fine, 
smooth, coating of lime-putty, was used to give 
a finished surface to the stone structures of 
Egypt in very early times, but does not seem 
to have been much used plastically for orna- 
mentation. It was similarly used by the 
Greeks, and the author gave reasons for his 
inference that stucco was used decoratively in an 
early period of Greek history. Among the 
many wonderful revelations of Mr. Arthur 
Evans's explorations in Crete are the stucco 
decorations in relief of the walls of the Palace of 
Knossos which was destroyed before 1500 B.c. 

Beautiful specimens of decorative stucco- 
work have been unearthed in excavating the 
ancient sites of Rome and the surrounding 
country. The author referred to those at the 
Baths of Titus discovered in the XVIth century, 
to those at Herculaneum and Pompeii, and to 
the decoration of two sepulchral chambers 
discovered on the Via Latina dating about 
4.D. 160. In the Farnesina grounds remains of 
buildings have been unearthed with stucco 
reliefs unsurpassable for elegance and _refine- 
ment of execution. One great value of these 
works is the lesson they teach in the adjustment 
of the actual treatment in execution to the 
nature of the material. The whole surface 
speaks aloud of the ready and dexterous use 
of fingers and ‘tools on a light plastic material. 
One almost imagines the stucco yet moist, stil! 
impressible to the touch. It is as if some fairy 
goddess had found it soft and lightly fingered 
it. There is a sense of evanescence about it, 
whilst the charm of perfect attainment remains. 

The author then turned to a very beautiful 
but very different growth of plaster decoration 
developed under the Mohammedan conquerors, 
describing the decorations of the great Mosque 
of Ibn Tooloon at Cairo (IXth century). In 
the Arabic art of Egypt plaster continued to be 
used as an important factor in decoration 
during the next five centuries. The ornamenta- 
tion of the domes and the use of a fine stucco in 
low-relief ornament, as a preparation for gilding 
and colour on the wooden beams of its flat roofs, 
are specially noteworthy. The palace of the 
Alhambra is the very apotheosis of plaster— 
of Plaster casting carried perhaps to an excess 
of richness and elaboration, but never losing 
ts true quality of ornament designed purposely 
for casting. The beautiful effects of a mere 
Tepeat casting the author thought were attained 
because (1) the designers thoroughly understood 
grace of line and how to fill their spaces ; (2) 
they never lost sight of the fact that the work 
Was to be cast ; (3) most important of all, the 
repetition did not include the representation of 
natural objects, for it is where representations 
of nature are concerned that repetition is 
offensive. 

In European art during medieval times we 
get little glimpse of the decorative use of stucco 
until the XVth century. An original and 
— example is to be seen in the drum of the 
Micke of San Eustorgio at Milan, the work of 
Michelozzo Michelozzi, of Florence, said to have 
oo ee in 1462. In the second half of 
ie Rov century Bernardino Pinturicchio 
pac ing considerable use of low-relief enrich- 
via a. only for the mouldings with which he 
pe ad the surfaces he had to decorate, but 

* Ornamental features within the paintings 








themselves. A few years after Bramante was 
at work on St. Peter’s. His investigations, 
says Vasari, resulted in the discovery of the 
method of preparing stucco employed by the 
ancients, the secret of which had been lost in 
their ruin and remained concealed ever since. 
Vasari relates how Raffaelle and Giovanni da 
Udine went together to see some subterranean 
chambers then just discovered in excavating 
the Baths of Titus. Giovanni was so much 
impressed by the stucco decorations with 
which they were covered that he devoted 
himself to their study, and reproduced them 
with so much grace and facility that there was 
only now wanting to him the knowledge how 
to compound the stucco. At length, by com- 
pounding finely powdered white marble with 
the lime from white travertine, he succeeded in 
producing the stucco of the ancients. Raffaelle 
at once caused Giovanni to decorate all the 
vaultings of the Papal Loggie in stucco. 
Pierino del Vaga, another of that wonderful 
band of young artists in the Vatican, stands pre- 
eminent as an ornamentist and as a decorative 
colourist ; his stueco-work has a quality of fine 
decorative appropriateness, both in design and 
scale, that has been surpassed by none. Of his 
bolder conceptions the great ceiling of the Sala 
Regia is a fine example. Alessandro Vittoria 
was one of the best-known stucco-workers in the 
latter half of the XVIth century. His work 
under Sansovino at Venice, in the Libreria, and 
in the Scala d’Oro of the Ducal Palace are 
characteristic examples of his style. 

Francis I. attracted to France some of the 
most capable of the Italian artists skilled in 
stucco. Primaticcio and Il Rosso came about 
1530, and their wonderful stucco decorations 
at Fontainebleau long influenced French design 
and French sculpture. Niccolo dell Abbate 
followed twenty years later, and then his three 
sons, the youngest becoming after a time the 
director or manager of these decorative works. 
Their work is a fine field for the study of what 
may be done in stucco, and it was the parent 
of the rich decorations of Louis XIV.’s reign, 
which, in their turn, became the model for 
civilised Europe. 

Henry VIII. was also very successful in 
securing the services of able artists in England, 
many of them pupils or relations of those who 
were at work on the masterpieces of the Vatican. 
Pietro Torrigiano, who was among the earliest, 
completed the bronze monument of Henry VII. 
in 1519. 

It was to the Palace of Nonsuch that the new 
stream of talent was directed ; although not a 
vestige of it now remains, the names of some of 
the men who adorned it are a guarantee that the 
work was neither coarse nor commonplace. As 
to the question lately raised about the external 
panels of Nonsuch being in stucco, the author 
said there was not the smallest doubt on the 
subject. There were plenty of examples done 
more roughly within the next seventy or eighty 
years which remain to this day, in spite of 
exposure and neglect. 

External decorative work in plaster continued 
to be a feature of many English houses down 
to the end of the XVIIth century. But the 
interior was the more important field, and from 
the time of Nonsuch for a century no house of 
any pretence was without its elaborate plaster 
ceiling and frieze. Admirable in many ways 
as these old English ceilings are, few of the men 
who did them had either the art or the skill of 
the Italians who made ornamental plaster-work 
popular. The latter endeavoured to make their 
work perfect in modelling and finish. Each 
figure was a work of art. In the English 
plaster-work, however, scarcely a figure can be 
found that is not more or less barbaric in execu- 
tion, and the minor work, effective as it is, is 
often greatly wanting in grace of line and in 
intelligent modelling. 

The next step in English plaster-work leads 
straight to the classic work of Jones and Wren. 
The gap caused by the Civil War made the 
change more complete. Building operations 
after the Great Fire opened the way to new men 
and methods. French and Italian plaster- 
workers were again invited to England in 
Charles II.’s reign. Besides the work in St. 
Paul’s, St. Stephen’s Walbrook, and other City 
churches, the chapel of Trinity College, Oxford, 
may be cited as a good typical specimen of 
plaster ornamentation. A feature of some of 
the plaster decoration of the end of the XVIIth 
century is the elaborate modelling of fruit, 
flowers, and foliage in full relief, often in parts 
quite detached from the grounds, and either 
supported by wires embedded in the plaster 


or by small sticks of tough wood. This work, 
full as it is of artistic ingenuity and clever 
modelling, was by that very ingenuity depart- 
ing from any true principles of stucco-work, and 
therefore hastening the decay of the art. A 
notable example is the ceiling of the Che pel of 
the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham. 

The next modification of style was largely due 
to Kent. In his designs the plaster ornamenta- 
tion is mainly used as architectural enrichment, 
bold in treatment—sometimes too bold for the 
space, but effective in its way. Following 
closely on Kent’s work came a flood of plaster 
ornament derived from the French work of the 
time (Louis XV.). This was sometimes very 
good—often straggling and purposeless, yet not 
without a certain elegance. The best of it was 
at least partly modelled, but the greater part 
was cast and fixed. With this style stucco 
modelling practically came to anend. All that 
followed was cast and fixed. 

The change of style brought about by the 
brothers Adam was due to the same influence 
which had produced the detail of the Vatican 
Loggie and the Villa Madama—namely, that 
of the antique stucchi in the excavated ruins in 
Rome. The difference in the result may be thus 
accounted for. Giovanni da Udine studied 
them, as an artist, by endeavouring to produce 
similar work with his own hands. Robert 
Adam, as a draughtsman, copied them on paper, 
as did probably the Frenchmen through whom 
France adopted the style. It was undoubtedly 
elegant and the effect refined ; and, since the 
method of reproduction was mechanical, it lent 
itself to extensive use. 

Much good plaster-work has been done in the 
last half of the XIXth century—always in the 
form of attempts, sometimes very successful, 
to reproduce a past style, and by casting. 
*“* Fibrous plaster,” introduced since 1861, is a 
valuable innovation, and presents immense 
advantages. It does away with the danger of 
enormous overhead weight, and requires so 
much the less timber structure to carry it; it 
can be executed quickly, and it dries quickly. 

The facility of plaster-work is at once its 
recommendation and its danger. It is, perhaps, 
well to be sometimes reminded that the simplest 
materials have not been scorned by the greatest 
men, and that the finished result of any art 
aca ee not only by the talent bestowed on it, 

ut by the fitness of the limitations which the 
artist has imposed on himself. 

The illustrations to Mr. Crace’s paper included 
numerous lantern views, photographs, and 
specimens of plaster decoration. 

At the conclusion of his paper Mr. Crace drew 
attention to some specimens of plaster work, 
including an actual piece of the ceiling of the 
hospital at Kilmainham, showing the sticks 
which support the elaborate modelling of fruit, 
flowers, etc. 

The Chairman said they had listened to a 
most interesting paper, both analytical and 
historical, and their thanks were due to Mr. 
Crace for the trouble and time he had spent on it. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers said he was glad to have 
the opportunity of expressing their thanks to 
Mr. Crace for being willing to prepare a paper 
on the subject, although it had been treated in 
that room before both by the Institute and the 
Association. Mr. Crace had brought to their 
knowledge new facts, and had given a general 
historical survey of the subject, which was of 
great value. He observed also that Mr. Crace 
had taken the opportunity to refer to mistakes 
often made in modern work, in which defects 
were imitated and were looked upon as beauties. 
He was glad that Mr. Crace had referred to this, 
because in one or two papers which had been 
read there that had been emphasised as being 
rather an important thing to arrive at. Mr. 
Crace might perhaps have claimed for plaster- 
work more than even he had done when he 
referred to the walls of many of the earlier 
buildings having been coated with stucco. In 
all probability those crude brick walls would not 

have lasted all these years had they not been 
so covered. It was stucco which had aided 
their preservation to the present day; and 
they found now in the ruins of Mesopotamia, 
which dated from 3,000 to 3,500 B.c., walls 
covered with stucco which owed their preserva- 
tion to that. Mr. Crace had referred to the 
exceedingly interesting lecture which Dr. 
Evans gave there upon Knossos, which carried 
them back to a period of something like 1,800 
years B.c., and he had shown them several heads 
—one a calf’s or bull’s head—and also a figure 





of extraordinary pure modelling and of a kind 
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which they had no conception of. There were 
also a large number of decorative details which 
were employed in the palace,and this stucco work 
was in fact the chief means of decorating the 
interior of the palace. All the capitals, likewise, 
were moulded. Amongst the most interesting 
examples which had been shown them that 
night were those from Rome, and the series of 
scenes found in the Baths of Titus and in various 
temples were of most extraordinary beauty. 
A book had lately been published, and, in going 
through it, he recognised one or two scenes 
which he had sketched in his early days and 
had forgotten for the moment where they came 
from. Looking at these sketches and at these 
photographs it occurred to him that one of the 
great Geouties of the work found in the Roman 
temples, and which had scarcely been recognised, 
was that they were infinitely more beautiful 
when on a curved surface ; Adam copied all the 
ceilings he came across in Rome, but the drawings 
were always reproduced upon a flat ceiling, and, 
that being so, it seemed to him that they never 
had the same effect as on the ceilings in Rome. 
There was always a tendency in all ceilings to 
“‘slack,” and he could not help feeling how 
much finer it would have been if in these 
English ceilings there had been a curve in. 
The work in Rome seemed more applicable 
to a curved surface than a flat surface, 
and he did not know why that should 
not be adopted. There was no difficulty 
in doing it, and he was certain that the decora- 
tion which was known as Adam’s, would look 
infinitely better if there was a curve. He had 
on one or two occasions been able to do it, and 
the decoration at once lent itself to that form. 
The very beautiful frieze of Mohammedan 
decoration whieh had been shown, Mr. Crace 
had pointed owt was repetition casting, and 
there was a curious instance of this in that the 
most successful court in the Crystal Palace was 
that done by Owen Jones. It was the closest 
resemblance which had ever been made of the 
work at the Alhambra. It might be interesting 
to Mr. Crace, as he had shown them a photo- 
graph of the famous work in the dome of San 
Eustorgio at Milan by Michelozzi, to know that 
there was a small model of it in South Kensing- 
ton. It was deemed so beautiful that they had 
a small model made, and one could see the 
effect of the beautiful figures. He felt that the 
decorations looked better if seen from below 
than as they had seen them that night from 
above. They were meant to be seen from the 
floor, and he thought they were more beautiful 
seen in that direction. There had lately been 
discovered amongst the Wallace collection a 
very fine bronze, which had been hidden behind 
a picture, and this had now been cleaned and a 
photograph of it published in the Burlington 
Magazine. It was a bronze probably of the 
XVIth century, and they saw precisely the 
same sort of figures as those which Michelozzi 
employed. There was a very fine ceiling at the 
Dolphin Hotel, Southampton, which was one 
of the most beautiful he knew, and it was well 
worth going to the hotel to see. They had, of 
course, a great affection for Chambers and his 
work, and there were some magnificent ceilings 
by him in Somerset House. He was anxious 
to see the rooms occupied by the Royal Academy 
from 1780 to 1838, and he get permission to go 
through the rooms, and he found to his delight 
that these ceilings were almost intact. They 
were extremely interesting, because they were 
decorated by many members of the Academy, 
and they were all set out and designed by 
Chambers. Mr. Crace had had to go to a very 
large number of countries to get his views, and 
they had had that night a résumé of the history 
of plaster-work—had been able to see the value 


of plaster in ancient times and the extreme | 


advantages it suggested for future use. Of late 
its use had been brought into account again, and 
the Art Workers’ Guild had had one or two 
demonstrations, where artists had come down 
and had actually done the modelling before 
them. He thought that kind of work should 
be encouraged, and he trusted that Mr. Crace’s 
paper would have the effect of drawing the 
attention of the public to it, so that it might 
be more vautienell in the future. 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, in seconding the 
motion, said that those who had listened to 
apers which Mr. Crace had read before the 
nstitute and before the Association knew that 
his heart was in his work, and that whatever he 
took up he took up with thoroughness. The 
subject that night was intensely interesting in 
every way. They who lived in England must 
be excused for thinking that they could not 








generally advocate this plaster or stucco work 
externally. Certainly the examples they had 
before them in this country, except those of two 
or three centuries ago, were not satisfactory for 
external work. When they thought of stucco 
palaces and houses of the Victorian, Era they 
looked upon them rather in the way of examples 
not to be imitated, and that was not to be 
wondered at. Surely it was not a material for 
external treatment in that country, with their 
very variable and extraordinarily damp climate. 
Over and over again they found that cement 
prepared in the best possible way would flake off 
from the effects of the weather, and for that 
reason he supposed it had not been studied as,an 
exterior material which could be used ornamen- 
tally with a great amount of success in this 
country. Of course, it was impossible to read 
of the past without being impressed with the 
way that it was used in the earliest days. In 
fact, in the examples brought before them that 
night they found the very models from which 
Adam might have worked out his designs. 
They saw work represented to be of the 
IInd; century with a beauty of design and 
grace and freedom which even Adam foundjit 
difficult to get. That was the wonderful part 
of their work—when they looked backwards the 
examples were almost overwhelming,fand one 
felt how very much behind they were,in many 
ways to those who had long gone before them. 
The examples put on the screen gave them such 
excellent ideas of what was the right] treatment 
of plaster for internal decoration that,they must 
all feel that the paper was of intense,value. ¢ It 
brought before them again thejreally right 
treatment of plaster-work. It reminded them of 
that later Renaissance period they had,passed 
through, but when one saw the ceilings over- 
burdened with hanging fruit and flowers one felt 
that really it was not the right treatment some- 
how. It was beautiful in itself in some ways,;but 
it was not the design one would choose for plaster- 
work. There, again they felt that the earlier men 
were before them; that these menjseemed,to 
grasp the value and limits of the material they 
had to deal with. In the Alhambra they seemed 
to have grasped the very elements of their 
material in getting their different surfaces. In 
such examples they had the right if not to copy 
design, at least to copy treatment of the 
material they had to deal with. They got to 
another interesting matter when dealing with 
fibrous plaster. There they were in advance, 
to a great extent, to those who had?gone;{before, 
for surely in the use of fibrous plaster the limita- 
tions were very wide indeed. In that material 
they were able to bring out in a very, light way 
some of the most beautiful effects, for they were 
able to get the most perfect modelling on a very 
light surface. What he meant was that the 
heavy figures they saw in the last century must 
to a degree pull down the ceiling, but with 
fibrous plaster the work was so light that there 
was no danger of the structural work being over- 
burdened. In low relief work there surely must 
be a very large field. Mr. Moira he believed it 
was who had put up some panels of decoration 
in the Trocadera, and they really had an 
immense suggestiveness about them. For 
ornamentation of that character with figures, 
and with colours washed over and not over- 
decorated, he believed there was a large 
opening. 

Mr. W. Aumonier, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said he did not know that he had ever 
listened to a more interesting paper, and they 
had had wonderful illustrations of some of the 
old work. He, with a party of friends, some 
time ago saw the work which had been referred 
to at Rome, and it certainly struck him as being 
some of the most beautiful work he had ever 
seen. They looked very carefully at it to find 
out how it was done, but he did not think they 
came to any conclusion on that. The wonderful 
way in which it was modelled, apparently nearly 
all with steel tools, struck him as being very 
extraordinary. Mr. Grace had referred to work 
done as being none the better for being what 
they called defective, but what made the beauty 
of the Elizabethan ceilings was that it was all in 
harmony. He did not say that they wanted to 
save the defects of a fault, but to have a thing 
all hand worked was a thousand times better 
than if the mouldings had been worked by 
mechanical means and the ornaments had been 
modelled by hand. 

The motion having been heartily agreed to, 

Mr. Crace briefly replied, and thanked the 
mover and seconder for their remarks. With 
regard to the value of curved surfaces, he 
agreed to some extent with what Mr. Spiers had 








said. The light and shade took away the 
hardness of edge and gave something of the 
charming variable light of a landscape. At the 
same time do not let them run away with the 
idea that artistic merit was to be got by placing 
such work in particular positions or in particular 
circumstances. The Adam _ ornamentation 
excellent and effective as it was, could not 
be spoken of in the same breath as the 
beautiful work he had shown from Rome. The 
one was a mere mechanical reproduction from 
the model and the other had from end to end the 
touch of the artist’s hand. Mr. Fellowes 
Prynne had spoken of stucco and cement as not 
being suitable for exterior use in this country. 
He did not know that he was prepared to advo- 
cate it, and all that he had tried to point out was 
that lately the question had been raised whether 
the Palace of Nonsuch was decorated with 
‘mene 4 panels, and it was said that no one would 

ave been so foolish as to do such a thing. Asa 
matter of fact many people did do it, and there. 
was work of the kind remaining now. He would 
like to mention that the models which were in 
the room included one or two bits from the 
Alhambra. One was lent him by Mr. Millar, 
who, he was very grieved to hear, died a few 
days ago. The other was lent to him by the 
Board of Education at South Kensington, and 
it exemplified in a very admirable way the point 
he urged in his paper of the value of different 
levels of surface where they wanted to produce 
richness without difficult modelling. He had 
to thank Messrs. Jackson for lending him some 
of the specimens in the room. One panel was 
from the frieze at Stanstead, which escaped 
destruction in the fire. He was also indebted to 
Mr. Batsford, to the Architectural Association 
Camera Club, and to South Kensington for 
photographs and slides he had shown, and to 
the Secretary of the New River Company for 
allowing him to take photographs of their very 
charming ceiling. 

The Chairman announced that the next meet- 
ing would be held on March 28, when Mr. Stanley 
Peach would read a paper on “ Electric Generat- 
ing Stations.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


——_——--}-o—__—- 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
ScHOOLs. 

In our last issue we gave the first part of a 
paper by Mr. J. W. Simpson read before the 
last fortnightly meeting of the Architectural 
Association. The following is the conclusion of 
the paper and some notes of the discussion 
which 1ollowed :— 

Adjuncts to Scholastic Teaching.—I have 
referred to the secondary school as necessarily 
costly. It must not be understood by this 
that I refer to greater elaboration of finish 
or detail; it is in additional accommodation, 
owing to the greater subdivision of classes 
and the increased number of subjects to be 
provided for, that cost will be incurred. Also, 
there will be many adjuncts to mere scholastic 
teaching, each demanding expenditure. To 
take a few of the more obvious by way of 
illustration. I can conceive of no school 
going beyond mere elementary teaching, 
without a museum. In one of those six volumes 
of the ‘‘ New Review,” issued under the dicta- 
torship of the lamented William Ernest Henley, 
‘‘ written,” as was said, “ by a select few, and 
read by a select fewer,’ you may find a most 
fascinating symposium contributed by the High 
Master of St. Paul’s Schools, Dr. Gow the present 
head of Westminster, and Dr. Wright of Mill 
Hill on the subject of public schools. The 
latter says, ‘In many schools there are really 
good museums, largely filled by the boys them- 
selves. The departments of botany, zoology, 


‘and geology will be each under the management 


of one boy, and in the winter terms lectures are 
prepared and given—in many cases before an 
audience with many strangers present—by the 
boys themselves. The Photographic Society, 
also, is generally a vigorous institution, arranging 
competitions and exhibitions of work, and giving 
lectures on the various methods of fixing, 
toning, and printing. These societies, together 
with the carpenters shop and the chemical 
laboratory, where there is always a band ot 
enthusiasts, afford plenty of occupation for the 
scientific spirit, while the literary clubs are 
equally numerous. Many schools have a deba- 
ting club meeting once a fortnight, a dramatic 
ak whose members both read and act plays; 
a literary club, and a reading club to manage the 
affairs of the library and reading room. 

Mr. H. T. Wells, writing to much the same 
effect, says, “It should be possible to provide 
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a certain definite number of hours weekly in 
which the student should be required merely 
to show that he was doing something of a 
developmental kind ; he would have his choice 
between the library, in which he might 
either read or write, or the music master, the 
debating society, the museum, the art studio, the 
dramatic society, or any concern of the kind 
that the authorities had satisfactory reason for 
supposing to be alive and efficient.” ; 

Such a museum might well be combined with 
the library, one end of the room being furnished 
with a table for magazines and miscellaneous 
literature. Writing facilities should certainly 
be provided, and nooks contrived in the window 
openings with small reading tables. Then, 
again, there is the gymnasium, not the mere 
swing and bars of the elementary school, but 
a fully-fitted room with apparatus for physical 
development. A small stage at one end will 
be found both useful for supervising general 
work, and for taking special lessons. It will 
also be hailed with rapture by the dramatic 
society, that most effective of all classes for 
teaching elocution. ; : 

I would urge in addition some more satisfac- 
tory arrangement than a merely covered play- 
shed for use in bad weather. This may suffice 
for a day school, but for a boarding school, at 
any rate, a plainly-finished room is wanted, 
where high spirits may be allowed their natural 
effervescence. A simple method would be to 
leave piers only in the front and back walls 
of a portion of the building, filling in the open- 
ings with sliding partitions glazed with wire 
glass. These would stand open in fair weather, 
while the weather-side partitions would be closed 
in case of driving rainor snow. One side should 
be arranged to open towards the play-ground. 

The hall is, above all things, important in 
the secondary school. The teaching is neces- 
sarily much subdivided, and classes will be 
small, probably reduced to some ten or twelve 
as events develop, and the hall will be to the 
scholars the symbol of the school as a united 
body and not as a class of instruction. And 
it should not be merely a wide corridor for the 
class rooms to open from, but a spacious apart- 
ment in which school tradition may find a con- 
genia) lodging, where naked utility shall be 
clothed upon with beauty of proportion, and 
large ideas prevail. It should be adapted for 
all sorts of schoo] functions—lectures, examina- 
tions, dances, singing, concerts, and every 
possible form of common interest which will 
bring the school together and make the scholars 
realise themselves a part of its life. 

Exit in Case of Fire.—Without attempting even 
to catalogue the list of requirements for our new 
higher education schools, there is one matter 
which I think deserves more attention than, in 
spite of terrible warnings, it has at present 
received. That is, the question of exit from 
school buildings in case of fire. What is the best 
form for the staircases, and what their best 
disposition ? How would you deal with dormi- 
tories, cubicles, or single bedrooms as regards 
means of escape and prevention of panic? I 
hope we may have a paper later on on this 
subject, for it is one of very real interest and 
importance. 

Economy in School Building.—To revert 
fora moment to the subject of economy in 
school building. It is perfectly evident that 
local authorities, however desirous they may 

e of repressing expenditure, will not be 
able, if their schools are to be kept abreast 
of educational advance, to reduce the accom- 
modation at present provided. Rather will 
they find themselves compelled to increase 
it, This question of economy is to my mind 
4 very serious one in view of the uneasiness 
prevailing as to municipal expenditure, and 
anything we as architects can do to assist the 
authorities to cut down expenses without impair- 
ing efficiency it is our bounden duty to attempt. 

€ are too often, I hope always unjustly, 
accused of extravagance ; generally because of 
some trifling matter of sculpture or ornament 
a has caught the eye of the objector. 

¢ have all known cases where the expenditure 
of a few pounds on a morsel of decoration 
a gave interest and artistic value to the 
br on vue has excited more adverse 
sy rep reproach than if the building had 
Pa ised 3 ft. allround. Now, it is notin such 
in ctions that Saving in any well-designed build- 
thine 2, _ bata for. You shall scrape every- 
§ out of the work which renders it pleasant 
‘o look upon, and save but a trifle. True 
*conomy must be sought in th ti 
Che Gatent ught in the reduction of 
nt, and I would suggest that a 





narrow study be made of the heights necessary 
for yourrooms. At present it is quite commonly 
directed by the school authority that the class 
rooms shall be 14 ft. or 15 ft. high. This is quite 
unnecessary, if a proper change of air be pro- 
vided for by mechanical means. Once you 
have settled on the minimum height of window 
which will properly light your further desks— 
and with the tendency to smaller classes this 
will correspondingly diminish—you have found 
the height of your room. Instead of 14 ft. or 
15 ft., 12 ft. 11 ft. or 10 ft. may suffice. Con- 
sider a moment what this means—from a two- 
story buifding of 30 ft. you will have sub- 
tracted perhaps 5 ft. or 6 ft. of height, say 15 
to 20 per cent. over the whole building. 
For the reduced height means not only the 
twenty odd courses of one and a half brick or 
two brick wall, but lighter girdering, lower 
and cheaper stairs, better inter communica- 
tion, and, not least, longer and lower lines in 
your composition. Schools as now built are 
very apt to run into square, or even vertical, 
and unrestful lines in design. 

To obtain true economy, two things are 
wanted. First—the rules of the controlling 
department must be elastic and interpreted 
with a liberal intelligence, to the encouraging 
of original thought on the part of the designers ; 
second— local by-laws must not be permitted to 
override designs approved by the State Depart- 
ment. I might add a third want, but you will 
consider it superfluous, there are so many—a 
good architect. 

Requirements in School Buildings.—I notice 
that Sir John Gorst, in his recent address to the 
Association of Technical Institutions, expressed 
the opinion that there was nothing which tended 
more to cause confusion in administration or to 
obstruct education than the attempt which has 
been made to divide education into three water- 
tight compartments, labelled elementary educa- 
tion, secondary education, and technical educa- 
tion, and to keep those compartments as far 
apart from one another as it was possible. He 
went on, it is reported, to declare that there were 
millions of young people in this country upon 
whom enormous sums had been spent in ele- 
mentary education, and upon whom that money 
had been absolutely thrown away. His view, 
as I understand it, is that technical instruction 
should be introduced into both elementary and 
secondary schools as part of the regular 
curriculum. 

Sir John Gorst is an educational authority 
whose opinions are worth having, and, looking 
to the fact that there has been a waste in 
technical education corresponding at least to 
that he speaks of in elementary matters, it 
may well be that some such combination as he 
indicates awaits us in the near future. If so, 
our type of plan will undergo a conforming 
change. 

Now that both elementary and secondary 
education are under one and the same authority, 
there may prove to be no reason for their 
future conduct in entirely distinct buildings 
as heretofore. Great economy might be 
effected by the complete scholastic course 
being followed in the same establishment. 
Many technical and other departments of the 
school might be constructed for joint use. It 
would certainly do no harm to the younger 
children to have constantly before them the 
immediate results of the studies to which they 
themselves are bent ; and that common centre 
of school life—the hall—to which I have already 
referred, would become doubly important <s 
the assembly-place for the whole school. 

I mention this as indicating how absolutely 
necessary it is for us architects to acqu int 
ourselves with the objects and methods of those 
responsible for education, if we are to appreciate 
their varying requirements and embody them 
in fitting buildings. He is but a poor architect 
who must have all his employer’s ideas formu- 
lated before he attempts to design his building. 
The true artist will put himself in a position 
by previous study of his subject, to appreciate 
and aid by his suggestions the development of 
his client’s aims. 

New Conditions.—Gentlemen, we are looking 
upon the dawn of a new era in the education 
of our country. Bearing in mind that many 
of my hearers are yet upon the threshold of, 
as I trust, a prosperous and successful career, 
you will perhaps pardon me for having spoken 
to you less of actual school buildings than 
of the principles which underlie them. For 


|it is the very root matter of good design 


| that it 
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knowledge of your subject be thorough or 
whether it be superficial, it shall nevertheless 
influence your work, in the former case to 
honour, in the latter to dishonour. It is for 
us architects then, to prepare ourselves at this 
dawn of a new day, lest that hoped for, but 
most searching, morning breeze called responsi- 
bility catch us unready. 

I trust that to your hands may be entrusted 
many of the buildings to be erected under the 
new Act. And this, from no mere desire to see 
you with work to do, though there is nothing 
more agreeable to architects than to see work 
entrusted to their competent brethren. I was 
lately shown a table of statistics drawn by some 
ingenious doctor, an Italian, I think, which 
professed to show the relative degrees of jealousy 
existing in various occupations. According to 
this authority we were quite at the foot of 
the list, jealousy being practically non-existent 
among architects. I trust, and believe, that 
this is so, and that it may always remain so. 

But I would offer a better, and more largely 
founded, reason for wishing you this work than 
the desire for your personal welfare. It is to 
you, the young men, that we look for quick 
appreciation of new conditions—it is you who 
carry our hopes for fresh and new renderings 
of the old facts under those new conditions. 
Moreover, you are not yet smirched with 
officialism. So certainly as ever an architect 
becomes an official, so certainly will he lose his 
keen sense of his art and rest, as far as maybe, 
from inventing. There have been many able 
official architects, and they will, I think, admit 
to you, if you take them aside, that their life is 
a weary round of routine and committee 
meetings, insomuch that design is choked within 
them, and they repeat contentedly convenient 
fragments of the past. 

Plan and Elevation.—I have spoken much 
on the plan and its foundation, and, you will 
say, nothing of the elevation. Do not think 
that I esteem the one as of more or less 
importance than the other. As the plan 
develops from the conditions, so the elevation 
from the plan. Moreover, I am not one to 
admit that there is more or less art in one 
than the other. Planning does not reach its 
end, and you must not rest content with 
it, when it has disposed of the requirements 
in commodious fashion. That, certainly, it 
must do, but much more too. A fine plan is a 
fine piece of design, and you may no more expect 
the highest kind of elevation without a plan of 
equal excellence than you may have a perfect 
body of flesh upon an imperfect skeleton. 

There is plenty of scope for the artist in 
school planning. That all plans may be 
entrusted to artists, and that you all may be 
counted, if not among the school planners, at 
any rate among the artists, is the best thing 
I can desire for the good of the Architectural 
Association. 





The following communication on the subject 
had been received from Mr. P. A. Robson, and 
it was read by Mr. H. Tanner, jun. 

Mr. Robson said there were two vital points 
which govern all school planning :—(1) The 
unit, which is the child ; (2) the aspect, or north 
point. The latter (being easily spoken of, he 
took it first) simply consists in this northern 
climate of ours in giving each unit as much 
sun as possible. Every classroom, except those 
used for art purposes or science, should receive 
the sun’s rays during some part of the day. 
With regard to the unit, unless it was duly 
regarded, the planning must be bad, and there- 
fore the design bad. In elementary National 
schools the five-seated long desk had been 
rather a favourite, because at times of enter- 
tainments the desks were removed into a class 
room or rooms, and by sliding a partition a 
good-sized hall was often available ready- 
seated. And for the same reasons‘ stepped 
galleries were avoided. In Board schools dual 
desks reigned supreme; in higher schools single 
desks with 18-in. gangways were preferred. 
Hence we should see that to be an economical 
planner we must study the unit and the seating 
first. Personally he thought all these systems 
bad, and that single desks arranged dually, but 
with, say, a 6-in. gap between, would be far 
better for all purposes. So we should get an 18-in. 
gangway, one 2-ft. desk, a 6-in. space, another 
2-ft. desk, and then another gangway, etc. 
Having settled the seating arrangements, it 
was well to consider annual maintenance :— 
(1) Number of teachers and “ pupil teachers” : 
(2) size of classrooms; (3) whether a central 
hall is required. Owing to its excessive cost 
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‘outweighing the advantages, the central hall 
had latterly come rather into disfavour, and a 
‘compromise had been made by having 
a central hall corridor—anything from 12 ft. to 
20 ft. wide—which answered all purposes. 
The Board of Education’s latest production 
in the way of rules) was unfortunately law, 
‘and, therefore, had to be noticed, or he should 
prefer not to; but, as a new edition was, he 
understood, in the printers’ hands, he would 
but comment on one curiosity in the current 
issue :—Given a school of 150 with a first floor 
{¢.e., say with seventy children upstairs), there 
must be two staircases 4 ft. wide per flight, or 
oae staircase for every thirty-five children ! 
Let us trustgthat the new issue might prove a 
help and not a hindrance to the proper planning 
of schools. With regard to Mr. Simpson’s remarks 
about connecting latrines with the school 
buildings by covered ways, this was surely 
hardly necessary, and also wasteful of play- 
ground space. Moreover, it hardened children 
to be about in the open air, and had a tendency 
to decrease consumption, which arises not from 
hereditary disease but from unsuitable food and 
want of fresh air. We should be heating the 
corridor to the latrines next! Also, was it wise 
to render the school buildings hopelessly at 
variance with the rough home-life of the average 
child? In most towns we saw them, after 
hours in any weather, without coats playing 
in the streets. It seemed to him that schools 
must gradually improve as the homes improved, 
always keeping a little ahead and being an 
education in themselves, but not an unattainable 
ideal, as some schools were now, making the child 
discontented with his home-life. ‘‘ And, remem- 
ber, if you sacrifice the proper home-life, you 
sap the very inmost vitality of England. Do 
not, therefore, make your schools ridiculously 
luxurious ; rather give them such a thing as 
a small swimming-bath for a district than 
cover the ways to the latrines in all the schools 
in that district. Now a word or two on 
design. By far the majority of schools all 
over England have bad elevations. This is not 
as it should be, and it is for you to remedy. 
The President of the R.I.B.A. has courageously 
asked us not to neglect imaginative literature. 
I venture to suggest that music is even 
better still as a stimulator to the imaginative 
faculty. To use the words of a great critic, 
‘Music, then, not poetry, as is so often 
supposed, is the true type or measure of con- 
summate art. Therefore, although each art 
has its incommunicable element, its untranslat- 
able order of impressions, its unique mode 
of reaching the imaginative reason, yet the arts 
may be mArcnetones as continually struggling 
after the law or principle of music, to a condition 
which music alone completely realises ; and one 
of the chief functions of esthetic criticism, 
dealing with the concrete productions of art, 
new or old, is to estimate the degree in which 
each of these products approaches in this sense 
to musical law.’’ Let each of us, therefore, 
try to make our plans right, and it will then 
be the easier to make our designs “ frozen 
music.” 

Mr. John Slater, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said that he was lost in admiration 
of Mr. Simpson’s courage when he heard that 
that gentleman was going to read a paper on 
so large a subject as schools. Mr. Simpson 
had taken a line which some of them did not 
expect, but he had given an extensive and 
interesting résumé of the development of 
schools. He had listened to the paper with a 
good deal of pleasure, because he could remember 
some of these National and British schools 
which had been referred to; in fact, one of his 
earliest independent jobs was to add a class- 
room to an old British school, and in another 
case to make a covered way for the children 
to the latrines. It was interesting to notice 
the divergence in Prussia in comparison with 
our English official ideas as to the arrange- 
ment of schools. No one could avoid referring 
to the Prussian methods in an educational 
discussion, for the Prussian system was about 
the best which existed anywhere. Mr. Simpson 
had quoted Charles Lamb as to what occurred 
at Christ’s Hospital ; he (the speaker) had no 
doubt that some of the pan mi noticed a 
few. years ago a paper or brochure on Eton in 
the early part of the last century, and if they 
read that account, and realised what these high- 
class boarding-schools were in those days, 
they would wonder that any student who 
attended them came out alive. The last 
century witnessed an enormous improvement 
in the Boarding Schools of the country, but in 








Prussia, though there were, of course, excellent 
Boarding Schools, yet they all had a strictly 
classical curriculum, and there was not the 
slightest doubt that the reaction against 
such a curriculum occurred in Prussia very 
much earlier than it did with us. For any 
boy with classical tastes and with a bent 
for literature a classical curriculum would do 
a great deal of good, and after going through 
the course he would turn out a cultured man; 
but there was no doubt that a large number 
of students wasted their time and got no good 
from the classical training which ysed to be 
the sole one, and they appreciated the fact 
abroad earlier than we did that the range of 
learning necessary to make an educated man 
varied with different times and circumstances, 
and they very early adopted a system much 
more like what we are adopting now with 
regard to their schools. To take one instance— 
only about two months ago our Board of 
Education organised a conference, at which 
both Mr. Simpson and himself were invited 
to be present, to discuss the question of 
such institutions as the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
and the medical institutions, recognising and 
accepting the leaving certificate from some 
secondary schools as qualifying the man who 
was studying for architecture, surveying, or 
medicine, and exempting him from the entrance 
examinations of those bodies. It seemed 
incredible that in England (it existed in Scot- 
land) there was no system of leaving certi- 
cate at all, but the Prussians as long ago as 
1798 instituted the leaving certificate. That 
showed how carefully the pioneers of education 
went into the question long ago. Pestalozzi, 
as everyone knew, was the organiser of elemen- 
tary education abroad, and there were other 
names, such as von Humbolt and Schleier- 
macher, who did the same thing for secondary 
education. Mr. Simpson had justly said that this 
Act of 1902, dealing with secondary education, 
would create a revolution in this country; but to 
show how slowly we work in this country it might 
be interesting to state that as long ago as 1876 
Matthew Arnold, who was a great educationalist, 
used these words:—‘“ The intervention of the 
State becomes especially necessary in superior 
instruction, because here the body of public 
opinion, educated enough to discern what it 
wants, gets smaller than ever.’ It was curious 
that, although such words could be written by 
one of our best educationalists so long ago, we 
should have to wait so long to get the change he 
advocated. As to constructional details, he 
agreed with Mr. Simpson that it was necessary 
not to make any formula a fetish; but as to 
left-hand lighting, he could not agree with the 
lecturer. He believed that the left-hand 
system was the best for the students, and that 
there was not much in Mr. Simpson’s criticisms 
on that head. But he agreed with Mr. Simpson 
as to the height of class-rooms and school-rooms. 
There was too great a tendency to make class- 
rooms more lofty than there was any necessity 
for. No matter how lofty aclass-room might be 
made, if it was crowded with children, some 
mechanical means must be adopted for moving 
the air, for the greater height would not prevent 
the air becoming stagnant. He had been glad to 
hear the remarks about naked utility, for he was 
sure that in a school it was a great thing to have 
the main hall beautiful in order to educate the 
children. Although he did not like to differ 
from such an authority as Mr. Robson, he could 
not help wondering, when he heard Mr. Robson’s 
remarks, whether Mr. Robson knew that in the 
case of a good many children they had no home 
at all. How could one hope to educate those 
children and beautify their lives if the school- 
rooms were kept in a state of naked utility ? 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said the paper was rather like one 
they might expect at the opening of a congress 
on schools ; it was full of suggestions, none of 
which, however, were fully thought out or dealt 
with in a critical way. But he thought this 
was the proper time for such a paper, for we 
were in a state of transition about everything 
in regard to schools, and this was just the sort 
of paper to discuss amongst themselves. He 
believed that the authorities were beginning 
to see that it was unwise to work on too hard 
and fast lines, and that in the future, so far as 
the Board of Education was concerned, the 
rules would be more elastic than hitherto, 
very much to the benefit of schools and those 
who had to work in them. Much in the future 
of school planning depended on the methods 
adopted in the teaching, and these methods, too, 








were in a state of transition. Mr. Slate’. 
illustration as to higher schools and the classical 
curriculum applied also to the lower schools 
There were a great many children taught in the 
lower grade schools to whom the semi-literary 
form of education they received was no good at 
all, and the time so taken up would be much 
better employed in teaching those children 
technical subjects in technical schools. In time 
order would come out of chaos, and architects’ 
plans of schools would be altered accordingly 
There was one thing, however, which he hoped 
would not be altered. We have been gradually 
getting free of those dull, dreary, not to say 
unhealthy, schools which Mr. Simpson hai 
referred to in his retrospect, but Mr. Simpson 
seemed to suggest that the lower-grade classes 
could be made larger. He would be sorry 
to see a step of that kind taken. [et 
them make their classes smaller and teach 
the children more thoroughly. That was the 
present tendency, and he hoped it would 
continue. He was glad we were likely to 
have a very sympathetic head of the Archi- 
tects’ Department of the Board of Education, 
He was sure that Mr. Clay would study every 
matter on its merits, and would look at it from 
a sound and healthy point of view, not from 
the point of view of “ official red-tapeism.” 
It was a very important thing to get cheerful and 
healthy schools. There was a tendency now 
to make the windows much too large. He 
had just built an addition to a school under the 
new Act, and when he went in it the other day 
he was startled at the amount of light. That 
meant so much more chilling surface, which 
was very objectionable in the case of children 
who sat near the windows. There was bound 
to be a chilling down-draught in such weather 
as we have been having. We should get an 
aspect for our schools which gave the largest 
amount of sun for the class-rooms. He remem- 
bered the time when they were told a north-east 
light was the best for class-rooms, but in modern 
plans the point was dealt with very satisfac- 
torily. On the cold side was the staircase 
and the cookery-rooms perhaps, but the 
class-rooms were placed where they got 
the sun. As to the plan by the late Professor 
Roger Smith, to which such pleasing references 
had been made in Mr. Clay’s boo and by others, 
it was the right plan for secondary schools 
at the present day, and many of the best schools 
were based upon it, although at first it was put 
on one side. The corridor plan for some form 
of teaching answered its purpose when cost was 
a consideration and they could not afford a hall, 
but he preferred a hall, though not as he had 
seen it arranged, with class-rooms surrounding 
it, especially on the upper floors, so that some otf 
the rooms had no direct sunlight. As to the 
position of pupils in relation to the windows, 
that reminded him of what he once saw in a class- 
room of a secondary school, 7.e., the pupils sitting, 
as a regular thing, with their backs to the master. 

He did not believe that was at all a usual thing. 

He was bound to agree with Mr. Slater as to 
left-hand lighting, although in a number of 
schools there were rooms that did not need 

the left-hand light ; but in ordinary class-rooms 
he had never been able to convince himself that 

it was right to dispense with left-hand light, 

although he knew it was advocated. He agreed 

with Mr. Simpson as to the value of a properly 

regulated system of education, and that in time 

schools would be provided with the luxuries 

he mentioned, i.e., museums, workshops, gym- 

nasiums, etc. Literary instruction for some 

children was a mistake; it was far better to 

turn those children into the chemical, science, 

or technical rooms ; the children were delighted 

and were far better educated as a result. In 

time we should have our schools furnished with 

libraries, workshops, cutting-out rooms, studios 

for drawing and modelling, rooms for music, 

and all such things. Where the money would 

come from he did not know, but it would come. 

Mr. Millard said the paper they had heard 

was a useful one apart altogether from the 

points as to school planning. The doctrine of 

the growth of plan from the use to which 4 

building is devoted, applied to more buildings 

than schools. Mr. Simpson said that no new 

development would be attained in school design 

without a thoroegh knowledge of the conditions 
on which the problem was based. Each building 
that an architect had to design meant for him 4 
solution of a problem, and it was essential = 
the right solution of a problem that it should 
be quite clearly stated. All the conditions 
should be present to the architect's mind, 80 
that he could state the problem quite clearly to 
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himself and then proceed to solve it; to start 
with some pre-conceived notion of his own, or 
somebody else’s, and to try to make the con- 
ditions work in with this, was to put the cart 
before the horse. Mr. Simpson had said that 
repairs could be left to the surveyors rather 
than to architects. That was a distinction 
which he did not quite relish. Could not the 
architect act in the capacity of surveyor in 
regard to repairs and up-keep of buildings ? 
Would he be much of an architect if not capable 
of doing so? The building rules of the Board 
of Education which had hitherto been in 
existence, and which had to be worked to, 

rotessed to tell an architect how to build well, 
but he was glad to hear that they were being 
revised, for rules which purported to do that 
ought to be above question, and ought not to be 
open to the suspicion of having the trail of the 
amateur over them—the influence of the high- 
placed non-expert over-ruling experts. The 
quotation in the paper from Mr. Wells reminded 
him of a visit the Association paid to Harrow 
School last summer and of the Art School 
there. It was a revelation to him to see how 
Mr. Hine treated his pupils, 7.e., as separate 
units, and not in the lump. Each man was 
trained to do his individual best.. Was not this 
a hint for an architectural school? Let them 
beware of accomplishing all they desired their 
school to become merely by a set curriculum. 
Mr. Simpson had kept to principles, and he did 
not deal with the latest modern work. But, he 
could not help being reminded of one of Mr. 
Simpson’s own works—a large school on the 
cliffs between Brighton and Rottingdean, which 
appealed to him very much. He feltit had been 
erected by an architect who began at the 
beginning by modelling his building on the site 
and uniting it to the site. Mr. Simpson said 
that young men were needed. It might be so; 
then they must be young men with old heads if 
such problems as Mr. Simpson foreshadowed 


‘were to be thoroughly grasped and truly solved ; 


the newest and most brilliant ideas would of 
themselves go a very little way without ex- 
perience and the capacity to profit by experience, 
and this could not come in a flash. The 
architects must be made as well as born. To 
the making of him there went various ingredients, 
and in him must be found certain qualities 
indispensable to success; power to grasp, 
wisdom to foresee, imagination to initiate, and 
firmness to decide. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said that the paper was an extremely valuable 
one. In regard to what Mr. Simpson said as 
to the rules of the Board of Education for 
regulating the design of schools, and his plea 
for making them more elastic and administering 
them with a little more intelligence, he hoped 
that Mr. Simpson’s plea would bear fruit. 
There was always a tendency in Government 
departments to gravitate towards hard and fast 
rules, and he supposed that was because the 
more hard and fast they were the less intelligence 
was required in administering them. If you 
could only arrive at a state of affairs in which 
every case would be intelligently considered 
on its own merits without being affected by 
cast-iron rules, that would be a most desirable 
state of affairs, and he hoped that that would 
come to pass. Mr. Simpson’s remarks as to 
economy, and as to the possibility of getting 
design into our school buildings and making 
them to some extent beautiful, they must all 
agree with. What Mr. Simpson said as to the 
height of rooms appealed to him very much. 
Much more economy might be effected if the 
height of buildings was reduced. Some existing 
rules as to height and other details of the kind 
were ridiculous. It was absurd to have a 
class-room of moderate size 15 ft. high. It 
was no use to any one ; the saving which would 
be effected by those ridiculous rules being 
altered would compensate ten times over for 
any little elaboration one might introduce 
in the building. What, he supposed, Mr. 
Simpson meant in his reference to larger classes 
was that the more elementary the teaching the 
larger the class might be, and that, if such classes 
could be increased, it might be possible to 
decrease correspondingly the size of the rooms 
where the teaching was more advanced without 
any increase in cost. 


The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

Mr. Simpson, in the course of a brief reply, 
said that in bringing such a paper before them 
his idea was this: it was unnecessary to select 
plans from different buildings—little tips as to 
the best way todo this and that—to put before 





a purely technical body. That was done for 
them in the building papers and in the text- 
books. What was important, and especially 
important for a body of young men, was that 
they should be induced, if possible, to think 
out the principles which govern their design, 
and it was more to that side of the question 
that he had addressed himself than to the 
finished and worked-out problem. As to what 
had been said about left-hand light, there 
seemed to be some misapprehension as to his 
remarks. He had no intention of deprecating 
left-hand lighting, for he was fully aware of its 
great importance. The objection he ventured 
to raise was as to its being made into a kind of 
fetish. In modern competitions for schools 
he would be a brave man who ventured to show 
a class-room which was not left-hand lighted, 
but there were many cases in infant schools 
where left-hand lighting was not necessary. 
He cordially supported what Mr. Osborne 
Smith had said as to the importance of sunny 
class-rooms. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on April 8, when Mr. W. 
Gilbert will read a paper on “ Craftsmanship.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


— ee 


OLD HOUSES, CHURCH-STREET, 
WINDSOR. 


Tuis illustration of some old houses at Wind- 
sor, recently demolished, is from an etching by 
Mr. J. Percy Wadham, whose drawing of the 
old well at Villeneuve-les-Avignon forms one 
of the illustration plates in this number. 

The house with the projecting bay used to be 
called ‘‘ Nell Gwynne’s house,” but we do not 
know that there was anything beyond a vague 
tradition to connect it with that rather un- 
fortunate person. The houses stood on the 
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Old Houses, Church Street, Windsor. From an 
etching by Mr. Percy Wadham. 





Castle side of the street, and it is said that they 
were formerly occupied by ladies and gentlemen 
in attendance on the Court, and a subterranean 
passage connected them with the Castle; this 
was closed about the middle of last century. _ 
A year or two back the local authorities 
expressed their intention to pull down these old 
houses in order to erect a drill hall. A strong 








protest was made at the time, but to no purpose ; 
the houses were demolished, though only aa 
an empty space, as the drill hall scheme fell 
through. 


Re 


THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

THE annual general meeting of the subscribers 
and donors of the Architects’ Benevolent Society 
was held at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, W., on Thursday evening last week, 
Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. Percivall Currey, Hon. 
Secretary, read the fifty-third annual report, 
which stated that the work of the Society has 
been well maintained in spite of many adverse 
circumstances. The Society has had during 
the past year a small increase in its subscrip- 
tions, but it has also had a corresponding drain 
upon its resources, so that at the end of the year 
the Treasurer has only a small balance in hand. 
The claims that have been made upon the 
Society during the past year have been very 
urgent, and in some cases from architects who 
were formerly in good practice, but who, 
through sickness or other causes, have found 
themselves unable to continue their work. 

“The Council have to regret the loss through 
death of the following subscribers :—Mr. J. F. 
Wadmore, Mr. Francis Edwards, Mr. Herbert 
Ford, Mr. Henry Saxon Snell, and Professor 
T. Roger Smith. The total amount of subscrip- 
tions received during the past year is 554/. 16s., 
and the pensions and grants amounted to 


| 8307. 2s. 6d. The following gentlemen retire 


by rotation from the Council :—Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, Mr. H. L. Florence, Mr. Graham C. 
Awdry, Mr. J. T. Christopher, and Mr. 
F. T. Baggallay. To fill the vacancies caused 
by these retirements the Council desire to 
nominate Mr. T. E. Collcutt, Mr. Rowland 
Plumbe, Mr. G. T. Hine, Mr. Wm. Grellier, and 
Mr. Ambrose Poynter. The balance-sheet and 
income account for the year ended December 31, 
1903, audited by Mr. Henry A. Hunt and Mr. 
Edmund Buckle, are submitted. The sincere 
thanks of the Society are due to the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. for the use of their rooms, 
and Mr. Locke and the other officials have 
rendered material assistance which is cordially 
appreciated. Donations have been received 
from the following gentlemen :—Mr. Graham C. 
Awdry, 250. 10s. ; Mr. F. T. Baggallay, 102. 10s. ; 
Mr. John T. Christopher, 5/. 5s. ; Mr. Percivall 
Currey, 5l. 5s.; Mr. Ambrose Poynter, 5/.; the 
Tylers and Bricklayers’ Co., 5/. 5s. ; Mr. H. Walter 
Lonsdale, 5/. 5s.; Nottingham Architectural 
Society, 5/. 5s.; Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., 51. ; 
Mr. F. W. Tasker, 52. 5s.; Mr. H. Cheston, 
5l. 5s. ; and Mr. David Morgan, 5J. 5s., &c.” 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report and balance-sheet, said the cost of 
working the Society hardly came to 12 per cent. 
of the receipts, which, for the amount that was 
subscribed, was very small indeed, and thanks 
were due to those who managed the affairs of the 
Society so economically. The members of the 
Institute number 1,830, and out of that number 
he was sorry to say there were only 350 who 
subscribed to the funds of the Society, while 
the architects practising in the country numbered 
between four and five thousand. This Society 
was not an Institute matter solely; it was a 
benevolent society for all architects, and it 
helped all architects who were in need, inde- 
pendently of their opinions or of any society they 
might belongto. He thoughtit would be agreed 
by all architects that there were two matters in 
connexion with the profession in which they all 
might join, whatever their opinions and feelings. 
One was in the education of the young, and the 
other in assisting the aged, the infirm, and the 
unfortunate. The stock-in-trade of an architect 
was a small one—his brain to think with and 
his hand to work with, and if one or the other 
went wrong he was at once plunged into 
difficulties and embarrassment. The subscrip- 
tions had increased during the year by something 
like 501., which was a very good and encouraging 
fact; but, on the other hand, the donations 
were the smallest for many years past, 7.¢., 
961. 12s. He understood that there was a legacy 
of 100/. thoughtfully left by the late Mr. Saxon 
Snell, but so far they had had no official intima- 
tion of it. There had been fifty applicants 
relieved during the year, and they had haled from 
Dublin to South Africa, so that all shared in 
the benefits of the Society, and for that reason 
he thought they had a right in asking them 
to support the Society. Sixty per cent. of the 
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applicants came from the provinces, but the 
supporters of the Society were nearly all from 
London, and even in London there were many 
well-known names not on the list of subscribers. 
He thought they should all help in the work the 
Society was doing, so that more might be done to 
help those who were unfortunate and in distress. 
He thought it would be well if architects gener- 
ally would take less notice of begging letters and 
appeals, which were extremely painful to deal 
with, and instead were to increase their subscrip- 
tions or commence to subscribe to the funds of 
the Society, where every case was looked into 
carefully and assisted according to its merits. 

The motion having been agreed to, Mr. H. H. 
Collins moved a vote of thanks to the retiring 
members of Council. It ought to be brought 
home to provincial architects that they should 
do more to help the Society, seeing how good a 
work the Society was doing. In a sense he was 
glad that the balance in hand was only 1W., 
for that made it an absolute duty on those who 
had means to help augment that balance. 





lution; it was also an of artistic—or 
perhaps a better word would be archxological— 
revivals, and revivals not only in architecture, 
but also in painting and sculpture. The archi- 
tecture of the XIXth century might be roughly 
divided into two periods: the first, from 1800 
to about 1860, was the age of revivals; the 
second, from 1860 to the end of the century, 
was the age of experiments. In the former 
period there were two revivals, which ran 
concurrently, i.e, the Greek revival and the 
Jothic. The architectural world, including 
both practitioners and patrons, was divided 
into two hostile camps. All were classical or 
medieval; no compromise was possible. The 
classical revival had commenced some vears 
before the century opened, chiefly owing to the 
enthusiastic investigations into the principles of 
Greek art by Stuart and Revett and others, 


| supported by the powerful Dilettante Society. 


Mr. A. Style seconded, and the motion was | 


agreed to. 
Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson then moved that the 
following gentlemen be elected as members of 


Additional impetus was given to the movement 
by the importation to England by Lord Elgin in 
1816 of the sculpture from frieze and pediment 
of the Parthenon at Athens. 

As to the Gothic revival the lecturer referred 


| to Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry? Hill, 
| in which the spirit of Gothic was absent. 


Council for the ensuing year, #.e., the President, | 


the President of the R.1L.B.A., and Messrs. J. J. 


Burnet, J. H. Christian, R. St. A. Roumieu, | 


G. Scamell, E. A. Gruning, Edwin T. Hall, Lewis 
Solomon, Wm. Woodward, H. H. Collins, E. T. 


Colleutt, G. T. Hine, Wm. Grellier, Rowland | 


Plumbe, and Ambrose Poynter. If the Council, 
he said, could, during their year of office, induce 


a larger number of architects to subscribe and | 


take part in the work of the Society, they would 
be doing a very good work. 

Mr. M. Watson seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. H. L. Florence moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. W. Hilton Nash for his services as treasurer, 
and that he be re-elected in that capacity. He 
also moved to the same effect in the case of Mr. 
Percivall Currey, the Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. H. Lovegrove seconded. Fifteen pounds 
was a very small sum for the Treasurer of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society to hold, and he 
thought that it ought to be possible to get more 
architects to take an interest in the Society. 
Last year he suggested a dinner, but the pro- 
posal did not seem to find favour. 

The motions were heartily agreed to. 

Mr. 
members of the Institute helped the Society, 
and there were only about one-fourteenth of the 
architects of the country who subscribed. That 
proportion was too small. 

Mr. Currey, in replying, referred to the great 
assistance they received from Mr. Dirks, the 
Secretary. 

On the motion of Mr. Nash, seconded by Mr. 
Scamell, a vote of thanks was accorded to the 
retiring auditors, Messrs. E. Buckleand H. Hunt, 
and Messrs. Hunt and J. Christopher were 
elected auditors for the ensuing year. 

On the motion of Mr. R. St. A. Roumien, 
seconded by Mr. Currey, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Institute for the use of their 
premises, and on the motion of Mr. J. D. Crace 
a hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Webb replied, and the meeting terminated. 

ee eee 
CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT DURING THE 
XIXtw Century. 

Tue fourth of the present series of lectures 
on matters connected with building, arranged 
by the Carpenters’ Company, took place in their 
Hall on Thursday evening last week, when 
Professor F. M. Simpson delivered an interesting 
lecture on “ Architectural Development during 
the XIXth Century.” The Rt. Hon. Lord 

teay presided. 

Professor Simpson said that in the course of 
the hundred years now under discussion more 
changes took place than during the previous 
four centuries. The first thing to determine 
was, why did architecture during this period 
proceed on lines so different from those which 
had prevailed previously? The key to the 
solution is found in the unsettled state of 
affairs at the end of the previous century, due to 
the great French Revolution. Up to that time 
the secrets of the crafts of architecture, painting, 
and sculpture had been passed on from father 
to son for generation after generation, but the 
French Revolution and the changes it effected 
destroyed these traditions. But the end of the 
XVIlIth century was not only an age of revyo- 





The flame of the Gothic movement was fanned 
by the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and many 
pretty fancies followed its revival, but the 
result was that for a time XIXth century 
buildings were made to masquerade in medieval 
garb. This was the state of architecture 
in the first half of the last century: the 
romantic and the classical schools'were at 
loggerheads one with the other, and it is 
difficult for us now to understand with what 
bitterness the war of the styles was¥waged. 
Professor Cockerell was the captain of the classic 
camp, and Augustus Welby Pugin was leader of 
the Gothic, and two men more different it would 
be difficult to imagine. Cockerell was a man of 
intense refinement, exquisite taste, and con- 
siderable knowledge ; his manner was polished 
as his work—a courtly gentleman, he was no 
match in a war of words for his fiery and out- 
spoken opponent, who, a genius who died at the 
age of forty, owed much of his versatility and 
impetuosity to his forebears, who were French. 
Both men were enthusiasts and both were 
mistaken. The English of the XIXth century 


| could no more return to mediwvalism than it 


| could return to the glories of Greece. 
Nash said that only one-sixth of the | 


Besides 
Cockerell, the classic camp included Sir John 
Soane, John Nash, Wilkins, Sir Robert Smirke, 
and Sir William Tite. One building. which 
belonged to the period and which specially 
deserved inention as being universally regarded 
as the most. successful of its kind in England, if 


not in Europe, was St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, | 


| won by Elmes in competition. 








As to the Gothic revival, in the early days of 
the century Britton commenced the publica- 
tion of his “ Architectural Antiquities ’’ and 
Cathedral Antiquities of England,” both works 
having considerable influence. Britton was 
followed by Rickman in his “ Introduction to 
Gothic Architecture,’ while there were other 
writers who expressed the same views. Pugin 
threw down the gauntlet by comparing the 
work of the Middle Ages with what he called 
the pagan method of his own time, and his two 
main principles were sound ones. The first was 
that there should be no features about a building 
which were not necessary for its convenience, 
construction, and propriety; and the second 
was that all ornament should consist of enrich- 
ment of the essential construction of a building ; 
and he further stated that there were many 
objects of ordinary use which were rendered 
ridiculous because the artist, instead of seek- 
ing the most convenient form and decorating 
it perpetrated some extravagance. It was 
as necessary to preach that now as then. Pugin 
was not always able to practise what he preached, 
but that was not his fault. He was not to blame 
because ornament was cast in plaster, instead 
of being executed in stone, nor for the shams 
which mar so many early examples of the 
revived style. In one little work he had his own 
way entirely, i.¢., in the Roman Catholic Chapel 
at Ramsgate, which remeins! a monument of 
the Gothic feeling which he undoubtedly 
possessed and of the painstaking care he was 
always ready to take. A much larger work 
in which he assisted was the Houses of 
Parliament, which, as he said, had Tudor 
details on a classic body, and it must be granted 
that the building is pretty warmly clad. The 
Houses of Parliament and St. George’s Hall 
showed clearly the absence of a recognised 
style of architecture at the commencement of 








ccc atc 
the late Queen’s reign; the two works 
commenced at exactly the same time an, 
monuments of two styles. 

After 1860 appeared another body of men 
who designed on somewhat different line 
but before considering them he would refer to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. From the 
illustrated catalogue of the Exhibition jt ian 
easy to see how atrocious almost all the exhibited 
designs in the crafts were, and the Exhibition 
brought this fact home to the people, and that 
was the great good it did. The revival of 
artistic handicraft dated from this period. Th. 
Exhibition brought to the front the big many 
facturers and middlemen who understood the 
art of buying and selling and the art of adyer 
tising, but who did not appreciate or understand 
the art of design. The great advance which has 
recently taken place in industries, and which 
is one of the most pleasing facts of the presen: 
time, is largely due to the fact that artists have 
once more emancipated themselves. One can 
now buy direct from the craftsman who designs 
and makes the wares he sells, and William Morris 
was probably the first to lead the way in the 
right direction. Vulgar things, it was true. 
could still be bought in vulgar shops which, 
he was sorry to say, were sometimes shops to 
which the designation “ best” was applied 
John Ruskin had a good deal to say about th: 
Exhibition, but chiefly in opposition to it. As 
a writer of beautiful prose, Ruskin would always 
be held in high esteem by the general publi 
and others, and his writings had had considerable 
effect on those who appreciate good art, though 
it was somewhat doubtful if they had had very 
much effect on those who produce it. Ruskin felt 
strongly the beauties of Gothic architecture, and 
he expressed his feelings in beautiful language, 
thou he often overstated his case, showed an 
inte'*rance of architectural works of periods 
other than the Middle Ages, and contradicted 
himself with a freedom which was bewildering. 

As to the architectural work of the second 
half of the century, there was a marked change 
Pugin and his contemporaries had followed 4» 
closely as the limitations imposed on them 
permitted the English Gothic of the XVth 
century, but in the work now to be considered 
other forms were developed, and not all of them 
English. The increasing facilities for foreign 
travel had brought the Continent within reach 
of everyone, and foreign idioms crept in 
Sir G. Scott got much of his inspiration of 
English Gothic from the XIIIth and X1Vth 
centuries and took many of his ideas trom 
French work, and other architects followed suit. 
Most of Scott’s churches were of stone ; the 
fine brick churches of London and elsewhere 
were of a later date and by other men, notably 
Butterfield, James Brooks, and others. Scott 
would be chiefly remembered as the central 
figure of the restoration movement which, 
started by the Cambridge Camden Society and 
backed up by the whole army of ecclesiastics, 
swept over the Jand in the sixties and seventies 
A clean sweep was made of everything that 
was not Gothic, and the result was that an 
unrestored church was as difficult to find now «8 
an unspoilt watering-place. Before the craze 
set in, churches were full of the work of al] ages, 
every stone telling a story, and the history 0! 
England was written in and about these old 
buildings. The restorations of the XIXth 
century ruthlessly destroyed this history 
The problem was no doubt a difficult one; 
to have allowed these old buildings to fall would 
have been an act of vandalism, and the wave 
of Gothic enthusiasm was too strong for half 
measures. In the case of the cathedrals and 
large churches, it was difficult to see how the 
restorationists could have acted otherwise than 
they did, but some of the parish churches might 
surely have been preserved without the elaborate 
schemes of restoration to which they wer 
subjected. The money spent would have been 
better used in building new churches alongside 
the old ones and allowing the old buildings t° 
remain as historical monuments, a little — 
cious attention preventing them from furthe! 
decay. 

Paces 1875 to the end of the century oe | 
churches were erected by Street, Butterfield, 
Burges, Pearson, Sedding, Mr. Bodley, ae 
others which might fairly compare with the om 
examples of the Middle Ages. Streets gree 
work, of course, was the Law Courts, in — 
he tried the impossible. This building, proba y 
more than any other, showed the katility, ‘t 
employing Gothic for public buildings, Se he 
might be termed the last great effort im‘ 


style. 
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and Were 
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a canes nna . 

The last quarter of the century was yore 

kable for the enormous advance w ic 

pea in the designing of private houses. 
took ex of Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. Philip 
vapbhad an immediate effect on _ menewe 

d street architecture. Before their erection 
yr “eo and Welsh slates had been supreme for 
pr houses, but they gave way to red brick 
Ls tiles. The new style was— promptly 
‘hristened Queen Anne, and it had its affecta- 
~g but the style was a sound one and produced 
tions, DUT Lhe S*) - th “ 
some excellent results, combined with some 
strange vagaries. T he names of some first-rate 
living architects were not known as well as the 
names of living painters of even second or third 
rate rank, for people rarely looked at a picture 
without asking who Sway it, but when they 
caw a beautiful building they rarely did more 
than inquire who lived in it or what it was for. 
Following the Queen Anne movement was a 
Continental invasion. Architects crossed the 
Channel and sketched interesting bits which 
they worked into their designs, and sketch- book 
architecture became the rage fora short time, but 
level-headed Englishmen after a while resented 
the intrusion of these undigested fragments. 
The chief fault of the Queen Anne movement had 
been a craving after the picturesque, and this 
was carried to a still further extreme by the 
sketch-book men. In time, however, the old 
adage that true picturesqueneas lay in simplicity 
reasserted itself and buildings became plainer, 
architects relying more on proportion and less 
on ornamentation. Carving, where used at all, 
was not allowed to straggle all over the facade, 
but was massed in one or two places where it 
was desired. The sculpture a carving work 
was entrusted to artists and not to firms, and 
sculptors and architects worked once more in 
sympathy A more chastened version of 
classical architecture than the Queen Anne had 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF MANAGERS 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 
THe Sewace Prose. 

A MEETING of this Association was held on 
Saturday afternoon last in the Library of the 
Sanitary Institute, Margaret-street, W., when 
Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff delivered a presi- 
dential address entitled, “ The Year's Progress 
in the Solution of the Sewage Problem.” 

The lecturer first quoted from a contemporary 
& review of sanitary engineering in 1903, after 
which he remarked that the first impression 
obtained from this long list of works in progress 
must be a recognition of the fact that, however 
Great Britain may be falling behind in other 
departments, we are still maintaining our 
position as the pioncers of sanitation. Sut, 
although it was flattering that other nations 
should look to us for light and leading upon 


OF 


all matters connected with public health, it was | 


well known to all practical managers of sewage 
works that these great undertakings were being 
earried out from many different standpoints, 
and that‘their design was not connected by a 
standard or by generally accepted 
formule of any kind. Things were all sixes and 
sevens, and a great Government depart ment 
was sheltering itself behind a Royal Commission 
which had been sitting for about five 
without even giving an expression of opinion 
upon the main issue they were to report upon. 
Yet it would be difficult to find a 
drawn more concisely than the one with which 
the Royal Commission had to deal. It 
as follows : 


common 


(1) What method or methods of treating and dis- 
posing of sewage (including any liquid from any factory 


or manufacturing process) may properly be adopted, 


consistently with due regard for the requirements of the 
existing law, for the protection of the public health, and | 
for the economical and efficient discharge of the duties 


| of local authorities, 


now replaced that style, but how long the | 


present movement would continue it was 
impossible to say. So many changes had taken 
place, so many phases of art had been attempted 
in the last century that no one could say how 
lon: it would last, but the chances were in its 
favour, and the style was adaptable. Correct- 
ness Of detail was not insisted upon as in the 
case Of the Greek or the classic revival: its 
fetters hung loosely on the designer and did not 
cripple his individuality. The great difference 
between work done now and that of a century 
ago was the variety in the present-day work. 
Uulitarian buildings one hundred years ago were 
frankly plain; now, fortunately, architectural 
expression was required in addition. The large 
hotels, the schools, private, public, and tec inical, 
the municipal buildings, the blocks of cit y offices, 
the big flats, etc., all required special planning 
and individual expression, and it was this that 
now made an architect’s work so complicated 
and yet so fascinating. It was because of this 
that failure was so frequent and success so rare. 
Each separate building had to be planned, 
designed, originated afresh. From the observa- 
tion of the various necessities of planning and 
from the proper expression given to each type 
would spring sooner or later a recognised 
architectural style—a style in which architects, 
sculptors, painters, and craftsmen, would work 
together in harmony. He said “ sooner or later,” 
but he thought he could go further and say 
that it is now springing up. Without some suc 

uniformity of ideal advance in architecture was 
impossible. Art was like a State—it could not 
advance in the midst of civil war ; but those who 
<lemand a new architectural style in honour of a 
new century ask for the impossible. There 
never had been such a thing as a new style: 
styles had always been evolved out of preceding 
ones, and the evolution had been ,so slow 
that it Was impossible to say where one began 
and the Other ended. To have an absolutely 
new architectural style we should have to 
have new buildings materials, new methods 
of construction, new requirements, a new 
limate, new conditions, and, in fact, a new 
earth. 

‘tofessor Simpson then showed a large 
number of interesting lantern slides to illustrate 
His remarks, 

The Chairman proposed a hearty vote of 


thanks to the lecturer, remarking that he had | 
‘ollege to | 


induced the Council of University 
reorganise the scheme of architectural cdu- 
— altogether, and that important reform 
iad been placed in 
Simpson. 


The vote of thanks was heartil agreed to, 


45 well as a vote of thanks to the Chairman for | 


Presiding. 


(2) If more than one method be adopted, by what 
rules, in relation to the nature or volume of sewage or 
the population to be served or other varying circum- 
stances or requirements, should the particular method 
of treatment and disposal to be adopted be determined ; 
which may be | 
deemed desirable with reference to the treatment and 


and to make any recommendations 


disposal of sewage. 


This was the reference upon which the Royal 
years, 
and so far as regards the main issue they had 
gone no further than to say that certain methods, 
might be 
adopted with certain precautions which were | 
been 
appointed the hands of the Local Government 
Board would have been forced long ago. Public 
opinion would have expressed itself so strongly. 
been BO 


Commission had been sitting for five 


which were described in no detail, 


not described at all. If it had never 


and the department would have 


pestered by deputations, that it must either have 
proclaimed its incompetence on the house tops | 
or have adopted a consecutive and rational | 
If the Royal Commission | 


policy of some kind. 


had proved competent for the work they had 
different, 
but as matters stand it might safely be said 
that the contributions of the Royal Commission 
towards the practical solution of the sewage | 
woblem so far as the public was concerned had | 
The four interim reports they | 


undertaken it would have been 


vcen a blank. 


Government 
in any way. 


said :- 
cities 


any wrong conclusion. 
of great importance to other 


quite certain. 





the hands of Professor | 


degree but in kind is 


their own works in their own way. 


this contradiction. 


gress goe 


| ledge the better for all concerned. 





vears | . mn 
: | any scientific knowledge that was worth the 
| name. 
| empirical trom start to finish, and t 


reference . F ; : 
| that were being made, involving as they did an 


was 


| the 
| conditions really were by any kind of standard 
| that 
| with another in terms of the measured condition 
| required to produce any standard of purity 
| in an 


had issued might very well have been produced 
by a departmental committee of the Local 
Board without committing them 


Having referred to the methods of sewage | 
disposal in Glasgow and Birmingham, the author 
** Now in taking the case of these great 
—one still deliberately adopting a process 
at great expense which the other has absolutely 
abandoned, and effecting a great economy in 
doing so—it is important not to be led into 
That the question is one 
communities, 
and that it amounts not only to a difference in 
The 
Corporation of Glasgow and the Birmingham, 
Tame. and Rea Drainage Board both acted under 
| the advice of their expert, and it is difficult 
to believe that both of them can be right except 
under one supposition, namely, that the sewage 
of the two cities differs so materially that what 
was good for one did not apply to the other, 
and that each has been justified in carrying out 
Now this 
point is the crux of the whole question, and in 
speaking of the year’s progress we may spend our 
| time to some purpose in trying to investigate 
You will all agree with me | 
that if the existing state of knowledge is so 
inchoate as to preclude the possibility of arriving 
| at a sound conclusion, then the sooner that pro- 
s on the lines of more accurate know- 
We will 


presume that the scientific advisers of the 
Corporation of Glasgow were fully acquainted 
with the advantages to be obtained from the 
liquefying action of hydrolysing tanks, but that 
they believed there were good reasons for not 
adopting them. It could not be that the 
Glasgow sewage was not capable of undergoing 4 
game meg fermentation, because it is common 
nowledge that it does, and the only reason that 
one can think of as pointing to the use of chemi- 
cal deposition is the old tradition that the 
organic matter in solution from a hydrolysed 
sewage is in excess of the capacity of any 
bacterial filter to deal with. In other words, 
they are spending money for chemicals upon 
a supposition which has been entirely disproved 
in the case of Birmingham. We are thus, I 
think, forced to the conclusion that the Glasgow 


| scheme, involving a vast sum of money which 


is being saved at Birmingham, was adopted 
under advice which has been repudiated with the 
best results.”’ 

This was the sort of thing that was going on 


| all over the country, while the Royal Commis- 
| sion was looking on as though it were an entirely 
| disinterested spectator. 
| the works referred to, involving a gigantic sum 
| of money collected from the rates, were being 


It was obvious that all 


carried on in a haphazard way, unguided by 


The methods now being yey were 
1e mistakes 


almost incalculable waste of money and efforts, 


| were the result of blank ignorance as to the 
| conditions that were essential in order to obtain 
| economical success 
| of the situation was that no one— 
| no engineer, no expert of any kind—had taken 


The extraordinary feature 
no chemist, 
out what the 


trouble to find necessary 


was capable of comparing one sewage 


effluent. 
question their scientific 


If the Corporation were to 
advisers upon these 


| essential points not one of them would be able 


i 
; 
| 
; 


| to give an answer—a really scientific basis of 

any kind—and this being so one need hardly 
| be astonished at the absence of any progress 
upon scientific lines. These remarks did not 
apply in the case of Birmingham, where a 
successful solution of the problem was being 
| rapidly achieved by simply complying with the 
| conditions which nature absolutely insists upon 
before becoming the servant of man. It was 
| all nonsense about organic matter in solution 
| in well hydrolysed sewage being ever in excess 
| of a properly constructed bacterial filter to deal 
with. Those who maintained the contrary 
would have to produce a quite exceptional 
sewage in order to prove their point, because 
in a well aerated filter as much as twenty-nine 
| parts per 100,000 of nitric nitrogen had been 
| obtained from a hydrolysed sewage, proving & 
| capacity for nitrification by the bacterial process 
| which was far in excess of anything that could 
be required in the case of a town sewage like 
that of Glasgow. In regard to much smaller 
/ communities than Glasgow and Birmingham 

there was the same absence of any recognised 

basis to work upon, and the author described the 
| procedure of a small town in regard to the 
disposal of its sewage in order to illustrate what 
was being done. Proceeding, he said :— 
| “In connexion with the year’s progress 
suggestion made in my last year’s address has 
already borne fruit. The passage is as tollows :— 

“* after having been in the grit chamber long enough 
to allow of the deposition of the detritus and in the 
ana*robic tank long enough to hydrolyse the organic 
matter, the raw incoming sewage should be diverted to 
a second set of grit chambers and tanks, and the liquid 
which has been longest in the anaérobic tank should 
then be circulated so as to pass again through the first 


grit chamber so as to complete the hydrolysis of the 
suspended organic matter, which will otherwise appear 


as sludge.’ 


“I predicted that the adoption of my sug- 
| gestion was only a question of time, and this has 
| been fulfilled. The suggestion has been carried 
| out in a provisional manner by the engineer 
| of one of the largest sewage works in the cou try, 
| and has given most surprising and satisfactory 
' results. It now a ee that there is every 
| prospect of being able to confine the difficulty 
of dealing with sludge to little more than the 
mineral detritus carried down by the sewers, 
which is inoffensive and easily dealt with. 
Moreover, it has been discovered that the 
| deposit from open hydrolysing tanks which have 
| been in constant use and undisturbed for four 
years, after being discharged over the surface 


| 
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applicants came from the provinces, but the 
supporters of the Society were nearly all from 
London, and even in London there were many 
well-known names not on the list of subscribers. 
He thought they should all help in the work the 
Society was doing, so that more might be done to 
help those who were unfortunate and in distress. 
He thought it would be well if architects gener- 
ally would take less notice of begging letters and 
appeals, which were extremely painful to deal 
with, and instead were to increase their subscrip- 
tions or commence to subscribe to the funds of 
the Society, where every case was looked into 
carefully and assisted according to its merits. 

The motion having been agreed to, Mr. H. H. 
Collins moved a vote of thanks to the retiring 
members of Council. It ought to be brought 
home to provincial architects that they should 
do more to help the Society, seeing how good a 
work the Society was doing. In a sense he was 
glad that the balance in hand was only 15/., 
for that made it an absolute duty on those who 
had means to help augment that balance. 

Mr. A. Style seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson then moved that the 
following gentlemen be elected as members of 
Council for the ensuing year, t.e., the President, 
the President of the R.I.B.A., and Messrs. J. J. 
3urnet, J. H. Christian, R. St. A. Roumieu, 
G. Scamell, E. A. Gruning, Edwin T. Hall, Lewis 
Solomon, Wm. Woodward, H. H. Collins, E. T. 
Colleutt, G. T. Hine, Wm. Grellier, Rowland 
Plumbe, and Ambrose Poynter. If the Council, 
he said, could, during their year-of office, induce 
a larger number of architects to subscribe and 
take part in the work of the Society, they would 
be doing a very good work. 

Mr. M. Watson seconded, and the motion was 
agreed to. 


Mr. H. L. Florence moved a vote of thanks to | 


Mr. W. Hilton Nash for his services as treasurer, 
and that he be re-elected in that capacity. He 
also moved to the same effect in the case of Mr. 
Percivall Currey, the Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. H. Lovegrove seconded. Fifteen pounds 
was a very small sum for the Treasurer of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society to hold, and he 
thought that it ought to be possible to get more 
architects to take an interest in the Society. 
Last year he suggested a dinner, but the pro- 
posal did not seem to find favour. 

The motions were heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Nash said that only one-sixth 
members of the Institute helped the Society, 
and there were only about one-fourteenth of the 
architects of the country who subscribed. That 
proportion was too small. 

Mr. Currey, in replying, referred to the great 
issistance they received from Mr. Dirks, the 
Secretary. 

On the motion of Mr. Nash, seconded by Mr. 





of the 


Scamell, a vote of thanks was accorded to the | 


retiring auditors. Messrs. E. Buckle and H. Hunt, 
and Messrs. Hunt and J. Christopher were 
elected auditors for the ensuing year. 

On the motion of Mr. R. St. A. Roumieu, 
seconded by Mr. Currey, a vote of thanks was 
vccorded to the Institute for the use of their 
premises, and on the motion of Mr. J. D. Crace 
' hearty vote of thanks was passed to the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Webb replied, and the meeting terminated, 


RO 
CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
\RCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT THE 
XIiXtuH Century. 


DURING 


[HE fourth of the present series of lectures | 


ni matters connected with building, arranged 
y the Carpenters’ Company, took place in their 
Hall Thursday evening last week, when 
Professor F. M. Simpson delivered an interesting 
cture on ** Architectural Development during 


he XIXth Century.” 


on 


1 The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Keay presided 
Professor Simpson said that in the course of 
the hii ;' 
he hundred years now under discussion more 


hanges took place than during the previous 


tour centuries, The first thing to determine 

vas, why did architecture during this period | 
‘ al iff 

proceed on lines so different from those which 


had prevailed previously? The key to the 
solution found in the unsettled state of 
affairs at the end of the previous century, due to 
the great French Revolution. Up to that time 
the secrets of the crafts of architecture, painting, 


1s 


and sculpture had been passed on from father | 
to son for generation after generation, but the | 


French Revolution and the changes it effected 
destroyed these traditions, But the end of the 
XVIIIth century was not only an age of revo- 


| 


i 
i 
j 
| 


lution; it was also an age of artistic—or 
perhaps a better word would be archwological— 
revivals, and revivals not only in architecture, 
but also in painting and sculpture. The archi- 
tecture of the XIXth century might be roughly 
divided into two periods: the first, from 1800 
to about 1860, was the age of revivals; the 
second, from 1860 to the end of the century, 
was the age of experiments. In the former 
period there were two revivals, which ran 
concurrently, i.e., the Greek revival and the 
Gothic. The architectural world, including 
both practitioners and patrons, was divided 
into two hostile camps. All were classical or 
medieval ; no compromise was possible. The 
classical revival had commenced some vears 
before the century opened, chiefly owing to the 
enthusiastic investigations into the principles of 
Greek art by Stuart and Revett and others, 
supported by the powerful Dilettante Society. 
Additional impetus was given to the movement 
by the importation to England by Lord Elgin in 
1816 of the sculpture from frieze and pediment 
of the Parthenon at Athens. 

As to the Gothic revival the lecturer referred 
to Horace Walpole’s villa at Strawberry? Hill, 
in which the spirit of Gothic was absent. 
The flame of the Gothic movement was fanned 
by the novels of Sir Walter Scott, and many 
pretty fancies followed its revival, but the 
result was that for a time XIXth century 
buildings were made to masquerade in mediwval 
This was the state of architecture 
in the first half of the last century: the 
romantic and the classical schools were at 
loggerheads one with the other, and it is 
difficult for us now to understand with what 
bitterness the war of the styles was¥waged. 
Professor Cockerell was the captain of the classic 
camp, and Augustus Welby Pugin was leader of 
the Gothic, and two men more different it would 
be difficult to imagine. Cockerell was a man of 
intense refinement, exquisite taste, and con- 
siderable knowledge ; his manner was polished 
as his work—a courtly gentleman, he was no 
match in a war of words for his fiery and out- 
spoken opponent, who, a genius who died at the 
age of forty, owed much of his versatility and 
impetuosity to his forebears, who were French. 
Both men were enthusiasts and both were 
mistaken. The English of the XIXth century 
could no more return to mediwvalism than it 
could return to the glories of Greece. Besides 
Cockerell, the classic camp included Sir John 
Soane, John Nash, Wilkins, Sir Robert Smirke, 
and Sir William Tite. One building. which 
belonged to the period and which specially 
deserved mention as being universally regarded 
as the most successful of its kind in England, if 
not in Europe, was St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
won by Elmes in competition. 

As to the Gothic revival, in the early days of 
the century Britton commenced the publica- 
tion of his “ Architectural Antiquities’ and 
* Cathedral Antiquities of England,” both works 
having considerable influence. Britton was 
followed by Rickman in his “ Introduction to 
Gothic Architecture,’ while there were other 
writers who expressed the same views. Pugin 


garb. 








the late Queen’s reign; the two works wer 
commenced at exactly the same time and wer 
monuments of two styles. 

After 1860 appeared another body of 


. * men 
who designed on somewhat different |inox 
but before considering them he would refer to 


the Great Exhibition of 1851. From th; 
illustrated catalogue of the Exhibition jt ses 
easy to see how atrocious almost all the exhibited 
designs in the crafts were, and the Exhibition 
brought this fact home to the people, and that 
was the great good it did. The reviyal oj 
artistic handicraft dated from this period. ‘Phy. 
Exhibition brought to the front the big many 
facturers and middlemen who understood th, 
art of buying and selling and the art of adye; 
tising, but who did not appreciate or understand 
the art of design. The great advance which has 
recently taken place in industries, and which 
is one of the most pleasing facts of the present 
time, is largely due to the fact that artists hay. 
once more emancipated themselves. One can 
now buy direct from the craftsman who designs 
and makes the wares he sells, and William Morris 
was probably the first to lead the wavy in the 
right direction. Vulgar things, it was true. 
could still be bought in vulgar shops which, 
he was sorry to say, were sometimes shops t 
which the designation “ best”? was applied 
John Ruskin had a good deal to say about the 
Exhibition, but chiefly in opposition to it. As 
a writer of beautiful prose, Ruskin would always 
be held in high esteem by the general publi 
and others, and his writings had had considerab\k 
effect on those who appreciate good art, though 
it was somewhat doubtful if they had had very 
much effect on those who produce it. Ruskin felt 


| strongly the beauties of Gothic architecture, and 


| thoug 


j 


} 





| of 


threw down the gauntlet by comparing the | 


work of the Middle Ages with what he called 


the pagan method of his own time, and his two | 


main principles were sound ones. The first was 
that there should be no features about a building 
which were not necessary for its convenience, 
construction, and propriety; and the second 
was that all ornament should consist of enrich- 
ment of the essential construction of a building ; 
and he further stated that there were many 
objects of ordinary use which were rendered 
ridiculous because the artist, instead of seek- 
ing the most convenient form and decorating 
it perpetrated some extravagance. It was 
as necessary to preach that now asthen. Pugin 
was not always able to practise what he preached, 
but that was not his fault. He was not to blame 
because ornament was cast in plaster, instead 
of being executed in stone, nor for the shams 
which mar so many early examples of the 
revived styie. In one little work he had his own 
way entirely, i.e., in the Roman Catholic Chapel 





at Ramsgate, which remains! a monument of | 


the Gothic feeling which he 


undoubtedly | 


possessed and of the painstaking care he was | 


always ready to take. A much larger work 
in which he assisted was the Houses of 
Parliament, which, as he said, had 
details on a classic body, and it must be granted 


| others which might re A compare 
e 


Tudor | 


that the building is pretty warmly clad. ‘The 


Houses of Parliament and St. George's Hall 
showed clearly the absence of a recognised 


| style of architecture at the commencement of 


he expressed his feelings in beautiful language. 
I he often overstated his case, showed an 
intolerance of architectural works of periods 
other than the Middle Ages, and contradicted 
himself with a freedom which was bewildering. 
As to the architectural work of the secord 
half of the century, there was a marked change 
Pugin and his contemporaries had followed as 
closely as the limitations imposed on them 
permitted the English Gothic of the XVth 
century, but in the work now to be considered 
other forms were developed, and not all of them 
English. The increasing facilities for foreign 
travel had brought the Continent within reach 


everyone, and foreign idioms crept in 
Sir G. Scott got much of his inspiration ot 


English Gothic from the XIIIth and XIVth 
centuries and took many of his ideas trom 
French work, and other architects followed suit 
Most of Scott’s churches were of stone; the 
fine brick churches of London and elsewhere 
were of a later date and by other men, notably 
Butterfield, James Brooks, and others. Scott 
would be chiefly remembered as the central 
figure of the restoration movement which, 
started by the Cambridge Camden Society and 
backed up by the whole army of ecclesiastics, 
swept over the Jand in the sixties and seventies 
A clean sweep was made of everything that 
was not Gothic, and the result was that an 
unrestored church was as difficult to find now és 
an unspoilt watering-place. Before the craze 
set in, churches were full of the work of all ages, 
every stone telling a story, and the history o! 
Engiand was written in and about these old 
buildings. The restorations of the XIXth 
century ruthlessly destroyed this _ histor) 
The problem was no doubt a difficult one; 
to have allowed these old buildings to fall would 
have been an act of vandalism, and the wave 
of Gothic enthusiasm was too strong for halt 
measures. In the case of the cathedrals and 
large churches, it was difficult to see how the 
restorationists could have acted otherwise than 
they did, but some of the parish churches might 
surely have been preserved without the elaborate 
schemes of restoration to which they wet 
subjected. The money spent would have been 
better used in building new churches alongside 
the old ones and allowing the old buildings to 
remain as h’storical monuments, a little )\4l- 
cious attention preventing them from further 
decay. 

From 1875 to the end of the century many 
churches were erected by Street, Butterfield: 
Burges, Pearson, Sedding, Mr. Bodley, ®™ 
I with the best 
examples of the Middle Ages. Street s ne 
work, of course, was the Law Courts, 1p wenieh 
he tried the impossible. This building, probab y 
more than any other, showed the congge 
employing Gothic for public buildings, @) . 
micht be termed the last great effort in the 


style. 
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last quarter of the century was chiefly 
able for the enormous advance which 
the designing of private houses. 
Norman Shaw and Mr. Philip 
Webb’had an immediate effect on both domestic 
and street architecture. Before their erection 
stucco and Welsh slates had been supreme for 

‘vate houses, but they gave way to red brick 
a tiles. The new style was promptly 
cbristesed Queen Anne, and it had its affecta- 
sions, but the style was a sound one and produced 
some excellent results, combined with some 
strange vagaries. The names of some first-rate 
living architects were not known as well as the 
names of living painters of even second or third 
rank, for people rarely looked at a picture 
without asking who age it, but when they 
saw a beautiful building they rarely did more 
than inquire who lived in it or what it was for. 
Following the Queen Anne movement was a 
Continental invasion. Architects crossed the 
Channel and sketched interesting bits which 
they worked into their designs, and sketch book 
architecture became the rage for a short time, but 
level-headed Englishmen after a while resented 
the intrusion of these undigested fragments. 
fhe chief fault of the Queen Anne movement had 
baen a craving after the picturesque, and this 
was carried to a still further extreme by the 
sketch-book men. In time, however, the old 
idage that true picturesqueness lay in simplicity 
reasserted itself and buildings became plainer, 
irchitects relying more on proportion and less 
on ornamentation. Carving, where used at all, 
was not allowed to straggle all over the fag ide, 
but was massed in one or two places where it 
was desired. The sculpture and carving work 
was entrusted to artists and not to firms, and 
sculptors and architects worked once more in 
sympathy A more chastened version of 
classieal architecture than the Queen Anne had 
now replaced that style, but how long the 
present movement would continue it was 
impossible to say. So many changes had taken | 
place, So many phases of art had been attempted | 
in the last century that no one could say how 
lon: it would last, but the chances were in its 
favour, and the style was adaptable. Correct- 
ness Of detail was not insisted upon as in the 
ase of the Greek or the classic revival: its 
fetters hung loosely on the designer and did not | 
ripple his individuality. The great difference 
between work done now and that of a century 
ago was the variety in the present-day work. 
Utilitarian buildings one hundred years ago were 
frankly plain; now, fortunately, architectural 
expression was required in addition. The large 
hotels, the schools, private, public, and tec'»nical, 
the municipal buildings, the blocks of city offices, | 
the big flats, ete., all required special planning 
snd individual expression, and it was this that 
now made an architect’s work so complicated 
and yet so fascinating. It was because of this 
that fail ire Was 80 frequent and success so rare. | 
Each separate building had to be planned, 
lesigned, originated afresh. From the observa- 
ion of the various necessities of planning and 
trom the proper expression given to each type 
would spring sooner or later a recognised 
architectural style—a style in which architects, 
sculptors, painters, and craftsmen, would work | 
eg sah a He said “‘ sooner or later,” 
ee he could go further and say | 
(hat it ls now springing up. Without some such | 
untiormity of ideal advance in architecture was | 
impossible Art was like a State—it could not 
rrteeen in the midst of civil war : but those who 

m a new architectural style in honour of a 
sever tad tape the impossible. There 

en § a thing as a new style; 
styles had always been evolved out of preceding 
and the evolution had been slow 
that it Was impossible to say where one began 
ind the Other ended. To have an absolutely 
new architectural style we should have to 
have new buildings materials, new methods 


The 
remark 
took place in 
The work of Mr. 


rate 





hut 


ones 


so 


of construction, new requirements, a new 
imate, new Conditions, and, in fact, a new 
earth. 

= ie +: 2 

Professor Simpson then showed a large 


number of interesting lantern slides to illustrate 
4s remarks 
Reis Chairman proposed a hearty vote of 
rae to the lecturer, remarking that he had 
nduced the Council of University College to 
Organise the scheme of architectural edu- 
hoa 4 altogether, and that important reform 
1d been placed in the hands of Professor 
Simpson 

The vote of thanks was heartily agreed to, 


pr ae as a vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
OSI Ing 


AS 





THE ASSOCIATION OF MANAGERS GF 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 
THE SEwaceE Propiem. 

A MEETING of this Association was held on 
Saturday afternoon last in the Library of the 
Sanitary Institute, Margaret-street, W.. when 
Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff delivered a presi- 
dential address entitled, “ The Year's Progress 
in the Solution of the Sewage Problem.” 

The lecturer first quoted from a contemporary 
& review of sanitary engineering in 1903, after 
which he remarked that the first impression 
obtained from this long list of works in progress 
must be a recognition of the fact that, however 
Great Britain may be falling behind in other 


departments, we are still maintaining our 
position as the pioncers of sanitation. But, 
although it was flattering that other nations 


should look to us for light and leading upon 
all matters connected with public health, it was 
well known to all practical managers of sewage 
works that these great undertakings were being 
carried from many different standpoints, 
and that‘their design 
common standard or by 
formule of any kind. Things were all sixes and 
great Government department 


ou 
was not connected by a 


generally accepted 


and a 
was sheltering itself behind a Royal Commission 
which had sitting for about five 
without even giving expression of 
upon the main issue they were to report 
Yet it be difficult to find a reference 
drawn more concisely than the one with which 
the Royal Commission had to deal It 

as follows: 

(1) What method or methods of treating and dis- 
posing of sewage (including any liquid from any factory 
or manufacturing process) may properly be adopted, 
consistently with due regard for the requirements of the 
existing law, for the protection of the public health, and 
for the economical and efficient discharge of the duties 
of local authorities. 

(2) If more than one method be adopted, by what 
rules, in relation to the nature or volume of sewage or 
the population to be served or other varying circum- 
stances or requirements, should the particular method 
of treatment and disposal to be adopted be determined ; 
and to make any recommendations which may be 
deemed desirable with reference to the treatment and 
disposal of sewage. 

This was the reference upon which the Royal 
Commission had sitting for five vears, 
and so far as regards the main issue they had 
gone no further than tosay that certain methods, 


sevens 
heen years 


an Oopnion 


upon. 


would 


was 


been 


which were described in no detail, might be 
adopted with certain precautions which were 
not described at all. If it had never been 


appointed the hands of the Local Government 
Board would have been forced long ago. Public 
opinion would have expressed itself so strongly. 
and the department would have been 
pestered by deputations, that it must either have 
proclaimed its incompetence on the house tops 
or have adopted a consecutive and rational 
policy of some kind. If the R val Commission 
had proved competent for the work they had 
undertaken it would have been different, 
but as matters stand it might safely be said 
that the contributions of the Royal Commission 
towards the practical solution of the sewage 
problem so far as the public was con erned had 
been a blank. The four interim reports they 
had issued might very well have been produced 
by a departmental committee of the Local 
Board without committing them 


sO 


Government 
in any way. 

Having referred to the methods of sewage 
disposal in Glasgow and Birmingham, the author 
said :—‘* Now in taking the case of these great 
cities—one still deliberately adopting a process 
at great expense which the other has absolutely 
abandoned, and effecting a great economy in 
it is important not to be led into 
anv wrong conclusion. That the question is one 
of great importance to other communities, 
and that it amounts not only to a difference in 
degree but in kind is quite certain. The 
Corporation of Glasgow and the Birmingham, 
lame. and Rea Drainage Board both acted under 


doing so 


! 
the advice of their expert, and it is difficult 
to believe that both of them can be right except 
under one supposition, namely, that the sewage 
of the two cities differs so materially that what 
was good for one did not apply to the other, 
and that each has been justified in carrying out 
their own works in their own way. Now this 
point is the crux of the whole question, and in 
speaking of the year’s progress we may spend our 
time to some purpose in trying to Investigate 
You will all agree with me 


this contradiction. 


that if the existing state of knowledge is so 
inchoate as to preclude the possibility of arriving 
at a sound conclusion, then the sooner that pro- 
gress goes on the lines of more accurate know- 
ledge the better for all concerned. 


We will 





presume that the scientific advisers of the 
Corporation of Glasgow were fully acquainted 
with the advantages to be obtained from the 
liquefying action of hydrolysing tanks, but that 
they believed there were good reasons for not 
adopting them. It conld not be that the 
Glasgow sewage was not capable of undergoing a 
putreficative fermentation, because it is common 
knowledge that it does, and the only reason that 
one can think of as pointing to the use of chemi- 
cal deposition is the old tradition that the 
organic matter in solution from a hydrolysed 
sewage is in excess of the capacity of anv 
bacterial filter to deal with. In other words, 
they are spending money for chemicals upon 
a supposition which has been entirely disproved 
in the case of Birmingham. We are thus, I 
think, forced to the conclusion that the Glasgow 
scheme, involving a vast sum of money which 
is being saved at Birmingham, was adopted 
under advice which has been repudiated with the 
best results.” 

This was the sort of thing that was going on 
all over the country. while the Royal Commis- 
sion was looking on as though it were an entirely 
disinterested spectator. It was obvious that all 
the works referred to, involving a gigantic sum 
of money collected the rates, were being 
carried on in a haphazard way. unguided by 
any scientific knowledge that “was worth the 
name. The methods now being employed were 
empirical trom start to finish, and the mistakes 
that were being m . involving as they did an 
almost incalculable waste of money and efforts, 
blank ign as to the 
essential in order to obtain 
The extraordinary feature 


fron 


ude 


were the result of rance 
conditions that were 


economical success 


of the situation was that no one—no chemist, 
no engineer, no expert of any kind—had taken 
the trouble to find out what the necessary 


conditions really were by any kind of standard 
that was capable of comparing one sewage 
with another in terms of the measured condition 
any standard of purity 
in an effluent. If the Corporation were to 
question their scientiti upon these 
essential points not one of them would be able 
to give an answer—a really scientific basis of 
any kind—and this being so one need hardly 
be astonished at the absence of any progress 
upon scientific lines. These remarks did not 
apply in the case Birmingham, where a 
successful solution of the problem was being 
rapidly achieved by simply complying with the 
conditions which nature absolutely insists upon 
before becoming the servant of man. It was 
all nonsense about organic matter in solution 
in well hydrolysed sewage being ever in excess 
of a properly constructed bacterial filter to deal 
with. Those who maintained the contrary 
would have to produce a quite exceptional 
sewage in order to prove their point, because 
in a well! aerated filter as much as twenty-nine 
parts per 100,000 of nitric nitrogen had been 
obtained from a hydrolysed sewage, proving a 
capacity for nitrification by the bacterial process 
which was far in excess of anything that could 
be required in the case of a town sewage like 
that of Glasgow. In regard to much smaller 
communities than Glasgow and Birmingham 
there was the same absence of any recognised 
basis to work upon, and the author described the 
procedure of a small town in regard to the 
disposal of its sewage in order to Ulustrate what 
was being done. Proceeding. he said :— 
“In connexion with the year’s progress 
suggestion made in my last year’s address has 
The passage is as tollows :— 


required to prod we 


advisers 


of 


already borne fruit 


“* after having been in the grit chamber long enough 
to allow of the deposition of the detritus and in the 
ana*robic tank long enough to hydrolyse the organic 
matter, the raw incoming sewage should be diverted to 
a second set of grit chambers and tanks, and the liquid 
which has been longest in the anatrobic tank should 
then be circulated so as to pass again through the first 
grit chamber so as to complete the hydrolysis of the 
suspended organic matter, which will otherwise appear 
as sludge.’ 

“I predicted that the adoption of my sug- 
gestion was only a question of time, and this has 
been fulfilled. The suggestion has been carried 
out in a provisional manner by the engineer 
of one of the largest sewage works in the cou try, 
and has given most surprising and satisfactory 
results. It now appears that there is every 
prospect of being able to contine the difficulty 
of dealing with sludge to little more than the 
mineral detritus carried down by the sewers, 
which is inoffensive and easily dealt with. 
Moreover, it has been discovered that the 
de posit from open hydrolysing tanks which have 
been in constant use and undisturbed for four 
years, after being discharged over the surface 
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of a field and dried, is indistinguishable from 
tine garden mould, and is absolutely odourless 
and inoffensive. The old question as to how 
far these aérobic chan 
properly constructed filter, can be depended 
upon to reduce the entire organic matter in 
solution in ordinary hydrolysed fluid is the only 
one that remains, and the answer, based upon 
a wide experience in Staffordshire and other 
districts, is quite positive. If a sufficient depth 
of filtering material is provided, and the requisite 
quantity of air for the life processes of the 
organism is supplied to them, there can be no 
doubt about the satisfactory character of the 
effluent. The only factors to be dealt with are :— 
(a) The depth of filter required to produce 
the necessary standard of purity in the effluent ; 
(b) the quantity of air necessary for the life 
processes of the organisms ; (c) the proper rate 
of flow per unit of filter bed surface in order to 
obtain the best results ; and (d) the best period 
of rest between each discharge to prevent 
gelatinous growths in the filtering material. . . . 
Well, gentlemen, progress is being made very 
slowly, but I do not know of a single practical 
contribution that has come from an official 
source. The key-note of the system under 
which vast sums of money are being wasted is 
to make sure that everything is done in com- 
pliance with existing rules and regulations, 
whether these are flagrantly absurd or not. . . . 
Engineers and chemists seldom or never make 
any protest, but consider they have done their 
duty when they produce schemes which comply 
with the most outrageous official requirement. 
The compulsory purchase of absolutely unsuit- 
able land and insisting in certain cases that the 
discharge of sewage must be limited to twenty- 
five gallons per head of the population when 
dealt with by bacterial processes are most out- 
rageous requirements, but they have survived 
from conditions that in many cases are in no 
way applicable to the existing facts. It is to 
be} hoped that next year will find that great 
improvements have been introduced and that 
economy combined with efficiency will follow.” 

Dr. Childs proposed, Mr. J. T. Hall (Staines), 
Chairman of Council, seconded, and Dr. Bostock 
Hill supported a vote of thanks to Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff at the close of the reading of the paper. 
The motion was agreed to, and Mr. Scott 
Moncrieff replied. 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 

THE Twentieth Annual General Meeting of the 
Institute of Builders, Incorporated, was held 
at the Registered Offices of the Institute, 31 and 
32, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C., on the 16th 
instant, Mr. W. F. King, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having 
been read and confirmed, the Report of the 
Council was read, as well as the audited accounts 
and balance-sheets of the Institute General 
and Benevolent Funds for the year ending 
December 31, 1903. 

The Report referred to the agreement arrived 
at with the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on the question of the conditions of con- 
tract, which has already been dealt with in 
our columns, and the Council expressed a desire 
to place on record its high appreciation of the 
action taken in this matter by their President, 
Mr. King. The Council also acknowledged 
the valuable services rendered by the 
Conditions of Contract Committee, and by 
Mr. Benjamin I. Greenwood (President 
National Federation of Master Builders). The 
Report further stated that : 

“ The new forms bear on their endorsement the seais 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Institute 
of Builders, and the National Federation of Master 


Builders. : Judging by the large number of 
copies sold, it is evident that the agreed forms have been 


s, which occur in a | 





| and attended a meeti 
| Corporation, at both of which the views of your Council 


by His Majesty’s Office of Works to clerks of works. 
The reply was to the effect that a Government office 
cannot conduct its business on the same lines as those 
suitable to individual employers. 

“Your Council has had under consideration the 
Corporation of London Proposed By-Laws, re demolition 
of old buildings. Representatives of this Institute met 
a committee of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
of the Streets Committee of the 


were fully expressed. The original draft has been 
considerably modified, and further action will be taken if 
the by-laws submitted to the Local Government Board 
contain clauses prejudicial to builders. 

“In accordance with the instructions of the last 
General Meeting, your Council has considered the 
question of a form of contract for sub-contractors. 
Many valuable suggestions were received from members 


| of the Institute, and an analysis of them was laid before 
| the Conditions of Contract Committee and referred to 





well received by architects and builders generally through- | 


out the country. 

“Your Council had before it various Parliamentary 
bills affecting the building trade, and took the necessary 
action to support those beneficial to builders and con- 
tractors and to oppose those which were detrimental. .. . 

“ Your Council has decided to continue its opposition 
to the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. 

“ Your Council was invited by the London County 
Council to make suggestions as to amendments of the 
existing Building Acts. 
Institute Parliamentary Committee, which co-operated 

guilders’ Association. The Joint Committee came to 
have the draft of the proposed bill in their possession 
in order to make suggestions upon it, and the L.C.C. 
was 80 informed. 

“* Complaints continue to be received of the insistence 
here and there, of architects upon priced bills of quantities 
being deposited with tenders. Your Council has taken 


satisfactory results. On a similar matter some corre- 


The matter was referred to the | 


spondence has passed between this Institute and His | 
Majesty's Office of Works, your Council objecting to | 
| contractors’ priced bills of quantities being handed over | 


the solicitor. A form has been drafted, and will be laid 
before the Annual General Meeting. . . . 

“In consequence of His Majesty s Office of Works 
having made the quantities a part of its contract, the 
necessity no longer exists for this Institute to appoint 
surveyors to take out the quantities on behalf of con- 
tractors for Government works. 

“‘A conference, attended by representatives of this 
Institute, was held on the 19th June (1903), at the 
Building Trades International Exhibition, to consider 
matters relating to the ‘ Standard Size of Bricks." The 
recommendations of the conference were as follows :-— 

*** (1) The length of the brick should be double the 
width plus the thickness of one vertical joint. 

““* (2) Brickwork should measure four courses of bricks 
and four joints to a foot. 

“* (3) Joints should be } in. thick and an extra ,',;th, 
making ,‘,ths for the bed joints to cover irregularities in 
the bricks. This gives a standard length of 9} in. 
centre to centre of joints. 

“* The bricks to be measured in the following manner :— 

“* A. Eight stretchers laid square end and splay end 
in contact in a straight line to measure 72 in. 

“* B. Eight headers side to side, frog upwards in 
a straight line to measure 35 in. 

“*C. Eight bricks, the first brick frog downwards 
and then alternately, frog to frog, and back to back, 
to measure 21} ins. 

“* A margin of 1 in. less will be allowed as to A, 
and 4 in. less as to B and C. 

“** This is to apply to all classes of walling bricks, both 
machine and haadanede. erlechee 

“Your Council regrets to report the loss by death of 
the following members :—Mr. Dudley C. Gayford, Mr. 
John Greenwood, Mr. B. E. Ni, htingale, Mr. S. T. Turtle, 
and Mr. G. Nelson Watts. feenty-tve new members 
have joined during the past year. . . . 

“In accordance with the Articles of Association, the 
President, the Treasurer (Col. Stanley G. Bird, C.B.), 
one Vice-President (Mr. Woodman Hill), one Auditor 
(Mr. A. E. Parker), and four members of the Exec. tive 
Council (Mr. B. Hannen, jun., Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. 
A. F. Randall, and Mr. T. Rowbotham), will retire, but 
are eligible for re-election.” 


The Report and balance-sheets having been 


adopted, 

The following elections were made for the 
ensuing year :— 

President, Mr. C. H. Barnsley (Birmingham) ; 
Vice- Presidents, Mr. Woodman Hill (London), 
Mr. Jos. Bell, J.P. (Cambridge) ; Hon. Treasurer, 
Col. Stanley G. Bird, C.B. (London); Hon. 
Auditor, Mr. Edmund J. Hill (London); 
Executive Council, Mr. Jas.Carmichael (London), 
Mr. R. ©. Foster (Rugby), Mr. L. Horner 
(London), Mr. T. Rowbotham, J.P. (Birming- 
ham), Mr. C. W. Green (Liverpool). 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. William F. King for so ably discharging 
the duties of President for the last two years. 

The form of contract for sub-contractors was 
discussed and agreed to and the meeting then 


terminated. 
cen oe 


Proposep ImprovED Srreet LIGHTING IN 
Giascow.—A meeting of the Watching and 
Lighting Committee of Glasgow Corporation 
was held on the 11th inst., kee a report was 
submitted by a special committee which was 
appointed some time ago to consider how 
thoroughfares of the city might be better 
lighted than at present. It contained the 
following recommendations :—The adoption in 
the city of an improved system of incandes- 
cent gas lighting for all streets in which gas 
is used; the adoption of a suitable pattern 
of square lantern; the lighting of all car 
routes (not lighted by electricity) by two- 
burner lanterns, consuming 3} cubic ft. per 
hour; the lighting of all main streets, other 
than car routes, with single-burner lanterns, 
consuming 3} cubic ft. per hour, and all im- 
portant crossings with double-burner lanterns; 
the lighting of all other streets with single- 
burner lanterns, consuming 2°8 cubic ft. per 
hour; the use of anti-vibrators in all lanterns 
erected in those streets in which heavy traffiv 


| prevails; that at street crossings trans i 
with the Parliamentary Committee of the London Master | p : ; a 


indicating the names of the streets at the 


the conclusion that it was necessary for the members t, | CO™MCTS of which the lamps are situated be 


inserted in the lanterns; and that a staff of 
men be organised to inspect and attend to the 


burners and mantles. These recommenda- 
tions were approved by the Watching and 
Lighting Committee. Mr. James D. Borth- 






wick, Police Treasurer, estimated that the 
initial cost of the installation recommended 
would be 21,6441., which, spread over eight 
— would involve an annual charge of 









THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCT] a 
The first meeting of the newly-clected to be 
London County Council was held on “Tuesday mp 
: ‘ . ’ . CSCGRY Ho: 
in the County Hall, Spring- gardens, when the mk! 
following elections were made: As chairms,. whes 
veaye , 1airman, [heat 
Mr. J. Williams Benn ; as vice-chairman. Mr (Crewe 
E. A. Cornwall ; as deputy-chairman, Mr. F-. F Lew 
Alliston ; and as aldermen: Sir Francis Mowatt. chure 
Mr. R. Strong, Lord Sandhurst, Mr. Ww, RF’ road, 
Mullins, Mr. Isaac Mitchell, Mr. W. 8. Sanders Son | 
Sir W. B. Richmond, Mr. A. Fowell Buxton, re 
Mr. Whitaker ‘Thompson, and Mr. Edwaui ae 
White. a 
Loans.—On the recommendation of the Brew 
Finance Committee sanction was given to Du 
Hampstead Borough Council to the borrowing f th 
of ,000/. for making up a new street, and a loan vale, 
of 10,0001. was granted to the Poplar Guardians for 
for poor law purposes. — We 
Oxford or Regent-Circus ?—The Historica} “a F 
Records and Buildings Committee reported eee 
as follows :— Woot 
“Our attention having been drawn to the incon- Isl 
venience which is caused owing to the indiscriminate (Crisy 
use of the terms ‘‘ Oxford-circus ” and “ Regent-circus" show 
for the circus at the intersection of Oxford-street and stock 
Regent-street, we directed that communications should Ke 
be addressed to the City Council of Westminster and the er 
St. Marylebone Metropolitan Borough Council, inquiring abut 
whether they saw any objection to the removal of the tone 
name “ Regent-circus”’ wherever it appeared at the road 
locality in rate with a view to giving preference to Co. | 
the name of “ Oxford-circus " which we are of opinion Le 
should be retained. The local authorities in both cases aia 
expressed their agreement with the proposal, and we 2 he 
have accordingly asked them to give effect thereto by nde 


removing the name tablets bearing th name “ Regent- 
eircus,”” and by obliterating that name in all cases ip 
which it is possible to do so,” 

Stephenson's Engine.—The Joint Committee 
of the Bridges and Historical Records and 
Buildings Committee recommended that the 
open space at the Lambeth end of Westminster 
Bridge be used for the erection thereon of the ge 
“ Invicta,” the engine constructed by Stephen- Me 
son, and which Sir David Salomons had offered an 
to present to the Council. W 

Mr. Beachcroft moved that the matter te par 
referred back, on the ground that the proyer _ 
pe for the ancient specimen was in a museum. = 

f anybody offered the Council the first cab, 
or sedan chair, would the Council undertake to 
place it in a similar position ? 

Mr. Burns seconded the amendment, and said 
the engine was not artistic enough to be placed +h 
in an open space. th 

Sir William Richmond said a more incon- 
ceivably ridiculous place than Westminster 
Bridge for the engine could not be imagined up 
They might just as well propose to" put it on Col 
the top of St. Paul’s. wal 

On a show of hands, the amendment was 
carried by a large majority,” and the, matter 
was accordingly referred back. 

The Council adjourned soon after five o'clock. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 18% ‘, 
BUILDING ACT. . 


Tue London County Council at their meet- 
ing on Tuesday dealt with the following v 
applications under the London Building Act. rex 
1 The names of applicants are giver 
between parentheses : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Hampstead.—Bay windows to blocks of flats 
to be known as Priory-mansions, on the north- ’ 
east side of East Heath-road, Hampstead (Mr. 
J. F. C. Bell).—Consent. 

Clapham.t—-An iron and glass porch to Lan- 
easter Lodge, Chivalry-road, Clapham, to abut e 
upon Bolingbroke-grove (Messrs. Rogers, Chap- br 
man, and Thomas for Mr. J. H. Thomas).- st 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—One-story shops upon part of the 
forefronts of Nos. 38, 40, 42, and 44, Forest- 
hill-road, Camberwell (Mr. W. Goldsmith for 
Messrs. Rogers Brothers, Mr. R. W. Welford, 
and the trustees of the late Mr. Chissell). 

Consent. 

Dulwich.—Retention of an addition to the 
one-story shop at No. 94, Lordship-lane, Dul- ! 
wich, abutting upon Chesterfield-grove (Messrs. p 
W. Martin and Co).—Consent. a 

Hackney, Central.—A one-story show-room i 
addition upon the existing one-story shops 4? 

Town Hall Buildings, Mare-street, Hackney, s 
abutting upon The Grove (Mr. J. Hamilton 

for the Hackney Furnishing Company, Ltd.). , 
Consent. F 

Hackney, North.—Yhat the application of } 
Mr. C. Cheston for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of houses on the site 
of No. 1, Clapton-common, Hackney, to abut 
upon the north side of Filey-avenue and the 
west side of Upper Clapton-road, was require®’ 
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ommenced and compleed, be granted.— 


to be © 
Consent. 

Hoxton. - 

and glass 
Theatre, 
‘eawe).--Consent. ; 
Creme A porch in noes of fe a 
hurch on the south-eastern side * — we! 
road, Lewisham (Messrs W. D. iM urch anc 
ator the Rev. F. A. Trick). ong 

Paddington, South.—A one-story addition 

on part of the forecourt of Nos, 24 and 26, 
: en's-road, Bayswater (Messrs. Still, Wheat, 
Po Luker for ~~ ee Wiltshire 
Deaw Yompany).—Consent. 

Brewery Wo ey). and glass shelter in front 

Pies dship-lane Hall, to abut upon Wood- 
f the Lordship 4 ¥ 
vale, Lordship-lane, Dulwich (Mr. H. G. Brace 
for the Dulwich and Forest-hill Public Hall 
Company, Ltd.).—Refused. ae 

Hackney, South.—A warehouse building at 
‘>. 17, Sutton-place, Hackney, to abut upon 
i rwick-road (Mr. J. Hamilton for Mr. T. C. 
Wootton).- Refused. 

Islington, East.—That the request of Messrs. 
Crisp and Wilby for permission to retain a 
show-case on the forecourt of No. 100, Black- 
+ock-road, Islington, be not granted.— Agreed. 

Kensington, South.t+—Buildings on a site 
butting on the north-western side of Kensing- 

nroad and the eastern side of Melbury- 
road, Kensington oye we Drivers, Jonas, and 
Co. for the Earl of Ilchester). —Refused. 

Lewisham.—Buildings on a site abutting 
ipon the east side of Mayow-road and north 
side of Sydenham-road, Lewisham (Messrs. J. 
Edmondson and Son for Mr. J. Edmondson).— 
Refused. 

Paddington, North.—A one-story addition 
at the rear of Nos. 480 and 482, Harrow-road, 
Paddington, to abut upon Fernhead-road (Mr. 
FL. Shepherd for Mr. J. Alexander).— 
Refused. 

Strand.—A projecting shop front at No. 5, 
St. James’s-street, St. James, Westminster 
Messrs. Boehmer and Gibbs for Messrs. G. H. 
and A. Bywaters).—Refused. 

Wandsworth (Detached).—One-story shops on 
part of the forecourts of ten houses on the 
north side of Rosendale-road, Herne-hill, to 
the westward of No. 1, Park-villas (Mr. P. C. 
Davies for Messrs. H. Block, R. Parry, H. 
Eaborne, and F. J. Chapman).—Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Brizton.—(a) That the resolution of the 
Council of November 17, 1903, consenting to 
the erection of a one-story shop upon part of 
the forecourt of Hebert House, Coldharbour- 
lane (Messrs. T. Laws and Sons) be rescinded. 
5) A one-story shop, and sign-board over, 
upon part of the forecourt of Hebert House, 
Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell, with external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from 
- centre of the roadway of Milkwell-yard.— 
Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—That the application of 
Messrs. Still, Wheat, and Luker for an exten- 
sion of the periods within which the rebuilding 
f No. 46, Morning-lane, Hackney, abutting 
upon Fox’s-lane, was required to com- 
menced and completed, be granted.—Consent. 
Holborn. -That the application of Mr. 
R. J. Worley for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a block of build- 
igs On the south-east side of Shaftesbury- 
venue, to abut also upon Vine-street, was 
required to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—Consent. 

Kennington.The retention of a building 
adjoining No. 10, Frank-street, Kennington, 
with the forecourt fence at less than the pre- 
“ribed distance from the centre of the road- 
Mo of the street (Mr. W. Bartholomew for 
Mesers Richardson and Kingston).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.t--A building on the west 
— of Mansfield-street, Southwark, with 
external walls at less than the prescribed dis- 
. ice from the centre of the roadway of the 
street (Messrs. R. Iloe and Co.).—Consent. 

3), Denfton— A building at the rear of No. 
OU, bac road, Kennington (Messrs. Flood 
ing for Mr. F. C. N. Flood).— Refused. 


Kensi Space at Rear. 
ensington, South.—A modification of 


Provisions of section 41 with 
spaces about buildi: rs, 
proposed 


lette.*sg on an iron 
front of the Britannia 
Hoxton (Mr. B. 


Fixing of 
shelter 1n 
Hoxton-street, 





the 
regard to open 
; so far as relates to the 
{ residential flat a a 7 
Brompton read = on the south-east side of 
shout pot ey jAensington, with open spaces 
Hiren a locks (Mr C. W. Stephens for 
Sten SLores, Ltd ji ~Consent. 
aa - A modification of the provisions of 
by Idir se, ge regard to open spaces about 
erection of N was telates to the proposed 
with an elise’ 9, Fieldgate-street, Stepney, 
LE Mulla ran Open space at the rear (Mr. 
rensington, rs Mr. Lewis). —Consent. 
provisions of ee A modification of the 
spaces about welaen 41 with regard to open 
it buildings, so far as relates to the 


eTectio “) pe 
pn : of a building at No. 40, Hyde-park- 


*nsington (Mr. R. J. Worley).—Refused. 
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Paddington, South.—An addition at the rear 
of No. 24, Craven-hill-gardens, Paddington 
(Messrs. F. T. Bruton and Sons).—Refused. 

Deviation from Certified Plans 

Holborn.—Certain deviations from the 
certified by the District Surveyor, so far as 
relates to the re-erection of No. 16, Ormond- 
yard, Queen's-square, Holborn (Mr. T. Wilson 
for Mr. W. C. Gidden).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover.—Certain deviations 
from the plan certified by the District Surveyor, 
so far as relates to the rebuilding of No. 94, 
New Bond-street, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Mr. W. J. Ancell for Messrs J. Lyons and 
Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 

Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Kensington, South.—Buildings on the west 
side of Melbury-road, Kensington, to abut also 
upon Holland-park-foad (Messrs. Drivers, 
Jonas, and Co. for the Earl of Ilchester).- 
Refused. 

Mile-end.t—Three buildings with one-story 
shops in front on the west side of Coborn 
road, Mile-end, southward of No. 3, Coborn- 
road (Messrs. Hammack, Lambert, and Son 
for Mr. J. J. Musto).—Refused. 


plans 


Line of Frontage and Construction 
Hampatead.-The retention of a coal-shed 
at the rear of No. 1, Akenside-road, Hamp- 


stead, abutting upon Lyndhurst-road (Messrs. 

G. W. and H. G. Potter for Mr. F. W. Smith) 
Consent. 
Holborn.—An 


n.— £ iron gangway across Castle 
street, Farringdon-road, Holborn (Messrs. 
Lander, Bedells, and Crompton for Messrs 


Falk, Stadelmann and Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 
Formation of Streets. 

Wandsworth.—That the application of Mr 
K. Robertson, for an extension of the period 
within which new streets on the Totterdown- 
fields estate, Upper Tooting-road, Wandsworth, 
were required to be clearly defined through- 
out and thrown open to the publie as high- 
ways, be granted.—Consent. 

Building for the Supply of Electricity. 

St. Pancras, East.-A deviation from the 
plans approved on May 12, 1902, for the con- 
struction of an addition to a _ generating- 
station and works on the north side of Pratt- 
street, St. Pancras (Mr. S. W. Baynes for the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of St. 
Pancras).— Consent. 

Alteration of Buildings. 

St. George, Hanover aquare.—An addition at 
No. 425, Oxford-street, St. George, Hanover- 
square (Mr. R. P. Kennedy for Messrs. Thrupp 
and Maberly).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The uniting of 


Nos. 178 and 179, New Bond-street, St. 
George, Hanover-square, with an irregular 


open space at the rear (Messrs. E. Wimperis 
and Best).—Consent. 
Width of Way and Construction. 
Fulham.--The retention of a wood and iron 
building at the rear of the “Live and Let 


Live” beer-house, North-end-road, Fulham, 
abutting upon Portland-street (Mr. W. 
Stewart for Messrs Mann, Crossman and 


Paulin, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Rotherhithe.—An iron shed on the north 
side of Rotherhithe-street, Rotherhithe (Messrs. 
Croggan and Co. for Messrs. Quirk, Barton, 
and Co.).—Consent. 

Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 

Paddington, South.—Means of escape in 
case of fire proposed to be provided on the 
sixth story of Nos. 12-17, Hyde-park-place, 
Bayswater-road, Paddington (Mr. F. T. Verity 
for the executors of the late Mr. A. Bush).— 
Consent. 

Height of Buildings. 

Southwark, West.—Retention of an addition 
to the premises of the Amalgamated Press, 
Ltd.. on the south side of Lavington-street, 
Southwark, exceeding in height the width of 
that street (Mr. H. O. Ellis).—Consent. 

The recommendations marked + are 
trary to the views of the local authority. 


om 

King’s Cottece Hosprrat.—The President of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects has 
nominated Mr. Rowland Plumbe, who accepts 
the appointment, to act as assessor in the com- 
petition for the designs of the projected new 
Hospital buildings at Denmark-hill, Camber- 
well, to accommodate 600 beds. The Ecclesias 
tical Commissioners have promised to contri- 
bute 2.5007. towards the Removal Fund, having 
regard to the fact that the Hospital will be 
erected upon a site in proximity to their large 
estates in South London and to the benefit 
which will thereby result to the poorer 
residents upon their property there. Towards 
the estimated initial expenditure of 300,000? 
the total sum thus far subscribed amounts to 
106.7637, and a former patient will give 
50.000 bricks of his own manufacture, delivered 
at the new works. 


con- 





| The 


SHEFFIELD Society or ARCHITECTS AND Sup- 
vVEYorS.—The monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held on 
the 10th inst. in the Lecture Hail of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society, Leopold-street. Mr 
T. Winder pesided. Mrr. J. R. Wigfull, one of t! e 
local secretaries for the congress held in Sheffield 
last August, gave a lecture entitled in 
Worksop and Neighbourhood with the British 
Archeological Association.” 
descriptive of 
undertaken by and friends of the 
Association. Selecting the churches of Blyth. 
Worksop, and Steetley, he showed by means cf 
plans and views their history and chi 
features. These churches, he said, were all of 
the Norman period, and formed excellent 
examples for the study of that style, as they 
embraced all the phases of the style from the 
somewhat rude and art haic work ‘ f Blyth to the 
perfec ted and semi-transitional work ‘at Work. 
The latter, however, suffered extensively 
when the church was * thoroughly restored ” in 
1847 Most of the orig ; then 
so reworked or replaced by new material as to 
give the idea at first of a hurch. Some 
features of interest notably the 
XIfIth century chapel and the beautiful iron- 
work on the south doorway. The lecture was 
illustrated by numerous lantern slides, exhibited 
by Mr. J. Atkinson, of University College. On 
the motion of Mr. C. M. Hadfield, seconded by 
Mr. W. Potts, and supported by Messrs. Ww J 
Pale, Horace Wilson, and E. Howarth, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer 

LEEDS AND YORESHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
Society.—At the eighth sessional meeting 
of this Society, Mr. Butler Wilson presiding, 
a paper on the “Sketching Excursions of the 
Birmingham Architectural Association”? was 
read by Mr. C. E. Bateman, illustrated by 150 
lantern slides prepared by Mr. John Ward 
These covered most of the ground traversed by 
the Society during the past ten years, which was 
indicated by a map embracing the following 
centres of operation:—Broadway, Ludlow, 
Oxford, Tewkesbury. Cambridge and_ Ely, 
Cirencester, Stamford and Feterborough, Bur 
ford, Banbury, and Kettering. 

Giascow ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
On the 8th inst. Professor Charles Gourlay 
delivered a lecture on “ Athens and its Architec- 
ture’ to th. members of this Association, the 
Vice-president, Mr. James Lochhead, being in 
the chair. The lecturer gave the impressions he 
formed while studying architecture in Athens 
last year. Beginning with a general descripticn 
of the beautiful situation of the city and of the 
Acropolis, he afterwards dealt with the lighting 
of the Parthenon, the peculiarity of position of 
the Panathenaic frieze on the Parthenon, and 
the suitability of its design and execution for its 
position. The Propylea was next referred to as 
showing how much, due to its unfinished state, 
may be learnt regarding Greek methods of 
construction; the temple of Niké Apteroc— 
the gem of the Acropolis : the Ere« htheion, with 
its wonderful beauty of detail and the vanations 
in its carving. Then the buildings on the 
plain were referred to, including the Theseion, 
the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, also the 
Stele in the Ceramicus and in the National 
Museum, and the Olympeion and the Horo- 
logium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes, as owing 
their existence to foreign patrons of the city. 
Then followed the work of the Roman period 
in Athens as mav be seen in the gate to tle 
Agora. the monument of Philoppappus, the arch, 
and the librarv of Hadrian, the latter with 
its colour obtained by the use t different- 
coloured marbles instead of by pcinting the 
marbles according to the ancient ¢ ireek practice. 
work of the Christian period was next 
referred to, particularly that to be found in the 


His remarks were 


one of the day's excursions 


mem bers 


haracteristic 


sop. 
features were 


} 
nat 


new 


1 
remained, 


| churches of St. Nicodemus, the Saints Theodore, 


the Kapnikarea, and the small Metropolis 
Lastly, modern work as exhibited u the 
Academy of Science. the University, and the 


Librarv—all on the University Boulevard ; also 
the modcrn Cathedral, the Royal Palace, the 
Observatory, ete The lecture was illustrated 
by a large number of photographs and drawings, 
and by sketches drawn by the lecturer in Athens. 
NoRTHERN AR€HITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
The annual meeting of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association was held on the 9th inst., in the 
rooms of the Association, 36, Northumberland- 
street. Newcastle, the President (Mr. J. Walton 
Taylor) presiding. The annual report was 
submitted by the Secretary, Mr. A. B. Plummer, 
from which it appeared that since the last report 
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15 members, 18 associates, and 18 students 
have been elected, and the total membership 
is now 224 as compared with 203 in the previous 
twelve months. The Report stated that a 
letter had been sent during the“year to the City 
Council protesting against the Corporation 
officials carrying out public architectural works, 
and this was duly presented at a meeting of the 
Council. The A report show that 


.several additions had been made to the books. 


The demand had shown no falling off, the issues 
being 240 in all. The financial statement placed 
the receipts, including a balance in hand of 
741. 18s. 4d., at 2097. 9s., and, after meeting 
expenditure and investing 50/., there was a 
balance of 49. 4s. 10d. The reports were 
adopted, and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. J. W. 
Taylor; Vice-President, Mr. J. T. Cackett ; 
Secretary, Mr. A. B. Plummer; Treasurer, 
Mr. R. Burns Dick ; Librarian, Mr. H. C. Charle- 
wood ; with the members of the Council, who 
were re-elected. 


Op . 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SuRREY ARCH#AOLOGICAL ¥ Soctety.—The 
Surrey Archeological Society has announced 
that it has now completed the excavations 
upon which it has been engaged for several years 
on the site of the ancient Cistercian Abbey of 
Waverley, at Farnham, as further work would 
not be likely to be sufficiently fruitful in dis- 
coveries to justify the expenditure involved. 
The Society report that the importance of the 
work is shown by the fact that the plan which 
it has now been*possible to draw of the con- 
ventual buildings is the most complete of any 
whch has as yet been made of a Cistercian 
house. It is proposed to reproduce this plan in 
colour, and on the same large scale that has 
already been adopted for Fountains and other 
abbeys, in illustration of a full account of 
Waverley Abbey which Mr. Harold Brakspear 
will contribute to the Society’s collections. 
Reporting upon last season’s excavations, the 
Society states that an examination of the 
ground north of the brewhouse resulted in the 
discovery of a large block of buildings, consisting 
of a small chamber, placed east and west, and a 


much larger building to the north of it, the | 


work being of the XIIIth century. Projecting 
west from the large building was an added build- 
ing, divided into three aisles by wooden posts 
on chamfered stone bases. Mr. Harold Brak- 
Spears impression was that the small chamber 
was a kitchen, and the building to the north the 
house for inferior guests ; that to the west would 
then be the secular infirmary. "A thick boundary 
wall to the north-west was followed. 
turned at a sharp angle and ran on westward, 
and terminated in a small room, apparently 
of the XIIth century, with a doorway on the 
north and a fireplace on the east. North of 
this was a large barn, with a doorway on the 
east, opening out into a paved yard of consider- 
able extent. South of the barn a large number 
of walls were found, but they all belonged to a 
period posterior to the suppression of the 
Abbey. The search for the gatehouse in this 
direction was unsuccessful. Some very interest- 
ing investigations were also made on the site 
of earlier excavations, with the object, successful 
in many cases, of clearing up doubtful points. 


a 
Zllustrations, 





VILLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON : 
A VIGNETTE. 


ct 


pea) CROSS the rushing waters of the Rhone 





roofs faded to cinder-colour by the 
heat of the southern sun. To reach 
traverse the Tle de la Barthelasse 
and the wooden bridge that leads to the opposite 
bank, and take the winding road that brings 
us close under the shadow of the tall isolated 
tower of Philipp:-le-Bel. From here a slight 
bend to the left and we see the towers of the 
ancient fortress of Saint André standing above 
the sloping, sombre-coloured roofs of the town. 
Villeneuve is a vast ruin, or rather an accumula- 
tion of ruins—no modern buildings link the 
past and present; it belongs wholly to the 
Middle Ages. 
ecclesiastics and nobles now give dubious 
shelter to the poorer classes, and the household 
washing flaps and bulges 


it we 


This | 


| in the 


lies the dead little town, its ragged | 








| is to our mind out of scale with the rest. 
The once stately mansions of | 


prosaically from | 
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Sketch for a House for the Isle of Wight. Plan. 
, it Th : waside BOOKS RECEIVED. 
balconies and bays. e spacious courtyards iS ee? . " 
are strewn with a decrepit multitude of objects— THe MODERN CARPENTER AND _ JomxER. 
broken earthenware, dilapidated rush-bottomed | Edited by G. Lister ee Divisional. 
chairs, rusty iron hoops, discarded implements volume Vil. (The Gresham Pu lishing Co.) 
of agriculture, and slimy garbage. (uk Great Masters: Reproductions in 
The old castle stands silent and dismantled, Photogravure. Part X. _(W. Heinemann. 5s 
facing the grey mass of the Papal Palace across LITTLEHAMPTON, ARUNDEL ANU AMBERLEY 
the water. Within the famous (Chartrease | By W. Gcodliffe. (The Homeland Association. 
j afer > | 6d.) 
children sprawl! barefooted on the refectory ) so et a " 
steps ; wor fresco s on the cloister walls, once |  Firk anp ExpLosion pee Pg \ on 
bright and beautiful, are now dank and crumb- Schwartz. Translated by Char es T. C. Salter. 
ling ; the canopied well in the central court is (¢ harles Griffin and Co. ae ; a 
overgrown with moss and lichen, and grass _ COMPULSORY a: oS 4AND = _— 
grows luxuriously between the flags—every- COMPANIES, _BTC. 3 y 10mas 4 Waghorn. 
where a feeling of neglect. a musty odour cf | (Effingham Wilson. 2s.) 
decry. J. Percy WapHAM. pepe 


ENTRANCE HALL, * ELVEDEN.’ 
Tuts drawing illustrates the entrance hall 
additions recently completed. The 
enriched plaster dome is carried by marble 
columns with alabaster caps and bases. The 
walls are panelled in wainscot, left natural, up 
to the cornice. CLYDE Youna. 


GARDEN FRONT, HOUSE 
HADLEY ROAD. 


WE give an illustration of the garden frent of 


ON THE 


Correspondence. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 

Sir,—-I was unable to attend the special 
meeting when the proposed change of the day 
of meeting was discussed. : 

We have grown so accustomed to Friday 
that I shall be sorry to see any change made 
The meetings have always been well attended, 
but the Jewish members and the week-enders 
should be considered. : 

I think that Monday will not suit the latter 


| gentlemen, and it will prevent members of the 


this house, of which the other front, with a | 


plan and description, was published in our 
issue of September 19, 1903. 

The present illustration was exhibited in last 
year's Royal Academy. 


SKETCH FOR HOUSE, ISLE OF WIGHT, 

Tus sketch for a house, by Mr. G. O. Scorer, 
was designed for a site overlooking the sea. 
The materials to be used were Portland stone 
and red brick 
orangery or winter garden. 
at present been carried out. 

The drawing was exhibited at 
Academy last vear. 


The work has not 


the 


HOUSE, 37, CHEYNE WALK. 

THE original history of the site of this charac- 
teristic house, and of the name given to it, the 
‘““Magpie and Stump,” is indicated on the 
drawing. 


‘ »£ re ¢ > eT ie i ie 
a feature of the house*is the | mittee has been drawn to the report of th 


Royal | 


Surveyors’ Institution attending. 1 suggest 
that Tuesday be the day selected. There are 
very few meetings on that day, and the room 
ut in order for the R.I.B.A. meeting on the 


| Monday would remain ready for the A.A. 0" 
the Tuesday. 


held at the 


I conclude that meetings will be 
i would be 


new quarters after this session; there 


| some loss of dignity, but some gain in con 


venience. Henry LovecRoveE. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS | REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 
Sir,—The attention of my Executive Com 


First Annual Meeting of this Association . 
your issue of the 4th inst., and I am = 
to point out that your reporter (no dou Dt poh 
inadvertence) has failed to do justice to ™ 
outgoing Council of the Association. 


With regard to the amendment moved by 


| Mr. Shallcross to refer back the report of the 


The front is a good example of effect | 


obtained by very simple means, though the large | 


egg and tongue ornament under the cornice 
t The 


tinting of the original drawing was unfortu- | 


| nately not such as to come out well in litho- 


graphing, which has rather spoiled its appear- 
ance in the illustration. 


Council, no mention is made of the following 
facts :— : x 
(1) That after discussion thé gentleman ww 
seconded the amendment asked Mr. soe a 
if he would withdraw the amendment, vr 
it was pointed out that such a course W 
ermissible. 
: (2) That the seconder when the amendmen! 
was put to the vote abstained from Leroy 
(3) That Mr. Shallcross alone suppor 


| own amendment; and (4) that when the re 


i he whole 
solution to adopt the report was put the W’ 
meeting except Mr. Shallcross voted for 1 
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WELL IN THE COURTYARD OF THE CHARTRE! 


Drawn BY Mr. J]. Percy V 
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The matter would be of little importance 
but for the danger there is that your readers 
may by the expressions “lost by a majority,” 
“carried by a majority,” be led to think that 
the Association is divided. : 

The truth is exactly the opposite. Fortun- 
ately the Association consists of members of 
yaried views and experience in reference to 
building by-laws. It is equally fortunate that 
the Council are agreed upon the best course to 
be pursued in order to attain the object for 
which the Association was formed. 

. A. Reap, Hon. Secretary. 

*.®)ur own representative was not present 
atthe meeting. We relied on a report forwarded 
to us, which was apparently not as accurate 
in detail as it ought to have been.—Ep. 


—__e-—- 
LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
TripunaL OF APPEAL CAasE. 


Tue Tribunal of Appeal under the London 
Building Act, 1894, met at the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution, Great George-street, Westminster, on 
Tuesday, to hear an appeal by Mr. William 
Woodward (for Messrs. White and Co. and 
Mr. F. Sweetland) under section 43 (iii.) 
against the decision of the London County 
Council in the matter of the erection of a 
building on the site of 61, 62, and 63, Jermyn- 
street, Piccadilly. The members of the 
Tribunal present were Messrs. Penfold, Hud- 
son, and Griining. 

Mr. Woodward conducted the case for the 
appellant, aud Mr. Andrews, from the solici- 
tors’ department of the London County 
Council, appeared on behalf of the respon- 
dents. 

Before the merits of the case had been 

entered upon, Mr. Andrews raised an objec 
tion on a point of procedure. He submitted 
that there had been no proper a plication to 
the Council within the period which enabled 
this appeal to be brought, inasmuch as a 
certain letter of the appellant was not an 
application, and the reply of the Council was 
not a decision within section 3 of the Act. 
Mr. Andrews further pointed out that the 
refusals of the County Council in September 
and October, which the appellant did not 
appeal against within fourteen days, could not 
now be proceeded 
appeals had expired. 
_ Mr. Woodward protested that in the Build- 
ing Act no time was mentioned within which 
an appeal must be brought before the 
Tribunal. 

Mr. Hudson pointed out that a matter of 
procedure of this kind was controlled by the 
regulations of the Tribunal, framed under 
section 182, and approved by the Lord 
Chancellor. One of these regulations, which 
prescribed fourteen days as the limit within 
which an appeal might be lodged, had, there- 
fore, the force of law. 

Mr. Woodward: Then, I am bound to con- 
fess that the fourteen days’ regulation had 
escaped my notice. 

Mr. Hudson: Unless the other side consents 
we have no power to extend the time. You 
are, therefore, in the hands of the County 
Council's representative. 

Mr. Woodward said, that being so, he could 
hardly believe that the County Council would, 
on a most technical point, decline to allow a 
case like this to go before the Tribunal. He, 
therefore, appealed to the Council’s solicitor 
not to allow his oversight to prevent the 
appeal being decided upon. 

Mr. Andrews: For my part I am not afraid 
of this case on its merits, but if I waive my 
objection it will be on two refusals by the 
County Council, and, in the third place, on a 
document which, as I say, was not a regular 
application. There is a way out of the diffi. 
culty. If Mr. Woodward would put before the 
Council an entirely new application, there 
might be a possibility of an arrangement by 
an alteration of the route. ; 
_Mr. Woodward said he would like to go 
on with the case arising out of the second 
refusal. 

Mr. Hudson: I do not see how Mr. Andrews 
“an consent to that—he is not the London 
County Council. 

Mr. Woodward pointed out that Police Court 
Froceedings were to take place that afternoon. 

le wished to ask Mr. pe rho whether, if 
'§ suggestion were adopted, he would ask for 
the adjournment of the case. 

Mr. Andrews could not pledge himself. It 
might possibly be convenient to inform the 
magistrate that they had both agreed to an 
Pucurnment pending a further application. 
p iad in the meantime, no building must be 

Mr. Woodward said his client was anxi 
_— whether, in the event of Teen de 
: em P rape reen ype Mr. Andrews would consider 
Mir. Andrews replied that personally he had 
ones to do with such an spplisceticn, but 
as satisfied that if a reasonable scheme 








with, as the time for such | 





ee, cemented, the popes, which had not 
an reconceive i 
cose ny p notion, would duly 
r. Woodward agreed to accept th - 
gestion of Mr. Andrews and to olanit sion 
application to. the Council, whereupon Mr. 
Andrews asked for cost of that day’s pro- 
ceedings. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal agreed to 
the course taken, and thought 52. would be 
an adequate order as to costs. 

Mr. Andrews: The Council is always reason- 
able in the matter of costs in a case of this 
description. He added that if Mr. Wood- 


ward saw the District Surveyor there would | 


doubtless be no difficulty in pre aring a 


scheme which would obviate the defects of 
the previous ones. 
ilies ete . 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


Ar the sitting of the Repel Commission on 
London Locomotion on Thursday last week 





North-East London Railway, which, after 
assing through the Commons, failed in the 
ords Committee in 1902. The line was 

miles long, and would cost 7,232,9477. It was 

proposed to run from Hammersmith, vid Picca- 
dilly-circus, Strand, Fleet-street, Cannon-street, 

Fenchurch-street, Bishopgate-street, Shore- 

ditch, Hackney, to Abney Park Cemetery. 

From this point there would be two branches, 

one vté@ Tottenham to Palmer’s Green, and 

the other to Walthamstow. The terminal 
station at Palmer’s Green would facilitate the 
development of the building property in the 
neighbourhood, while the Walthametow branch 
would make available for building purposes 


| districts on the outskirts of Walthamstow and 
Leyton. 


| earried out, would go far to relieve the con- 


He believed that this scheme, if 
gestion of traffic in London. 
ee 
WESTMINSTER CITY COUNCIL. 

THe usual fortnightly meeting of this Council 
was held at the City Hall, Charing Cross- 
road, S.W.. on Thursday last week. 

Estimates. — The Finance Committee sub- 
mitted a number of estimates for the year 
ending March, 1905, which were agreed to. 
Among them were the following :—Alterations 


| to entrances Buckingham Palace-road Library, 


evidence was given by Mr. H. Howard 
Humphreys, Consulting Engineer to the | 
National Traction Engine Owners’ and | 
Users’ Association. Witness stated that 
the use of traction engines and heav 
self-propelled vehicles was growing wit 


considerable rapidity owing to the great use 


being made of them for the haulage of heavy | ‘N Tothill 
; New othiil-street, 


plant and timber and the removal of build- 
ing material from areas which were being 
cleared. He advocated that such vehicles 
should be allowed to proceed at 4 miles an 
hour instead of 2 miles. If the use of such 
vehicles were limited the cost of building 
generally would be enhanced. The roads of 
London were well adapted to traction-engine 
traffic, and would not be injured if the wheels 


| of the engines were kept within the limita- 


100/.: additiona) storage accommodation at 
Belgrave Wharf, 170/.; renewal of sewer, 
New Burlington-place, 295/.; paving works, 
6001.; repairs Dufour’s 
place depét, 250/.; repairs Farm-street depdt. 
2007. The Committee reported receipt of an 


| order from the L.C.C. authorising the borrow- 


| minster 


ing of 1,136/. in connexion with the Roehamp- 
ton-street extension. 

Fire Insurance.--The General Purposes Com- 
mittee reported that they had given instruc- 
tions for the insurance of the City of West- 
Dwellings, Regency-street, in the 


| Alliance Assurance Co. for the sum of 48,0004. 


tion. He objected to the proposed L.C.C. by- 
laws to limit traction engines to main | 
thoroughfares. 

The Hon. J. Scott Montagu, M.P., gave | 


evidence, and expressed the opinion that if | ; 
: nddressed to the London County Council, and 


meaus were taken to get the traffic to move 
quicker there would be less necessity for 
widening thoroughfares. 

Mr. Charles Booth considered that improved 
facilities for travelling were wanted in London, 
for in no other way could the insufficiency 
and dearness of house accommodation be 
obviated. 
there was no doubt 
three levels. 

At the sitting of the Commission on Friday 
Major-General Webber stated that, as Officer 


there 


| taken. 


If London were to be laid out now | 


would be two or | ¢ 
| drain becomes a sewer. 


in the Postal Telegraph Service, Chief En- | 
gineer of the City of London Electric Lighting | 


Co., founder of the Chelsea Electric Light 
Co., and in other capacities, he had an intimate 
acquaintance with the thoroughfares of London 
and their construction and maintenance. He 


from Clapham Junction to Paddington, and 
said that the London clay was better adapted 
for tube railways than was the case with any 
other city he knew of. Between 1870 and 
1894 he had laid conductors of telegraph, tele- 
phone, and electric light under the streets in 
the City aggregating several thousand miles. 
With regard to telegraph cables, he advocated 
the ‘‘draw in and draw out” system, which, 
although more expensive, reduced interfer- 
ence with the streets to a minimum. In the 
City all the space available between the pav- 
ing of the footways and the cellars on the 
great east and west lines of traffic had been 
appropriated. As regarded the ideal conditions 
a provision of subways under the streets, 
one must have worked, as he had, in most 
of the streets of the City to realise the impos- 
sibility except at enormous cost and vast inter- 
ference with the several services. If the L.C.C., 
in the construction of entirely new streets, 
could provide subways from curb to curb of 
the footway they would demonstrate the ideal, 
but it would be enormously costly. Under 
99 per cent. of the streets of the Metropolis 
such subways would be altogether out of the 
question. The practice of local authorities 
restoring the roadway after disturbance in the 
laying of pipes, cables, etc., had led to the 
undertakers being charged a very high per- 
centage above that which they could do it 
with their own staff, and the men employed 
by the Boroughs were very far from being 
good pavers. His own experience was that 
when the surveyor was a practical engineer, 
and had a free hand, the inconvenience of 
disturbance was minimised. 

Mr. R. Elliott-Cooper, C.E., expressed a 
strong opinion that tubular railways worked 
by electricity and passing beneath the public 
streets and roads, linking up well-recognised 
centres, was the best means of relieving the 
congestion in London, except on some routes 
south of the Thames where an overhead rail- 
way would be more convenient and cheaper. 
He designed the Hammersmith, City, and 





Combined Drainage.—The Works Committee 
reported having considered a letter from the 
St. Pancras Borough Council forwarding a 
copy of a communication which had_ been 


asking the City Council to support the action 
. The letter drew attention to the fact 
that when premises within one curtilage are 
subdivided into premises within two or more 
curtilages, the existing drain takes the drain- 
age of more than one premises; that this sub- 
division takes place without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Council, and consequently the 
The Borough Council 
were of opinion that there was only one 
method of preventing a liability for private 
premises of this kind being thrown upon the 
public rates, and that was by making it com- 
pulsory for the owner to provide and deposit 
with the sanitary authority plans of the 
whole of the subdivided premises and of the 
whole of the drainage. In the case of plans 


| uot being deposited within three months of 


advocated the construction of a tube railway | I ; 
i ~ | subdivision, or not being passed by the sanitary 


authority should have 
power to compel the owner to put in separate 
drains to the sewer. In _ conclusion, the 
letter requested the L.C.C. to draft and pro- 
mote a Bill in Parliament embodying these 
The City Council concurred in 


authority, then that 


suggestions. t ; 
| the views expressed in the letter, and it was 
agreed to communicate with the L.C.C. in 
support thereof. ; : 
Facing Works. —The Works Committee 
recommended, and it was agreed, that the 


carriage-way of West Strand and Strand from 
10 vds. west of Agar-street to the east side 
of Terry's Theatre should be repaved, the 
seiection of material to be deferred until after 
the tenders were received. The paving will 
be either hard wood, soft wood, or asphalte. 
the space to be paved having an area oO 


5,400 . yds. ‘ 

haces By-law The Public Health 
Committee reported having considered an 
amendment of the By-law 26 made by the 


L.C.C. under section 39 of the Public Health 


(London) Act, 1891. The by-law, as amended, 
provides that the landlord or owner of any 
lodging-house should not be deemed to have 
offended against the requirement to maintain 
in connexion with such house water-closet, ete., 
accommodation in the proportion of not less 
than one water-closet for every twelve persons 
until the sanitary authority should have caused 
notice to be served on such landlord or owner 
requiring such provision to be made. On the 
recommendation of the Committee, it was 
agreed to inform the L.C.C. that the — 
Council approved of the proposed amende 


by-law. 
a ail 

ArHenxzum Civs.—On March 10 the Com- 
mittee of the Club elected Mr. Aston Webb. 
R.A., as a member under the provisions of 
their Rule IL, which empowers the annual 
election by the Committee of nine persons * ot 
distinguished eminence in science, literature, 
the arts, or for public services. 
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COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


Tne Lord Mayor presided on Thursday of | 


last week over the usual fortnightly meeting | 


of the Court of Common Council held at the | William streets, Anderston, Glasgow (1896-7) ; 


yuildhall. 


/ 


Mr. Sidney J. Sandle proposed the following 


motion ; —“* That, having regard to the verdict 
of the jury at the inquest on the victims of 
the recent fire in Duke’s Head-passage, Ivy- 
lane: —(a) It be referred to the Streets Com- 
mittee to consider and report as to the desir- 
ability of giving effect to the following sug- 
gestions : —(1) That all posts obstructing the 
entrances to passages in Ivy-lane and other 
parts of the City removed; (2) that the 
City authorities obtain powers, if they do not 
already possess them, to inspect all buildings 


Mary, at Heaton Norris (1897); in Portugal- 
street, Glasgow (1896-7); St. Augustine, in 
Buchanan-street, Coatbridge, co. Lanark 
(1897-9); of St. Patrick, in North and 


in Cannock-street, Greenock; at Thornton, 
Lancashire (898); and of Our Lady of 
the Angels and St. John the Evan- 
gelist at Princethorpe, Warwickshire,  to- 


gether with the new laundry block, bakery, 


' kitchen, and other domestic buildings there 


and compel owners to provide proper means of | 
exit through the roof by fixed ladders or | 


other suitable means. ; 
Improvements and Finance Committee: —(1) 
To obtain information with a view to ascer- 
tain the cost of carrying out the jury’s recom- 
mendation to make a short street between Ivy- 
lane and Paternoster-square in the place of 
Duke’s Head-passage, and thus do away with 
the dangerous obstructive buildings at both 
ends of this passage; (2) to prepare a return 
of the passages and alleys in the City of 
London which have obstructive buildings over 
their entrances, with a view to such action 


opportunities occur. 

Mr. Sandle said he hoped that the sugges- 
tions of the fire and police authorities that all 
posts obstructing entrances to narrow passages 
should be done away with would be carried 
into effect. With regard to the rider of the 
jury in the present case, that owners of houses 
in the City should be compelled to provide 
proper means of exit through the roof bv 
ladders or other suitable means, he 
thought that immediate action should be taken 
to secure its being carried into effect. 

Mr. Downes said that Duke's Head-nassage 
was a veritable death-trap, and the only 
wonder was that more lives were not lost at 
the recent fire. 

Mr. Morton thought there was no doubt but 
that Parliament would immediately support 
any Bill based on the lines of the jury’s recom- 
mendations, and, having regard to the urgency 
of the case, he trusted that immediate action 
would be taken. He hoped that in the future 
the Court would take particular care in the 
matter of granting permission for bridges to 
be erected over narrow passages 

Mr. Hollington protested against panic legis- 
lation, and asked the Court to adjourn the con- 
sideration of the matter. There were houses 
in the City where the provision of means of 
access on to the roof would result, in the case 
of panic, in more serious loss of life than if 
such exits did not exist. 

The motion was agreed to. 

_— a ee 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. P. P. Pucin.—We regret to have to 
record the death, in his fifty-third year, of Mr. 
Peter Paul Pugin, of the firm of Pugin and 
Pugin, architects, which took place at , wlhantg 
mouth on the 10th inst. Mr Pugin was the 
third and youngest son of Augustus Welby 
Pugin, the most illustrious of the name, who 
was so great a figure in the Gothic revival. 
Following in the footsteps of his two elder 
brothers, he embraced the profession of archi- 
tecture, and rose to a position of considerable 
distinction therein, his clients among the 
Catholic clergy in England and Scotland 
being very numerous. Of the principal 
architectural works carried out by Messrs. 


Pugin and Pugin we may instance the follow- | 


ing, indicating with an asterisk the dates on 
which illustrations and plans were published in 
our columns:—The Franciscan Church at 
Glasgow (1879); the Presbytery at Ormskirk 
(1880); St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic Church 
at Greenhill, Swansea (November 19, 1887*); 


fifty resident ecclesiastical students of the 
Roman Catholic Arch-diocese of Glasgow (Sep- 
tember 21, 1889*%); and the Abbey Church 
of the Benedictine Monastery at Fort 
Augustus, N.B. The church built of 
grey granite, is 300 ft. in length. and 
has a tower 260 ft. high (1890-1). 
Pugin aud Pugin were selected, with fourteen 


other competitors, to submit designs (Octo- | 


ber 15, 1887*) for the new facade of Milan 
Cathedral. Their designs, we should mention, 
were exhibited with the rest, but, having 


sit, were not reckoned as eligible for the 
actual competition. The firm prepared the 
plans and designs for an enlargement, 
doubling the capacity, of the Church of the 
Sacred Heart in Talbot-road, Blackpool (1895) ; 
for the Roman Catholic Churches of St. 
Patrick, for about 1,000 seats, at Shieldmuir, 


near Motherwell, co. Lanark (1897-8); of St. | chant and contractor in business at Oxford, 


(b) It be referred to the | Port Clarence, co. Durham: of St. Joseph, 


(Mr. Pugin). In May, 1884, Messrs Pugin and 
Pugin were appointed as the architects for 
the restoration, together with extensive addi- 
tions, of the Old Palace at Mayfield in Sussex. 
They made the plans and designs for several 
other Roman Catholic edifices, including the 
churches of Our Lady of Lourdes and St. 
Bernard in Kingsley-road, Liverpool, opened 
in May, 1901; St. Thomas of Canterbury, at 


at Skerton, Lancashire, and of the school 
chapel there (1896-1900); the chapel erected 
by the congregation of the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Aid at Motherwell, Glasgow. 
which has a capacity for 1,000 persons, and 
was opened on December 9, 1900; at Haverton 
Hill, in the county of Durham; at Aigburth, 
in the county of Lancaster, opened on May 27, 
1900; the Franciscan Church of St. Bonaven- 
ture, in Egerton-road, Bishopston, whereof the 


being taken which may be thought advisable | first portion, with part of the Friary at Hor- 


in the interest of public safety, when suitable | samamer of 1000+ the Reman Cathalie shineias 


field (also by them), was completed in the 


| of St. Joseph, in Slyne-road, Lancaster, and 


| 





; hill, | Narazeth 
St. Peter's College at Bearsden, Glasgow, for | t 


| of the 


of St. Patrick, in Main-street, Coatbridge 
ee 3 and the lady-chapel and sacristies 
or the Church of All Saints, in Barton, 
Lancashire. Mr. Pugin designed the reredos 
Roman Catholic Church of S&t. 
Joseph at Dundee, and the stained-glass 
window of the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Augustine, at Forest Gate: the firm made the 
designs for the memorial! tablet to the late 
Rev. James McIntosh in St. Margaret’s 
Church, at Airdrie, co. Lanark (1895); the 
new high altar of Caen stone and the reredos 
for the Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady 
at Birkenhead; the altar, tabernacle, relic 
cases, etc., for the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of St. John at Salford; the Canon O’Keefe 
memorial altar in St. Patrick’s at Coatbridge, 
near Glasgow (1902); and the altar, executed 
in marble and Caen stone for the Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Mary at Morecambe. 
In 1898-9 the firm completed, with a chancel, 
the Church of the Sacred Heart in Quex- 
road, Kilburn, of which the nave was begun 
some twenty-five years ago; two years ago 
they added to the Notre Dame Training Col- 
lege at Liverpool the two blocks facing 
Mount Pleasant, which comprise respectively 
the recreation hall and dormitory, and the 
music, science, and art rooms, lecture hall, 
class-rooms, and laboratory. They were archi- 
tects also of the large and important Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Peter, with chapels, 
sacristy, and presbytery, built throughout of 
red sandstone, in 1901-2, at Partick, Glasgow. 
Their most recent work includes the new In- 
dustrial Schools for about 140 girls at Black- 
brook, near St. Helens, Lancashire, begun in 
August of last year. Mr. Pugin was the 
author of a paper upon the work of the late 
A. Welby Pugin, which he read on March 5, 
1900, to the Philosophical Society of Glasgow. 
In 1886 Mr. Pugin married the third daughter 
of the late Mr. John Bird, of Brook Green, 
Hammersmith, W., by whom he _ leaves 
five children. Some two years later he was 
created a Knight of St. Sylvester by the then 
Pope Leo XIII. as a token of recognition of 


| the work he had done for the Catholic body in 


Great Britain in the course of his professional 
career. We may add _ that r. Pugin 
designed over four hundred and fifty altars 
in all parts of England and Scotland, and 
designed the marble tablet in memory of the 
late Cardinal Vaughan which has just been 
set up, by the Sisters, in the cloister of 
House, Hammersmith. He was 
yuried on Tuesday last, in the family vault at 
Ramsgate. 

Mer. T. Cox.—The funeral of Mr. Thomas 
Cox, architect and surveyor, Hackins-hey, took 
place at Kirkdale Cemetery, Longmoor-lane, 
recently. The deceased, who had n in ill- 


| health for some time, passed away at his resi- 
Messrs | 


dence, 60, Queen’s-road, Bootle, in his fifty- 
seventh year. He went to Liverpool about 
thirty-two years ago, and for the last twelve 
vears had been the architect for the Bootle 
School Board. He had also done a great deal 


| of work for the Bootle Corporation, the library 
arrived too late by reason of a delay in tran- | : en ¢ c 


ond baths at Marsh-lane having been designed 
2¥ him. 

Mr. QuarTerMaiIn.—We have also to announce 
the death, on February 25, at his residence, 
Abingdon, in Dorset-road, Merton Park, 
Surrey, of Mr. Henry Goodall Quartermain, 
architect and surveyor, aged sixty-one years. 
Mr Quartermain was the son of a timber mer: 
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ae 


and served his articles to J. G Smithe 

London. He was appointed as fhsly combi. 
and land surveyor by the Merton Park Estat 
Company for the laying out of, and the building 
of houses upon, their property at Merton it 
also made the plans for the offices in Kingston. 
road of the Merton Parish Council (1902), 
the Rutlish Science School at Merton (1901) 
and of various residences, club-houses ote te 
the south-eastern counties. il 


The Student's Column. 


ARCHES. — XII. 


Rankine’s works a considerable 
amount of attention is devoted to 
the discussion of the arch, but it is 
unfortunate that his theory js 
seagate in a somewhat inconvenient + 





iorm 
or study and reference. In fact, it is only 


possible to obtain an intelligible idea of Ran 

ine’s views after carefully searching out ani 
collating the information scattered through 
various chapters of his works. Even when this 
has been done, it will be found that much of his 
teaching is conveyed in mathematical forms 
difficult of practical application. 

One of the most useful parts of his writings 
relating to the subject of arches is to be found 
in the investigation of the various curves 
assumed by a chain under different conditions of 
loading, and in the consideration of these curves, 
in an inverted position, as typical forms for 
arches under similarly distributed loading, 

In * Civil Engineering,” p. 202, it is pointed 
out that the principles of the catenary are 
applicable to linear arches by conceiving the 
chain to be exactly inverted so that the load 
applied to it shall act inwards instead of out- 
wards, and by supposing, further, that the 
chain is in some manner stiffened so as to 
enable it to preserve its figure and to resist a 
thrust. The propositions and equations 
previously given by Rankine * for the curves of 
a chain apply equally to the corresponding 
curves of a ene arch, 

The definitions contained in Article IV., p. 85, 
briefly describe some of the curves corresponding 
with those assumed by a chain under different 
distributions of loading; but, with the object of 
affording a consecutive record of Rankine’s 
views, we will now refer to the various curves 
discussed by him in connexion with the masonry 
arch. 

(1) When the load is vertical and distributed 
uniformly along a horizontal line the curve is a 
parabola. As reference to our previous articles 
will show, these conditions do not obtain in 
masonry arches. 

(2) When the load is vertical and distributed 
uniformly along the curve the result is either a 
catenary or a transformed catenary. This 
condition would be represented by a catenary 
arch supporting a masonry spandrel wall of 
which the whole weight is assumed to be sup- 
ported by the arch. We have already shown 
(Article VII., p. 171) that the loading cannot 
correctly be regarded as entirely vertical. 
Hence the conditions of loading here stated are 
only approximately applicable to masonry 
arches. 

The variations of form of the catenary are 
defined in Article IV., pp. 85-86. Rankine's 
equations for these curves require the employ- 
ment of Naperian or hyperbolic logarithms, an 
the determination of values by his formule is 
somewhat laborious. 

(3) When the load is uniform and norma! 
throughout, the curve is necessarily a circle. 
Rankine determines the external pressure 0! 
thrust by Navier’s principle, which is as follows: — 
“The thrust at any normally pressed point of 4 
linear arch is the product of the radius of curva- 
ture by the intensity of the pressure at that 
point, or, denoting the radius of curvature by 
r, the normal pressure per unit of length of 
intrados by p, and the thrust by T, we have 
T=pr. : 

Navier’s principle is also employed by Ran- 
kine for determination of the horizontal 
pressure exerted upon a quadrant of the circle 
in a direction perpendicular to that of the load. 
In other words, this pressure represents the 
horizontal crown thrust, and the process of 
reasoning is as follows :—The uniform normal 
pressure p, if not actually caused by the thrust 
of a fluid, is similar to fluid pressure ; and it 's 
equivalent to a pair of conjugate pressures 1D an ¥ 
two directions at right angles to each other, : 
equal intensity. For example, let x be vertica!, 


+ “Civil Engineering,” pp. 185-202. 
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y horizo 
the vert 
tively; then pg = py = Pi 


ical and horizontal pressures respec- 


and the same is true for any pair of rectangular 
nressures ; and if P be the total vertical pressure, 
ind H the total horizontal pressure, exerted 
upon one quadrant A B of the circle, we have 


H =P = == pr. 


(4) When the load gives rise to a pair of 
conjugate thrusts at each point uniform in 


amount and direction but not equal to each 
other, the resulting curve is an ellipse, which is | 


, parallel projection of a circle. Rankine 
Jemonstrates that “* the intensity of the pressure 
in the direction of @ given diameter is directly as 
that diameter and inversely as the conjugate 
jiameter,’” and further that “the intensities 

{a pair of conjugate pressures are to each other 
as the squares of the conjugate diameters of the 
eliptie rib to which they are respectively 
parallel.” 

In actual practice it is seldom the case that 
the conditions of loading are precisely identical 
with those giving rise to an equilibrium curve 
of elliptical form, the nearest approach being 
exemplified by a tunnel or culvert, built so far 
ieneath the surface of the ground that the depth 
; great compared with the height of the 
arch. 

(5) When the load causes normal pressure at 
each point proportional, like that of a liquid in 
repose, to the depth below a given horizontal 
plane, the curve is termed a hydrostatic arch 
we Fig. 31, p. 86). 

It will be seen by comparing Fig. 31, p. 86, 
with the right hand diagram in Fig. 29 on the 
«ame page that the hydrostatic arch differs 
from a true semi-ellipse by being of somewhat 
fatter curvature at the crown and springing, 
ind of a somewhat sharper curvature at the 
haunches. The application of the hydrostatic 
ch in practice is founded on the fact that 
‘every arch, after having been built, subsides 
at the crown, and spreads, or tends to spread, 
at the haunches, which, therefore, press horizon- 
tally against the filling of the spandrels’”’ ; 
from which it is inferred that, if an arch be built 
if a figure suited to equilibrium under fluid 
pressure, it will probably spread horizontally 
and compress the masonry of the spandrels 
intil the horizontal pressure at each point 
becomes of equal intensity to the vertical 
pressure, and therefore sufficient to keep the 
arch in equilibrium. * 

(6) When the load gives mse to pressure 
consisting in a vertical plane of a pair of con- 
ugate pressures, one vertical and proportional 
to the depth below a given horizontal or sloping 
plane, and the other parallel to the horizontal or 
‘loping plane, and bearing to the vertical 
pressure @ certain constant ratio, the result is 
the geostatic arch. An arch in dry earth or 
sand is an example of this condition of loading. 

The geostatic arch varies in form, and may 
approximate to the circle on one hand or to the 

clipse on the other. The geostatic curve can 
be produced by transformation from the 
tydrostatie curve, by increasing or decreasing 
ue set of the conjugate ordinates without alter- 
ng the other set. 

Following his discussion of the foregoing 
‘urves, Rankine considers + the general proposi- 
tion that “a linear arch or rib of any figure 
inder a vertical load distributed in any manner 
ring given, it is always possible to determine a 


svete of horizontal or sloping pressures, which 


ving applied to that rib, will keep it in equi- 
drum.” These last are called the conjugate 

DrPSSUTER, 

The only case discussed in detail is that in 
which the conjugate pressures are horizontal, 
uid the load is symmetrically distributed on 
each side of the crown of the arch. In connexion 
v ry this case the following problems are stated 
‘nd methods of solution are given >-— 

Problem I.—To find the total horizontal 
pressure against the rib below a given joint. 
Peg IT.—To find the thrust at the crown 
tthe rib, 
af roller I1T.—To find the mean intensity of 
el pressure required in a given layer 
{ he spandrel, 
der -—To find the greatest horizontal 
mri Hy point of rupture, and the angle of 
he ppd é To find the position of the resul- 

me 1aximum horizontal thrust. 

‘veral examples are giyen of the last- 


i 


ntal, and let px, Py, be the intensities of 
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Fig 57. 


mentioned problem relating to catenarian, 
circular, hydrostatic, and elliptic arches. 

The discussion to which we have referred is 
followed by some remarks upon the “ Stability 
of Blocks” and the “ Transformation of Block- 
work Structures.” 

So far it will be seen that, while many interest- 
ing principles are enunciated, some of purely 
speculative and all of mathematical character, 
very little, if any, attempt is made by Rankine 
to show in what manner these principles may 
be applied by the designer in everyday practice. 

We must turn for further elucidation to a 
later chapter in the same work,* where much 
valuable information is given, although it is not 
arranged in a particularly consecutive or helpful 
manner. 

In order to apply Rankine’s principles to 


cal and horizontal forces acting upon the pro- 
posed arch. The vertical force acting upon any 
part is assumed to be the weight of the masonry, 
earth, or other load vertically over the part in 
question ; and the horizontal pressure to be that 
given by the equation in a previous chapter.t 

As expressed by Rankine, this equation is not 
intelligible without reference to an accompany- 
ing diagram, but it may be thus stated :— 


sy = oéi— on @ 

aa T+ene 
where p, = the horizontal intensity at any 
point, w the unit weight of the earth, 
d = the depth of earth over the point 


considered, and @ the angle of repose of 
the earth. 


Using the same notation, the vertical intensity 
is 
Py = wd. 


When the value and distribution of the 
vertical and horizontal forces have been deter- 
mined, the equilibrium curve corresponding to 
the form of loading is adopted for the intrados 
of the proposed arch. 

Rankine says that the exact form for the line 
of pressures on the sides and roof of a tunnel is 
the geostatic arch, and if the depth of the earth 
is great compared with the height of the buried 
archway, the proper form for the line of pressures 
is the elliptic linear rib. The intrados will then 
be an ellipse in which 


horizontal semi-axis | , J! — sin 
vertical semi-axis  V p, ‘V1 +same 
“If the earth is firm and little liable to be 
disturbed, the proportions of the half span or 
horizontal semi-axis to the rise or vertical semi- 
axis may be made greater than is given by the 
preceding equation, and the earth will still 
resist the additional horizonta] thrust; but 
that proportion should never be made less than 
the value given by the equation, or the sides 
of the archway will be in danger of being forced 
inwards,” t 
Considering the relation between the linear 
rib and the intrados of a real arch, Rankine 
points out § that there are numerous cases in 
which the form of a linear rib suited to sustain 
a given ioad may at once be adopted for the 
intrados of a real arch for sustaining the same 
load with sufficient exactness for practical 
purposes. The following test may be applied 
to ascertain whether this method is applicable 
to any given case. 
Let A C B, Fig. 57, be one half of the ideal 
rib which it is propesed to adopt as the intrados 
of a real arch. Draw A @ normal to the rib at 
the crown so as to represent a length not exceed- 
ing two-thirds of the intended depth of the key- 
stone, and conceive a couple applied to the 
keystone consisting of tension at A equal and 





" Civil Engineering,” p. 419. + Ibid. pp. 213-218. 


t Ibid. p. 434. § Ibid. p. 417. ~ eas 


arch design it is necessary to ascertain the verti- | 


~* Civil Engineering,” pp. 413-436. # ¢ Ibid. p. 320. 
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Opposite to the thrust along the rib there, and of 
an equal thrust at a. 
Draw a normal B 6 at the springing and make 
Bb _ thrust along rib at A 
Aa thrust along rib at B’ 
and conceive a couple of equal moment to the 
first, consisting of tension at B and thrust at 
5 to be applied at the springing. The pair of 
couples thus introduced do not alter the equi- 
librium, their only effect being to transfer the 
line of pressures from the intrados or ideal rib 
A C B toa line a c b whose perpendicular distance 
C ¢ from the intrados at any point is inversely 
as the thrust along the rib at that point. Then 
if a c b lies within the middle third of the arch 
ring the ideal rib A C B is of a suitable form for 
the intrados. 

The method adopted by Rankine for deter- 
mining the stability of any proposed arch is as 
follows :— - 4 

The first step is to assume a linear arch, 
parallel to the intrados of the proposed arch 
and loaded vertically with the same weight 
distributed in the same manner. The assumed 
linear arch is then to be treated according to the 
method, discussed in “Civil Engineering,’’ 
p. 213, to which reference has been made above. 

Then by the equation given for the solution of 
Problem IIL,* determine either a general 
expression, or a series of values, of the intensity 
py of the conjugate pressure, horizontal or 
oblique as the case may be, required to keep 
the arch in equilibrium under the given ver- 
tical load. If that pressure is nowhere negative, 
a curve similar to the assumed arch, drawn 


' through the middle of the arch ring, will be 


exactly or very nearly the line of pressures of the 
proposed arch ; p, will represent exactly or ve y 
nearly the intensity of the lateral pressure which 
the real arch will exert at each point against 
its spandrel and abutments ; and the thrust along 
the linear arch at each point will be the thrust 
of the rea! arch at the corresponding joint. 

On the other hand, if p, has some negative 
values for the assumed linear arch, there must 
be a pair of points in that arch where that 
quantity changes from positive to negative and 
is equal to nothing. The angle of rupture at 
that point is to be determined by solving 
Problem IV. The corresponding joints in the 
real arch are the joints of rupture, and below 
them conjugate pressure from without is re- 
quired to sustain the arch, and, consequently, the 
backing must be built with squared side joints. 

In Fig. 58 let B C A represent one half of a 
symmetrical arch, K L D E an abutment, and 
C the joint of rupture found by the method 
described. The point of rupture, which is the 
centre of resistance of the joint of rupture, is 
somewhere within the middle third of the 
depth of that joint ; and from that point dcwn 
to the springing joint B the line of pressures is a 
curve similar to the assumed linear arch and 
parallel to the intrados, being kept in equi- 
librium by the lateral pressure between the arch 
and its spandrel and abutment. 

From the joint of rupture € to the crown A 
the figure of the true line of pressures is deter- 
mined by the condition that it shal! be a linear 
arch balanced under vertical forces only ; that 
is to say, the horizontal component of the thrust 
along it at each point is a constant quantity, 
and equal to the horizontal component of the 
thrust along the arch at the joint of rupture. 
That horizontal thrust is to be found in solving 
Problem IV., mentioned above. 

The only point in the line of pressures above 
the joints of rupture which it is important to 
determine is that at the crown of the arch A; 
and it is found in the following manner :— 

Find the centre of gravity of the load between 
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THE BUILDER. 








the joint of rupture C and the crown A, and 
d:aw through that centre of gravity a vertical 
line. Then, if it be possible, from one point, 
sich as M, in that vertical line to draw a pair of 
lines, one parallel to a tangent to the soffit at the 
joiat of rupture and the other parallel to a 
tangent to the soffit of the crown, so that the 
form of those lines shall cut the joint of rupture, 
and the latter the keystone in a pair of points 
which are both within the middle third of the 
depth of the arch ring, the stability of the arch 
will be secured; and if the first point be the 
p int of rupture, the second will be the centre of 
resistance at the crown of the arch and the 
crown of the true line of pressures. 

When the pair of points related to each other 
as above do not fall at opposite limits of the 
middie third of the pe ring, their exact 
positions are to a small extent uncertain, but 
that uncertainty is of no consequence in practice. 
Their most probable positions are equidistant 
from the middle line of the arch ring. 

Should the pair of points fall beyond the 
middle third of the arch ring, the depth of the 
arch stones must be increased. 


++} 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
CuvecH, GarimerHorPE, YORKSHIRE. — A 


new church, built on the slope rising from the 
Valley of the Dearne at Grimethorpe—a couple 
of miles south-east of Cudworth, and half a 
dozen miles from Barnsley—was consecrated 
on the 10th inst. The edifice is a building of 
brick and stone, with red roof and turret. The 
architect is Mr. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham. 

Biykinc Premises, York.—Alterations for 
Messrs. Barclay and Co. are being car- 
ried out at the corner of High Ousegate, 
Parliament-street. When the new premises 
are ready for occupation they will have a 
frontage of nearly 100 ft. to Parliament- 
street, with the main entrance in High Ouse- 
gate. Ruakon red pressed bricks are used for 
the most part, with Closeburn red stone and a 
plinth of granite. When the whole of the 
work is finished there will be a banking hall 
about 50 ft. by 40 ft., and the premises will 
‘be 56 ft. high from the flags to the coping. 
The bank and offices will be lighted through- 
out by electricity. Mr. Edmund Kirby, of 
Liverpool, is the architect, and Mr. T. P. 
Barry, of York, contractor. 

CuvurcH or St. Pavrt, FarrHaven.—Messrs. 

L. Lowe, Farnworth, ask us to mention 
that this church, the opening of which was 
recorded in our last issue, is laid with their 
patent wood-block flooring. 

WesLeyan CuHurRCH, Sevenoaks.— The new 
Wesleyan Church at Sevenoaks, which has 
just been opened, has been built at a cost, 
including site and furnishing, of 7,000¢. ‘The 
church is situated on the summit of the Drive, 
overlooking the Holmesdale Valley. The 
building—cruciform in plan, with aa galle 

is in the Early English style, freely treated. 
It has a tower and spire rising to a height of 
about 80 ft., faced with Kentish ragstone and 
Bath stone dressings. The church is capable 
of accommodating nearly 600 persons. Vestries 
are provided in the rear, with a church par- 
lour, etc., for social purposes. The warming 
is on the low-pressure hot-water system. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. James Weir, 
architect, of Westminster, and the contractors 
were Messrs. Wm. Johnson and Co., Ltd., of 
Wandsworth Common. 

Westeyan Cuurcu, OKxeHnAMPTON.—-The new 
Wesleyan Methodist Church and Sunday 
School at Okehampton were opened on the 
lst inst. The church is situate in Fairview- 
place, and is of Gothic design. The seating 
accommodation is for 400. The school pre- 
mises, including a large assembly hall and 
four class-rooms opening into it, are in the 
rear. Messrs. John Wills and Son, Derby. 
were the architects, and Mr. Henry Geen, 
Okehampton, the builder. : 

Scoot, NortH Heaton. —The new public 
elementary school at Tosson-terrace, North 
Heaton, Newcastle, was opened on the 3rd inst. 
The school, which comprises three depart- 
ments —boys, girls, and infants — provides 
accommodation for 1,330 children. The archi- 
tect is Mr. S. D. Robins, of Newcastle and 
Sunderland; the contractor, Mr. Thomas 
Lumsden, of Jarrow; the hot-water engineers, 
Messrs. Dinning and Cooke; and the clerk 
of works, Mr. John 8. Graham. The mixed 
school is of brick, with stone dressings, and the 
roof is slated with green American slates. The 
ground and first floor each contain a central 
hall 73 ft. by 31 ft., and seven class rooms, 
with accommodation for 476 scholars on each 
floor. Both floors to the central halls are in 
maple. Two cloak rooms and lavatories are 
provided to each school on each floor. The 
first floor is approached by a staircase at 
either end, the steps being Robinson’s patent, 
supplied by the Metallic Paving and Artificial 








| the following were the 


Stone Co., London. The cloak rooms and pee. 
an 


sages are lined with white lazed bricks, 

finished with a patent moulded tile. Four 
masters’ and mistresses’ rooms are provided on 
a mezzanine floor. The infants’ school is a one- 
story building, and contains on the ground floor 
a central hall 63 ft. 8in. by 24ft., and seven 
class rooms, with accommodation for 410 
infants, also two mistresses’ rooms and the 
necessary cloak room and lavatory accommoda- 
tion. The whole school is heated by hot 
water. The plumbers are Messrs. W. Scott and 
Sons, of Newcastle and Jarrow; plasterer, Mr. 
Mitchell, of Shields and Jarrow; slater, Mr. 
Charles Nicholson, of Newcastle; painter and 
glazier, Mr. John Dixon, of Jarrow. Hard- 
ware has been supplied by Messrs Emley and 
Sons; the iron railing and gates by Messrs. 
Swinney, of Morpeth. The sanitary fittings 


have been supplied by Messrs. Adams, of 
Scotswood, an Shears. Twyford. Gas fittings 
have been supplied by Messrs. Scott and Sons. 


Goop Trmptars’ Hatt, ArproatH.—The new 
Good Templars’ Hall, which is being erected 
at the corner of Reform-street and Hume- 
street, Arbroath, is now yn | - 
The new building consists of one hall, 58 ft. by 
37 ft., seated for about 550 persons, and a 
lodge-room 33 ft. by 22ft. 6 in., with three 
ante-rooms. The architects are Messrs. Carver 
and Symon, under whose supervision the work 
has been carried out by the following con- 
tractors: Builders, Calder Brothers; joiner, 
R. C. Farquhar; plumber, George yne; 
slater, John Mitchell and Son; plasterers, 
Middleton and Donald; heating, T. Grant; 
glazier, D. J. Scott; painter, E. W. Mathew- 
son; and the furniture has been supplied by 
the Bennet Furnishing Co., of Glasgow. The 
total cost of the work, including architects’ 
fees, will be 1,4002. 

Bank, Dvunper.—A new branch Savin 
Bank is now in course of erection in the Hill- 
town district of Dundee. It is situated at the 
corner of Hilltown and Stirling street. The 
Bank offices form the main part of the build- 
ing. They are situated on the gy floor, 
and measure 43 ft. by 30 ft. inside, including 
a strong room and a private room. In the 
basement are placed the heating chamber 
and the lavatory accommodation. Above the 
Bank there are two houses, one for the manager 
and the other for the caretaker. Messrs. 
Johnston and Baxter are the architects, and 
the various contractors are as follows:— 
Masons, A. and T. Craig; joiners, Charles 
Smith and Son; plumber, David Bremner; 
plasterer, James Laburn; slaters, Alexander 
and Thomson. Mr. P. C. Barron is clerk of 
works. 

Hovse-Buitpine iy Liverpoo.. — The Liver- 

ool City Building Surveyor, Mr. Goldstraw, 
ios completed his annual report of the work 
of his department during the past year. 
Eight complete years have now elapsed since 
the extension of the city in 1895, and the new 
houses erected in each of the intervening years 
numbered as follows :—1895, 247; 1896, 1,199; 
1897, 1,656; 1898, 1,977; 1899, 2,358; 1900, 1,573; 
1901, 1,963; 1902, 2,061; and 1903, 2,453. It 
would thus be seen that the figures for the 
past year were 626 above the average of the 
previous seven years, showing an increase of 
392 over those for the year 1902, and reaching 
the highest record of the eight years. The 
growth of the city might be observed from 
the new houses built in the separate divisions, 
which were indicated by the following figures: 
—Wavertree, 641; West Derby, 471; Walton, 
432; Old City, 405 (including 263 labourers’ 
dwellings erected by the Corporation); Gar- 
ston, 299; Toxteth-park, 205. An extended 
comparison, however, comprising the last nine 
years, showed that the whole rate of growth 

ad been much greater in Wavertree than in 
any other district. The entire number of 
houses built in the last nine years was 15,795. 
But 555 of these were built in the year 1895, 
before the extension of the city boundaries at 
the end of that year. Also 299 houses of the 
above total were built last year in the Garston 
district, since the later extension of the boun- 
daries. To ascertain the relative growth of 
the city, year by year, only the figures for 
the years 1896 to 1902 inckaiben, should be 
compared; and it might be noted that the 
houses built in these seven years between the 
two extensions of the city amounted to 12,787, 
whilst the number built in the eight years 


since the extension of 1895 amounted to 15,240. | 


Taking all the houses (2,453) erected last year, 
ercentages of rentals: 
-~Houses of rental under 12/., 8:2 per cent. ; 
from 12/. to 18/., 14°8 per cent.; from 182. to 
251., 431 per cent.; from 250. to 35l., 23°8; and 
from 35/. upwards, 5:1. The work of inspect- 
ing and dealing with dangerous buildings has 
been much heavier during 1903 than it had 
been for some time past, the number of notices 
in such cases for the pn ag having reached 
the high figure of 3,007. The number of sum- 
monses also showed a co nding increase, 
while there was a wonsideeubio falling off in 
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notices. This seemed to be an indication th 


the steady enforcement of th i 
lations had educated the ideas pe ae ~ 
to a higher standard of a 
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EXTENSION OF SHEFFIELD Town H 


Improvement Committee of § felt et 
Council have considered “a _ eid, City 
pregeses by Mr. E. W. ui ings 
0 


ountfor : 
r the proposed extension of the onchitet, 
and an approximate estimate of tho co tof 
such extension and other alterations to h 
present building, including the provision a 
cellerage for storage purposes, also of ks 
electric passenger lift, urinal, and the exe. 
tion of certain other work to make availabic 
rts of the present building at pres, 
inaccessible, amounting to 36,000/., exclusr, 
of architect’s commission, clerk ‘of ork’, 
salary, furnishing, and cost of land, and the 
lans and drawings were ordered to be ex. 
ibited in the Council Chamber at the meet 
ye Aw the Council. 
asontc Hatt, Broveusnane, near Beurisr 
—The foundation-stone has just been laid of ths 
new premises for the Broughshane Masoni- 
Lodge 246. The architect of the new hall js 
Mr. Andrew Boyd, C.E., Ballymena. The new 
hall, the fagade of which will be next the 
village street, will be 52 ft. by 23 ft., with a 
entrance on the ground floor. Besides a care. 
taker’s residence there will be a store-room 
and some other apartments, and the lodge. 
room above will be 30 ft. by 20 ft. Adjoining 
this will be a refreshment-room. 

ProposeD New INFIRMARY AT SHOREHAM. — 
The Steyning Guardians had a proposal! from 
the Works oteasiaies before them at their 
meeting at Shoreham recently in regard to the 
erection of a new Infirmary at Shoreham 
Workhouse. Some of the details are:—Four 
infirmary pavilions of two floors, providing for 
sixty beds, 20,000/.; maternity ward, with beds 
for eight women, 2,000/.; nurses’ home, with 
accommodation for thirty-two nurses, 5,500/.; 
small isolation hospital, 1,200/.; surgical block, 
including the dispensary and waiting-room, the 
operating-room, surgery and _ accessories, 

,2002.; walls, roads, etc., 1,2002.; padded 
rooms, 600/.; mortuary and _ post-mortem 
rooms, 250. Other buildings on the Workhouse 
grounds also planned are the extension of 
tramp wa and married couples’ quarters. 
with two rooms each for four couples. These 
will cost 602. Mr. Singleton, Chairman of the 
Committee, said that the architect, Mr. Clas 
ton had prepared plans, and these were sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board, whose 
official suggested a number of improvements 
in the scheme.—An amendment was proposed 
by Mr. J. Turton: —“‘ That the rough estimate 
of the new Infirmary scheme, excluding the 
extension of tramp wards and married couples 
uarters, be approved and referred back to 
the Works Committee with the request that 
they should consider the extent of the accom 
modation required for immediate urposes, 
both for patients and nurses, and report 
thereon to the Board at an early date. —The 
amendment was carried, with the approval of 
the Committee. 

Tramways Orricr, Dersy.—A new tramways 
office is being erected in Victoria-street, Derby 
The building is of pressed bricks, with Holling- 
ton stone dressings, tiled roof, and spallicor’ 
windows. There is a dome on the top, © 
copper. On the ground floor is a waiting 
room, and connected with this there is a retir 
ing-room for ladies. There is a receiving © ~ 
where the conductors of cars will deliver the 
contents of their boxes, and a mess-room fo! 
the men to have their meals in. On this Bloor 
is a gentlemen’s lavatory. There is & wid 
staircase at the Corn-market end of the buic 
ing leading up to the committee-room, goons, 
manager's office, etc. Above are offices 
similar size, and on the top floor are 4 su! 
of rooms for the use of the caretaker, etc. A 
lift from the basement to the upper rooms © 


provided, and the heating of the ollices —s 


out by means of radiators. Electric : 
introduced into every room, and all - _. 
are fireproof. The architect ts Mr. A. 3 


herson, and the contractors for the work are 
ord and Co. ae 
: cee or THE Bucks CoUNTY ee 
Asytum, Stroxge—The new wings 40 Bae 
additions to the Bucks County Lunatic ol 
at Stone were opened recently. The net 
has been enlarged so as to accommo he 
female and 111 male patients, and 21 « 
dants. The additional accommodation side 
patients is provided by wings “«: og eo 
of the existing building, heated 4 en 
pipes and radiators, an ventilated by oeton 
opening into shafts connected with — oe 
on roof; the fresh air being admitt se 
rooms through radiators. The adminis of 8 
block has been enlarged by the erect! ih 
new bakehouse, the old bakehouse Moe 
annexed to the kitchen. Quarters ue = se 
inedical officer and a surgery, and * 
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—_———————— 
ave also been added. The 
kitchen staf thes been enlarged, and is pro- 
ted-up wee ver al oe 
| has mn enlar 

rooms. ‘The aap tients; the faundry hee 

and re-modelled, and a beiler- 
80 ft. chimney shaft, has been 
There is a water tower, containing 
erect ks of a capacity of 20,000 gallons, 
~ land belonging to the County uncil, 
sdjoining their water supply at Willow 
‘ving. New fire mains and hydrants 
ra Tess provided in and outside the build- 
rt A new mortuary has been e , and 
houses for the clerk and steward and engineer. 
The telephone has been laid on throughout the 
remises, as well as electrical tell-tales. The 
contracts entered into were:—General build- 
= rs. W. Pattinson and Sons, Rusking- 


ings, Mess - : - 
0 leaford, 49.415/.; electric lighting, 
pal, ti and Warren, Kettering, 5,053/. ; 


1es and tell-tales, Messrs. W. J. Furse 
or Nottingham, 340/. 18s. The sub-con- 
tractors em loyed through Messrs. Pattinson 
included: ~ Laundry machinery, Messrs. Tullis 
and Co., Glasgow; steam ilers, Messrs. 
Yates and Thom, Blackburn; heating, Messrs. 
Duffield and Sons, Slough; water tanks, 
Messrs. Clayton, Sons, and Co., Hunslet; fire 


mains and hydrants, Messrs. Shand, Mason, | 
‘ Messrs. | 


and Co. London; padded-rooms, 





Pocock Bros., London; steam oven, Mr. A. | 
Hunt, Leicester; ventilation, Messrs. Kite and | 


('y.. London; boiler-house tanks, Messrs. RK. 
and J. Dempster, Manchester; lightning con- 
ductors, Messrs. J. and W. Gray, London; 
locks, Mr. Gibbons, Wolverhampton; sanitary 
fittings, Messrs. Doulton and Co., Lambeth ; 
plumbing, Messrs. H. Braithwaite and Co., 
Leeds; painting, ; 
Leicester; wood block flooring, Messrs. Roger 
Lowe and Co., Farnworth; proscenium and 
stage fittings, Messrs De Jong and Mr. Julian 
Hicks, London. Mr. C. H. Riley was clerk of 
works for the undertaking. Mr. G. H. 
Blatherwick, Nottingham, was the quantity 
surveyor. Mr. Campbell-Swinton was the 
electrical engineer, Mr. Pierce representing 
him. The works were designed and directed 
by Mr. R. J. Thomas, the County Surveyor. 

Tue “Porrer’ Dwe.uincs, Limenovuse. 

These dwellings, which were opeped last 
week, are erected on a portion of an area 
cleared pursuant to the provisions of the 
London (King John’s Court, Limehouse) Im- 
provement Scheme, 1897. The scheme pro- 
vided for the erection on the cleared area of 
working-class dwellings for the accommoda- 


forms a parallelogram. It has a frontage of 
107 ft. and a depth of 89 ft. At the back a 
courtyard has been left with an area of 
4,986 ft., which will be used as a playground 
by the children of the tenants. The building 
will be seven stories in height, and will con- 
tain on the lower floors eighteen single-room 
tenements for old people. The five upper 
floors will contain two-room and three-room 
tenements, there being ninety-six rooms alto- 
gether. The building, which will be con- 
structed of Seo tegenon material, has been 
designed by Mr. H. B. Measures, and will be 
erected by Messra J. Chessum and Sons. 
init oo ae 
STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 
Memoria, Winpow, Lancaster.—A_ stained 
glass memorial window in memory of Colonel 
J. M. Gawne, who fell th the South African 
War, is to be erected in the new King’s Own 
Memorial Chapel in the Parish Church, Lan- 
caster. The new window will be placed in the 
apse, and will have for its subject the figures 
of King Alfred and St. Oswald, with the arms 
of the Gawne family and Manxland under- 


neath. Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt, Lancaster, 
are the artists for the work. 
emo 
APPOINTMENTS. 
| Scuoo. Bvuipines Svurveyor, SvuRREY 
| County Counct.—Mr P. P. Story, chief 


Messrs Simms and Son, | 





tion of fifty-six persons; for the widening of | 


Limehouse-causeway, from Three Colt-street 
to Gill-street, to a minimum width of 30 ft. ; 
for the widening of Three Colt-street, opposite 
Nos. 109 to 117, to a width of 30 ft.; and for 
the stopping up and inclusion in the improve- 
ment area of King John’s-court. Further 
provisions were contained for the erection of 
the dwellings by the local authority, unless, 
within one year from the time of the clearing 
f the area, such dwellings had been previously 
erected, and it was also provided that all lands 
on which dwellings were erected under the 


scheme, should be appropriated for the pur- | 
pose of dwellings for the period of twenty-five | 


years from the date of the erection. The 
dwellings were designed by the Borough 
Engineer (Mr. M. W. Jameson), and on 


April 15, 1903, the Council accepted the tender 
of Mr. A. E. Symes, of Stratford, whose price 
was 6,288/. The dwellings consist of two blocks 
of buildings, three stories high, one facing 
Limehouse-causeway, containing twelve two- 
roomed and three three-roomed tenements; 
and the other, facing Three Colt-street, contain- 
ing three two-roomed and nine three-roomed 
tenements. 
contain a living-room, bed-room, scullery, and 


The two-roomed tenements each | 


water-closet, and are to be let at a weekly | 


rental of 7s.; and the three-roomed tenements, 
each containing a living-room, two -rooms, 


engineering assistant in the offices of the City 
Surveyor of Manchester, has been appointed by 


| churches of 


the Education Committee of the Surrey County | 


Council as their Surveyor of School Buildings. 
—-~ a ae 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE Scusway System ror UNDERGROUND 
Works, Fatxtrrx.—The Falkirk Town Council 
have just completed a scheme of improvement 
by cutting a new street through an old and 
narrow lane known as Lintriggs, and thus 
connecting the two principal thoroughfares of 
the town—High-street “—e ¢ Newmarket-street— 


and joining the latter street almost opposite 
the Municipal Buildings. The new street is 
40 ft. wide. As the main pipes would neces- 


sarily come down through the new thorough- 


new iron oy | bridge is to be erected over 
the Aisne, at Guignicourt——_M. Mercié has 
finished the model of the group to be placed in 
the Panthéon as a monument to the principal 
generals of the Revolution. He has received 
the commission to produce a second group 
commemorating the great orators of the Re- 
storation, which was originally to have been 
executed by Dalou and Chapu.——The French 
Government are about to acquire, at a price 
of 3,790,000 francs, the Farnese Palace, in 
Order to make use of it as the French Em- 
bassy..—-We have to record the death of M. 
Gion, Honorary Architect of the City of Paris. 
He was a pupil of Questel, of Gilbert, and of 
Diet. a his principal works are the 

! St. Parvis and of St. Waast. and 
various schools in Paris. He exhibited at the 
Salon, in 1866, a design for a church for 
Rambouillet, and executed important works 
of restoration for the Commission des Monu- 
ments Historiques, especially the tower of the 
cathedral at Pierrefonds and the ancient 
Abbey of Ourscamp. M. Gion was brother- 
in-law of Mr. Daumet, the well-known archi- 
tect.— The death is also announced, at the 
age of 47, of the sculptor Felix Soulas, a 
former pupil of Jouffroy and of Falgiuere. 
He was author of various works of some 
unportance — “‘L’Enlévement d’Iphigénie,”’ 
‘ Satyre et Bacchante,”’ ‘‘ Joueuse de boules,” 
and the portrait statue of Genera! Lamarque. 
M. Soules was Chevalier of the Legion of 


Honour. 
~>e-- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Frank 8. Mayo, 11, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., has been appointed Sole London 
Agent for Messrs. Gibbs Brothers, Lough- 
borough, for the sale of their red sand-faced 
and moulded bricks and concrete paving. 
TRaMWays aND Licur Ratways Assocta- 
rion.—The annual dinner of this Association 
will take place in the Picture Galleries, 
Prince’s Restaurant, Piccadilly, at 7.30 for 8.0 
-m. on Wednesday, April 13. The chair will 
taken by the President of the Association. 
Tue Fata, Fire mw rue Crry.—Dr. Waldo, 
the Coroner for the City of London, has sent 


| us the verbatim report of his remarks to the 


fare, it was considered a suitable opportunity | 


for introducing a new method of accommodat- 
ing these in a brick conduit measuring 6 ft. 
in height and 4 ft. in width. In this the main 
water and gas pipes, as well as the electric 
light and telephone cables, are placed. Be- 
tween the main conduit and the properties on 
either side branch conduits have been laid, 
so as to admit of drawing in water and gas 
pipes, electric light, and telephone wires to 
the new properties. The house drainage is 
brought from the houses to manholes built in 
the footpaths, and these again are connected 
to the main sewer, which, for obvious reasons, 
is not placed in the main conduit. The latter 
is provided with openings at either end for 
access for taking down material and making 
repairs. The coverings of these manholes are 
open gratings, which admit of ample ventila- 
tion. This 1s the first time in Scotland that 
the subway system of accommodating under- 
ground works has been adopted. The work 
has been designed and carried through by Mr. 
David Ronald, C.E., Burgh Engineer.—Scots- 
man. 


+e 
FOREIGN. 
France.—M. Carolus-Duran was on Satur- 
day last duly elected a member of the | 


Académie des Peaux-Arts in place of Géréme, 
by twenty out of thirty-six votes. The new 
Academician was born at Lille in 1837, and 
was sent to Rome as a “ pensionnaire”’ of the 
“ Société des Sciences et Arts” of Lille. He 


| was afterwards, at Paris, the pupil of Souchon. 


scullery, and water-closet, are to be let at | 


Od. weekly. Each tenement is self-con- 
tained and provided with a scullery containin 

copper, coal-box, sink, and draining-board. 
he walls are constructed of brickwork, and 
the partitions and floors of concrete, so that, 
with the exception of the roof and top floor 
ceiling, the buildings are fireproof. The 
vacant land at the a of the site facing Lime- 
house-causeway will be fenced round with a 


| the number may be 


He subsequently visited Spain to study the 
works of ‘‘ Velasquez, and on his return to 
France commen the series of portraits 
which have established his reputation. Among 
specially named the 
“Femme au Gant,” now in the Luxembourg; 
the portrait of Madame Croizette by the sea- 
side. and those of Madame Vandal and of 


| Emile de Girardin. He is the author also of | 


suitable wrought-iron railing and planted as a | 


shrubbery. 


New Town Hau, Dirvet, N.B.—A new | 


‘own hall is to pe erected on a site in Main- 
a Darvel. The new building will have 
Wo halls, the main hall providing accommoda- 
hall for 800 to 1,000 people, and the lesser 
‘all for 200. Mr. ‘T. H. Smith, of London, 
Sonon architect. The cost will be between 
“we. and 4,0002. 
VUNICIPAL DWeLLings, Marytesons. — The 
ipundation-stone of the new municipal dwell- 
1 88 in John-street, Edgware-road, has just 
ten laid. The site of the new buildings 


| Architecture, instead of the usual ten. 


; dramatic picture, ‘ L’ Assassiné,’’ which 
ota F | the year 1903. 


is in the museum at Lille; several good land- 
i es, an 
the Louvre, “Gloria Marie Medici.” M. 
Carolus-Duran is a Grand Officier of the Legion 
of Honour, and, in 1879, obtained the 
“ médaille d’honneur”’ of the Salon.—_——This 
year twenty students have been t 
the competition for the Prix de oo on 

e 
subject is “‘A barracks for an infantry regi- 
ment.”’-——M. Bassompierre-Sewrin has ob- 
tained the first prize in the competition opened 
by the Union ‘ ; 
which he has been appointed architect.——A 


ramique et Chaufourniére, of | : f J 
. | its ancient traditions in protecting the safety 


“Entombment,”’ and a ceiling in | 


admitted to | 


/ 


jury at the inquest, which was briefly reported 
in our last. The Coroner, in summing up, 
said that safeguard against fire in adminis- 
trative London was provided for under two 
Acts of Parliament—namely, the London 
Building Act of 1894 and the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1878. Under the London 
Building Act protection against fire was in- 
sisted on by the London County Council only 
in houses where the height from the street 
level to the floor of the topmost story measured 
over 60 ft. This Act was not retrospective, 
and only applied to houses built since 1894. 
The jury would doubtless recognise, therefore, 
that the Act was an imperfect measure, since 
no provision was made as regards structural 
safeguards against fire in houses more than 
ten years old. In the City, with its narrow 
streets, courts, and alleys, an Act was especi- 
ally needed which would apply to all build- 
ings, no matter what their height or age, the 
purpose for which they were used, or whether 
they did or did not possess parapets. With 
regard to the Factory and Workshop Act, the 
London County Council insisted on certain 
safeguards against fire in such factories and 
workshops only where more than forty per- 
sons were employed. At the same time, it was 
true that by the Amending Act of 1901 


| (section 15) the Council were empowered to 


make by-laws providing for means of escape 
fhom fire in “any” factory or workshop, 
irrespective of the number of persons em- 
ployed, or, in other words, where a less num- 
ber than forty were employed. It appeared, 
however, in evidence that no safeguard 
against fire had been suggested, or existed, 
in the case of the workshop employing eleven 
irls which faced the seat of the fire in Duke’s 
ead-passage. Such new clause appeared, 
therefore, up to the present time at least, to 
be a dead letter. The Coroner further said 
that, with the object of learning more about 
fires and their topography, he had personally 
visited on the spot the sites of some 150 City 
fires reported to him under the provisions of 
the City of London Fire Inquests Act during 
As a result of the experience 
thus gained he could with the greater con- 
fidence suggest what he had already suggested 
nearly two years ago on the occasion of the 
lamentable fire in inom Victoria-street when 
ten young lives were lost. He (the Coroner) 
would now repeat, in the same words, what 
he had then given voice to—namely, ‘A way 
in which the jury might help to bring about 
desirable changes would be to advise the City 
to obtain powers of regulating all buildings 
within the City under a special Act. In that 
way the City of London would be following 


iy 
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of citizens.’ He (the Coroner) considered that 
the City should lead the way, make its own 
reasonable by-laws enforcing the provision of 
structural safeguards against fire in the City, 
and appoint its own inspectors. By so doing 
the City would, as it had already done with 
its special Fire Inquests Act, be setting an 
example to the rest of England and Wales. 
County Asytum, Cotyey Harcu.—The new 
rmanent buildings, for which the plans and 
esigns are being prepared by the Asylum 
Engineer, at an estimated cost of from 60,0000. 
to 70,0002., will provide for 310 patients, with 
staff, distributed over seven blocks. The old 
buildings were e for the Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Middlesex in 1849-51 
by Myers, contractor, after plans and oe 
by S. W. Daukes, who gained the t 
premium of 300/. in the competition; the 
second premium of 200/. was awarded to the 
designs, after the Tudor style, submitted by 
George Godwin and Harris as joint architects. 
Our journal of July 5, 1851, contains a bird’s- 
eye view, and a plan of the principal floor 
of the Asylum as first built after Daukes’s 
lans, which covered 44 acres of the site. 
xtensive additions have been made since. 
Tue Instirure or ArcHtrects anD L.C.C. 


| 





| of the 


Drainace By-Laws.—The Metropolitan loca! | 


governing authorities are 
circular letter from the Secretary of the Roya! 
Institute of British Architects, stating that his 
council have had their attention drawn to the 
great cost and trouble involved in ng, ery 
with the requirements of the London County 


in receipt of a | 


Council drainage by-laws made in accordance | 


with the provisions of the 
Management Acts Amendment (By-laws) Act, 


Metropolis | 


tinent, and of ornamental plumbing works 


executed in Sheffield and elsewhere on buiia- 
ings designed by the author during the past 
thirty-five years, most of them by Id 
craftsmen. Mr. Hadfield congratulated the 
Guild on the compliment paid to their work 
in this city by Mr. C. H. Townsend when 
recently distributing prizes to the students of 
the Corporation Technical School of Arts. He 
was in ontire sympathy with the sound and 
practical advice to the craftsmen which eee 
meated the whole address. Mr. Townsend had 
urged the desirability of the designer and 
worker meeting now and again in friendly 
intercourse to discuss their common difficulties, 
and then arrive at solutions that met the 
claims of both, Mr Hadfield thought that 
art education in this country had hitherto 
failed to equip the craftsman equally with his 
French, German, or Italian comrade, and 
undoubtedly not with the marvellously-skilled 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages. It tended to 
stifle originality, and to lead him to lean too 
much on p ent. Allusion was made by the 
lecturer to the neglect of old sonra | tradi- 
tions by architects and others during the past 
century, which had resulted in the decadence 
lead-worker’s ‘“‘art and mystery.” 
There were signs, however, that, with the 
opening of the new century, there would be 
a revival. The special qualifications of lead 
for building pur were considered, and 
it was shown to ~ capable of artistic treat- 
ment, and to be suitable both for decorative 
purposes, as well as constructive. The process 
of manufacturing cast-lead sheets, now com- 
ing again into use, was described, and also 


| allusion made to the great use of lead for 


1899, in connexion with any but the smallest | 


buildings, and that it appeared to be the case 
that, before a “ person”’ 1s able to get sanitary 
work approved by a sanitary authority, he must 
submit duplicate plans showing “every floor 
of any building in connexion with which such 


roofing both in England and abroad from 
Anglo-Saxon times downwards. Mr. Hadteld 


| read some interesting extracts from the fabric 


pipes and drains are to be used, and the | 
position, form, levels, and arrangements of the | 


several parts of such building, including the 
roof thereof, and the size and 


ition of every | 


drain, manhole, gully, soil pipe, waste pipe, | 
r 


ventilating pipe, an 


any drain passing under such building, and 


ain-water pipe, and of | y : 
Fain | house painters of painting external lead work. 


the position of every bath, water-closet ap- | 


paratus, slop-sink, urinal, lavatory-basin or 


apparatus, sink (not being a slop-sink), and | 


trap in connexion with the foregoing” 
(clause 2), and also ‘‘shall show the positions 
of all windows and other openings into the 
building, and the height and position of all 


chimneys belonging to the building within a | 
distance of 20 ft. from the open end of the | 


soil pipe and ventilating pipe’’ (clause 3), and 
also submit a block i 
perties and streets adjoining. 
goes on to state that his council are of opinion 


lan showing the pro- | 
r The Secretary | 


that this imposes a very onerous and unneces- | 


sary tax on either the owner, or the architect, 
or the contractor of a building in London, 


and that the expense becomes infinitely greater | 


where a large existing building is having a 
new system of drainage constructed if ny Ho 
No. 2 is interpreted by the sanitary authority 
to mean that “‘necessary”’ plans are all the 


plans required by No. 1, as this would mean | 
the measuring up of the whole of the old | 


buildings and the preparations of complete 
sets of drawings for no other purpose than 
this sanitary requirement, as such drawings 
are not required for the carrying out of the 
works themselves. It is also noted that By- 
law 1, section No. 4, requires a complete 
specification of all sanitary and other matters, 


| and peuple were powpaees to 


and, the letter urges, that if it be the intention | 
of the authorities to add such an expense to | 


the ever-increasing cost of building or drain- 
age operations, which is always pressing 
heavily upon i 
the case of old buildings, to induce the owners 


of their premises. 


uilding owners, it will tend, in | 


roll of York Minster, where the rates of 
wages, mode of carrying on the plumbing 
work, forms of contract with master plumbers 
in the XIVth and XVth centuries were minutely 
described. It was pointed out that the use 
vf lead for rain-water piping and spouting in 
important buildings was true economy and in 
the interest of property owners in the long 
run. He expressed regret at the practice by 


It was unnecessary and wasteful, and it was a 
source of disfigurement. Lead was an English 
metal, and preferable to other metals owing to 
its weather-resisting properties, and had been 
extensively used for statues and monumental 
vases in the old English garden. Such pieces 
of artistic craftsmanship in lead were now 
highly valued. Lead bore climatic influences 
better than bronze. It was also suitable for 
marble inlay, forming an _ imperishable 
inaterial for monumental and pavement slabs, 
capable of highly artistic treatment.—Shefield 
Independent. 

Buitptnc By-Laws, Carpirr.—Attention was 
called by Mr. Roberts at a meeting of the 
Cardiff Council a few days ago to a report 
pases by the Borough Engineer on the 
muilding by-laws. Mr. _ * ur stated that 
the builder was not required to serve notice 
for the inspection of any part of the work 
before covering the same up except the foun- 
dations and drains. He might, if he chose. 
leave the concreting or the site to any con- 
venient time, and he might then lay down 
the concrete and place the floor upon it im 
mediately without giving notice. It was 
stated that the by-laws of the Corporation had 
sent up the price of property 25 per cent., 
ay the increased 
rice, because they believed they were getting 

tter-built houses than formerly. It was true 
that the inspector, if he found any work 
covered up so that he could not inspect it, 
could call upon the builder to cut into, open 
out, or lay bare the work sufficiently to enable 


; | him to satisfy himself of its condition, but Mr. 
to postpone as long as possible the redraining | 


The Council of the Royal | 


Institute submit that a block plan, as required | 1.258 houses and shops were built, but the 


by section 5, with the levels and gradients | 
properly worked on, would show everything | 


that is necessary, as this would give in effect 
the longitudinal sections of the drains, and 


' 


that beyond such plan, a written description | 


of the pipes and apparatus below and above 
ground, such as is necessary to enable a con- 


reasonable. In conclusion a hope is expressed 
that the Local Government Board, in conjunc- 
tion with the London County Council and 
other authorities will see their way, i 
interests of the building public, to modify the 
by-laws in the direction suggested. 

Suerriccp Arr Crarts 
of the members of the Sheffield Art Crafts 
Guild has just 
Trades Exchange, 
Sheffield. when a 
by Mr. Hadfield. 
Brown, presided. The 
by lantern slides, showing old examples of 
the plumbers’ craft in England and the Con- 


Cross Burgess-street 
aper on leadwork was rea 





Roberts questioned whether this was always 
done. He pointed out that in the year 1897-8 


number went down to 185 in 1901-2, and rose 
again to 388 in 1902-3. There were six in- 
spectors, and if they could do the work be- 
tween 1892 and 1 surely there were too 
many employed at the present time. If the 


| work was well done he would not complai 
| but he knew it was not well done. He refer 
tractor to carry out the work, would be | 


to a case where the floor was put down before 
the houses were built.—Alderman Mildon 
could not credit the last statement. If it were 


| go, let them have the name of the builder.— 


in the | 


Guitp.—A meeting | 
been held at the Building | 





Mr. Chappell said he knew of a case where 
the floors were Pt down before the walls of 
the houses were 2 ft. high.—Alderman Mildon : 
If there is such a case let us have the name. 
I cannot believe it.—Mr. Chappell said he 
would not give the name now, but when 


| another case arose he intended to make a 
_ scene, builder or no builder. 
e Master, Mr. T. Swaffield | 
aper was illustrated | 


} He was not 
going. to be told he was not to be believed.— 
r. Roberts moved an amendment to the 


| report, but the Mayor informed him that he 


was out of order. r. Harpur had reported 





——, 


upon the power of the Corporation 
pa and the by-laws could not be altered 
—Mr. Harpur: The by-laws were framed « ry 
the Local Government Board mod n 

will not get them altered—Aldermar, Beavan: 

It took us twenty-five years to get » Bas “ry an 
Veall moved an amendment, but that ns 


under the 


also ruled out of order, and the mir Ec 
Public Works Commit oe fr 
Western Mail. oe Were approved — in 
ATENT SpRinG CLEANING.—At a timo bs 
when householders are confronted "wich c os 
horrors of spring cleaning, the case of eae Be 
v. Holt will be read with interest. The Ks 
appellant was in the employment of the _ 
British Vacuum Cleaner Company, and was pe 
summoned under _ section a gies a 
Metropolitan Police Act, 1839, for wilfull: “ 
causing an obstruction with the apparatus - 
which was used in Trebovir-road from 10) a.1, He 
to 530 p.m. on one day. The police he 
magistrate found that the Dusinees Purpose 7 
was reasonable, the time reasonable, and the . 
time and s occupied not excessive, but }y th 
convicted ause the process was experi n 
mental, and not an ordinary incident of every S 
day life necessary for comfort. The Divisions ¥ 
Court set aside the conviction on the facts as _ 
found above, since no obstruction in fact had * 
apparently occurred, and the user was found - 
to have been reasonable. 2 le 
Wi 

~~ 0: 

le 

CAPITAL AND LABOUR. p- 
P.asterers’ Srrikx, WALSsALL.—On the 10th tt 


inst. the plasterers engaged on the Walsal| 
Town Hall, which is nearing completion, came 
out on strike, a dispute having existed sever th 
weeks. The Plasterers’ Society claim that the ; 
men should have Leeds prices, a penny more m 
than Walsall, but the sub-contractors, Messrs. 


B. Mountain and Son, of Leeds, refuse to pay ot 
more than the Walsall! rates. c ju 
seantisieninape a 


Legal. i 


BUILDING A CHURCH AT STONE fe 
Ar St&ffordshire Assizes last week the suit ‘ 
of the Rev. John R. Line and others, of Stone, 
against Messrs. Lynam, Beckett, and Lynam, 
architects, Stoke, was heard in the Nisi Prius 
Court before Mr. Justice Ridley and a specia! 
pry The action was to recover damages 
rom the defendants (assessed on the pleadings 





at 300/.) on the ground of alleged negligence a 
by the defendants as the architects engaged tk 
in the late re-erection of the nave, roof. and i 
aisles of Christ Church, Stone. Mr. Arthur | 
Powell, K.C., and Mr. B. C. Brough (in i! 
structed by Mr. H. Walters, Stone) were for h 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. A. T. Lawrence, K.C., fs 
and Mr. Disturnal (retained by Messrs Pad } 
dock and Sons, meg I represented the defen- 

dants. The evidence showed that in 1896 the W 


church authorities determined to have the ct 
church rebuilt, and defendant was employed t e! 


prepare plans, specifications, etc. The tender 3 
of a builder was accepted for the work, and ti 
| plaintiffs alleged that, owing to the negligence 
| of the defendant, the builder did not do his V 
work properly, to such an extent that rain a 
fell from the roof and draughts were very u 
| common. Defendant was written to about the i 









matter, but nothing was done to -emgye the ti 
roof of the church. At length the church i 
authorities had to call in other architects, and { 
it was found that the slates were not of the ti 
quality specified, or the tiles, and that the | 
boards of the roof were not properly seasoned ti 
and were shrunk. Another builder was called l 
in, and the plaintiffs now sued for the amount a 
they had to pay him to put the church right. ' 
Defendant, it was alleged, gave the bui der ti 
in the first instance a certificate showing that ( 
the work was properly done. ee ie a 
Lawrence, K.C., addressed the jury on behalf s 
of the defendants. He said that there P 
was a necessity of keeping down expenditure. t 
It was like a tailor, me ad to cut his cloth : 
according to the coat.—Mr. Justice Ridley, 0” 
this, remarked that in that case they had to 
imagine there was a coat to cut for. ie 
plaintiffs’ case was that they praction’y ha I 
no church because it was not habitable.—Mr. t 
Lawrence resented this remark from the ' 
judge, but the latter said he begged Mr. t 

wrence to continue his case.—Mr. Lawrence h 
said the judge had said there was no church. 
It made it impossible to continue the case 
before him if he told the jury they had no 
even got a church.—The defence was that suit: 
able materials were put in for the money, 4» 
that adequate supervision was given. — 
jury found a verdict for plaintiffs, and 031 
damages at 274/. less the counter-claim of 1 : 
for architects’ fees.—The gy said no 00s 
would be allowed on the counter-claim.— 
Staffordshire Sentinel. 
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WOOD-PAVING LITIGATION. 
Byes King’s Bench Division on the 11th 
‘net. the hearing was concluded of the case of 
ny tt v. Millar's Karri and Jarrah Forests, 
itd, and Green, before Mr. Justice Grantham 
x ial jury. oe 

_- fe 2 on brought by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Edw. Alcott, a contractor, to recover damages 
from the defendants for alleged libel contained 
ya letter, dated May 14, 1902, and written 
in ae defondant, W. L. Green, on behalf of 
the defendant company to the Marylebone 
Borough Council. he letter complained of 
an as follows:—“‘We understand that your 
Council propose laying the pacncngy | of Oxford- 
street with American red-gum blocks. We 
would very strongly recommend that, before 
deciding upon this, you should pay a visit of 
inspection to Piccadilly, Waterloo-place, Hay- 
market, and Whitehall, the roadways of which 
have been paved with American red gum only 
from six to eighteen months, and are now in 
a rotten condition. We venture to say that 
the result of such a visit would certainly 
remove from your mind any idea of using 
such material for roadways in your district.— 
We remain, yours truly, Millar's Karri and 
Jarrah Forests, Ltd. (Signed) Walter L. Green 
for Joint Managing Directors.’’ The plaintiff's 
case was that the defendants had written this 
to j 

with the Marylebone Borough Council to pave 
Oxford-street, and that in consequence of the 
letter he had had to amend his contract and 
make a reduction in price, and allow 25 per 
cent. of the contract price to be retained by 
the Council as a guarantee of the sound 
quality of his wood. The defence pleaded was 
that the letter complained of was not libellous, 
that the statements contained in it were true 


in substance and in fact, and were fair com- | 


ment upon a matter of public interest. 

A hs mass of seldenee, technical and 
otherwise, was called, and in the result the 
jury awarded the plaintiff 250/. damages. 

" Judgment accordingly. 

A stay of execution was granted on the 
defendants bringing the costs and damages 
into court. ’ 

The plaintiff conducted his case in person ; 
Mr. Rufus Isaacs, K.C., Mr. C. F. Gill, K.C., 
and Mr. Chas. Mathews represented the de- 
fendant company; and Mr. Edw. Morten the 
lefendant Green. 


ABOLITION OF OFFICE-SURVEYOR’S 
COMPENSATION. 

Me. Justice Buckuey, sittin 

ional Judge of the King’s 

ast week, delivered a considered judgment in 

the case of Livingstone v. the 


as an addi- 


leclaration that he was entitl 


his office of Surveyor by the defendants. The 
es sufficiently appear from his Lordship's 
judgment. 


is Lordship, in giving judgment, said that | 
Government Act of 1899 | 


when the London 
came into effect in 1900 the plaintiff was an 
existing officer of the Vestry of St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, within section 30, sub-sec- 
tion 1, of that Act. Under the scheme the 
Westminster City Council, the successors of the 
Vestry, had power to agree with the plaintiff 
as an existing officer of the Vestry for a con- 
‘nuance of his office for a temporary period 
without prejudice to any right to compensa- 
tion under the Act of 1899. The Act came 
into qyeation in November, 1900, and the 
‘ouncil, on January 31, 1901, passed a resolu- 
tion for his temporary re-employment at a 
ertain salary without prejudice to compensa- 
tion for abolition of the office. On May 9, 
1901, the Council resolved that his office be 
tbolished as from May 31, 1901, and they 
asked him to send in his claim for compensa- 
tion, Plaintiff did so. On August 1, 1901, the 
i re passed a resolution granting him an 
allowance of 518/., and they now said that in 
‘ending in his claim, the plaintiff gave the 
particulars of salary and emoluments relating 
‘© & Wrong period of five years, and that he 
= hot entitled to the amount claimed. The 
ouncil said that, having regard to section 120, 
,W)-section 2, the proper five years would have 

n the five Fe commencing before the 
oe of the Act of 1899. His Lordship did 
vor Agree. The Local Government Act of 1888 
wid it was not to be in respect of any par- 


ticular period, but generally. If the plaintiff — 
had selected the wrong Sve pene the Council 


shoal have asked him for another return. 

a having his claim, the Council assessed his 

Awbensation and passed the resolution on 

ie 1. The first question he had 
t Was 

he only 


was that ¢ rounds on which it wes attacked 


e ich i 
rated, thirt maxtmum sum for which “5 — 


“seven-sixtieths of the sala 


‘moluments—viz., 841l., of which 519). was 


thitty-seven-sixtieths, was alleged to have been 


revent him going the contract | 
i) 


ench Division | 


Mayor, etc., of | 
Westminster, an action by the plaintiff for a | 
to a certain | 
amount of compensation upon the abolition of | 


to con- | 
whether that resolution was valid. 





in excess of the salary and emoluments. The 
maximum was arrived at by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and, having regard to the plaintiff's 
| length of service, his maximum was thirty- 
| seven-sixtieths of his salary and emoluments. 
| The facts to be elucida were to ascertain 
what the plaintiff's salary and emoluments 
were. The defendants contended that the ques- 
tion of fact viz., the amount of salary and 
emoluments was not one to be dealt with by 


and determine, and if the Court found that 
841/. was in excess of his salary and emolu- 
vires and wholly void. In his Lordship’s 
It was for the Council to determine the fact 
what the salary and emoluments amounted to, 


decision it was not competent for the Court 
to review that decision. 


the Council, and not for the Court, to say 
what was the amount of the salary and emolu- 
ments of the office abolished. The defendants’ 
contention then on that point failed. It was 
for the Council or the Treasury, and not for 
the Court, to determine this question of fact. 


arise. He thought that the resolution of 
August 1 was valid. It was next said that on 
November 20, 1902, the Council rescinded the 
resolution. The plaintiff said that the Council! 
had no power to do 80, and, in his Lordships 
opinion, the plaintiff was right. It was there- 
fore unnecessary to consider questions as to 
the meeting of November 20. 
it was not for him to review the figure which 
the Council adopted. The plaintiff therefore 
succeeded, and the defendants would have to 
pay the costs of the action. There was a 
motion as to the Auditor surcharging the 
| Council with the extra amount said to be 
granted, but the result of this decision was 
that that surcharge was wrong. 
Judgment accordingly. 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
3,477 of 1903.—J. W. Brown: Lifts, Hoists, 
and the like. 
This relates to lifts, hoists, 
according to which a closed hydraulic circuit 








in which an electric motor serves to augment 
| the pressure of water according to the duty 
| required, either on an upward or a downward 
| journey of the lift cage. 
5,241 of 1903.—W. Srmmons and H. 8S. Krncer- 
LEE: 
and Ranges. 
This consists in the 
ranges being so constructed that they can be 
raised up and made to slide in a groove at 
| the side of the bar frame, thus forming the 
bottom grate for a shallow fire when the oven 
is not required for cooking purposes. 


| 5,623 of 1903.—W. L. BrentrHALL: Construction 


| of Tables, Chairs, Bedsteads, and like 
| Articles of Furniture. 
| This invention consists in cutting a “‘V,” or | 


other suitable groove, out of any convenient por- 
tion of the leg and then mitreing the rails, or 


together, mitre to mitre, the angle that they 
form fits closely into the groove provided in 
the leg. A bolt, or screw, or other suitable 
fastening is then passed through the leg and 
between the rails, or stretchers, at each corner, 
which is secured with a suitable stay, or 
corner block, and nut. When the bolt is 


the groove in the leg. The rails are then 

screwed to the top in the usual manner. 

7,601 of 1903.—J. Gree and W. GREEN AND 
Co., Lrp.: Cooking Ranges, and the like. 

A cooking range, or the like, consisting in the 

combination with a hood, comprising two side- 

wings of a lug on the inner wing extending 

beyond the hinge of the wing, a lug on the 

outer wing, and a link connecting the lugs. 


8,593 of 1903.—S. Fraven, C. E. R. Terry, G. H. 
Wacker, and S. R. Fraver: Field Boilers, 
and like Cooking Apparatus. 

A portable field set of cooking apparatus, com- 

prising a number of separate complete cook- 

ing apparatus, each consisting of a casing, 
| boiler, furnace grate, and other necessary de- 
tails, all so adapted that each series of 
articles may be nes together, and also so 
that the nested grates, with the other loose 
| parts, may be placed within a small casing, 





| the whole set of apparatus thus being made 
| to occupy a minimum space to facilitate trans- 


port. — a - _ - — =_ 
* All these applications are in the stage in which 


The question of ultra vires did not therefore | 


In his opinion | 


and the like, apartment. 


is employed, in which the cage and approxi- | 
mately half the load are counterbalanced, and | 


wee J outwardly ag end conte 


8,739 of 1903.—L. J. Newton: Fireplaces. 

According to this invention, a skeleton, or 

open frame, of box-like formation is es aps 
is 


box-like frame is built in with the brickwork 


| when constructing the fireplace, and takes the 


the Council, but one for the Court to examine | 


opinion that contention was not well founded. | 


and if they considered it and arrived at a. 


0 The Council had a | 
right of appeal to the Treasury. It was for | 


place of the ordinary brick relieving-arch, or 
stone, to carry the upper brickwork. The 
range, on being afterwards placed in ition 
within the fireplace, can be set with facility, 
as the builder can get his head and hands 
through the box-like frame, whereby he is 


; | enabled t fo th i 
ments, the resolution of the Council was ultra | 2 ee he work eletivey ane 


with comparative ease. After the range has 
been set, the open, or box-like frame, is filled 
in with bricks so as to form a solid lintel, and 


| it will be understood that the bricks in the 


box-like frame may be quickly removed with- 
out having to destroy the setting of the fire- 
place when repairs are required. 


10,025 of 1903.-- Hoskins anp Seweit, Lrp., 
and J. McEwan: Jointed Stays, or Struts, 
for use in connexion with Settee-berths and 
other Folding Furniture. 


| Jointed, or folding stays, or struts, for ships 


berths and other folding furniture, which con- 
sists in rigidly securing the jointed stay mem- 
bers in their extended position by means of a 
locking-pin, stud, or projection, carried by one 
of the stay members at a point removed from 
the joint, or folding centre, and a correspond- 
ing gap, or recess, on the other member, the 
said locking device being adapted to be 
engaged with one another when the said stay 
members are brought into line, whilst the 
joint connexion between the folding members 
is made by a pin and slot, or equivalent 
arrangement, which admits of the engagement 
and disengagement of the locking devices by a 
relative movement. 


| 20,765 of 1903.—C. F. Curiston: Heating and 


Cooking Apparatus. 
A heating and cooking apparatus, comprising 


| a furnace and flue, a removable cooking-pan, 


or other like receptacle, located immediately 
over the furnace, a hollow removable cover 
covering the top of the receptacle, into which 
all steam and vapour from the receptacle rise, 
and a flue-pipe for carrying off the steam, or 
vapours, from the cover to the furnace flue, 
whereby steam and offensive vapours are got 
rid of expeditiously instead of filling the 


23,620 of 1903.--F. A. Murray and C. A. 
Morray: An Adjustable Shooting-board to 
be used in connexion with Carpentry Work. 


| This device consists of two rectangular wooden 
| uprights of any width, or height, placed at 


any distance apart at right angles to, and 


| flush with, the shooting edge of a shooting- 


front bars of cooking | 


bs 8 . | board. These are connected by a base, and 
Fire Economiser for Cooking Stoves | 


extend any width to the shooting edge. Be- 
tween these two uprights a tilting table, hav- 
ing one of its longitudinal edges rounded, is 
so hung on pivots driven through the rec- 
tangular uprights that the rounded edge is 
flush with the shooting edge of the board. 
With the pivots as centres, slotted arcs are 
provided in the two uprights at convenient 


' radius, so that when the tilting-table is moved 


stretchers, at both ends, so that when brought | 


on the pivots, a constant edge is Fc aggro to 
the plane used for bevelling. This tilting- 
table is clamped at different angles by means 
of screws, or fasteners, travelling in the slotted 
arcs aforesaid. A slot is cut through the 
centre of the tilting-table parallel with the 
shooting edge and to within a short distance 
of each end, which slot carries travelling bolts, 


| to which are attached two slotted blocks of 


any dimensions, which, being thus slotted, will 
clamp the work to be planed in any position 


| desired. 


tightened the rails are jammed firmly into | 


1,091 of 1904.—C. R. CarcuHpoot: Manufacture 
of Fixing, or Nailing, Bricks and Blocks. 


| A method of making porous bricks, or the 
| like, by mixing and grinding together in a 
| perforated grinding pan shale, or other suit- 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can | 


be made. 


able brick-making material, combined with 
preferably about 25 per cent. to 50 per cent. 
of a highly inflammable material, such as saw- 
dust, or the like, conveying the mixture 
which passes through the perforated bottom 
of the grinding-pan to a mixing machine, 
where water is added to render the mass 
sufficiently plastic, and forming it into bricks, 
or blocks, by means of any suitable brick- 
making machine, or by hand moulding. 

1,275 of 1904.—F. W. Mettows: Roof Glazing. 
According to this invention, each glazing bar 
is provided with a cleat, or the like, prefer- 
ably bolted to its underside, and so shaped as 
to be adapted to clamp a portion of the roof 
purlin to which the glazing bar is to be 
secured between the latter and itself. These 
cleats are preferably attached in the required 
positions to the glazing bars in the shop 
where the latter are made so that the glazing 
bars may be quickly and easily secured in 
position to the roof purlins, and so that the 
minimum amount of work is necessary on the 
roof. 
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1,315 of 1904.—W. A. Hirpyarp: Bolts, 
Fasteners for Doors, Windows, and the | 


2 or 
ike. 


This consists in constructing bolts, or fasteners, 


for oy | windows, and the like in 
a 


manner 


t they are automatically shot and 
from the 


locked, that they cannot lock accidentally, and 
orced back 


that the shoot cannot be f 
outside. 


9,455 of 1903.—G. Darton: Combinations of 


Stone or Ore 
Sereeners. 


Crushers, 


Elevators, 


and 


This consists in the combination and construc- 
tion of a travelling, or wheeled, platform 


stone- er or 


carryin a 
thereon, 


mounted _longitudinall 
elevator, having the 

upper drums placed 
res 
delivering broken, or crushed 


longitudinally 


ore-crusher 
a bucket 
afts of its lower and 
with 
t to said platform, a discharge shoot 
, material from 


the jaws of the breaker, or crusher, to the 
interior of the bottom, or receiving drum, of 


the elevator, and a screening drum 


placed 


longitudinally and forming a continuation of 


the upper drum of said elvator. 


1,103 of 1904.—M. Fawcerr: Construction of 


Fireproof Floors, Ceilings, and Roofs. 





The construction of fireproof floors, ceilings, | 
and roofs in combination with concrete, either 
alone or with lintels, and iron or steel joists, 
having lower flanges of larger sectional area 


than the upper flanges. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supphed DIRECT 


from the Office to residents in any part of the United Ki 
at the rate of 198. per annum (62 numbers) PREPAID. 
and, India, China, 
ittaneces (payable to J. 
to the Publisher of “ Tux 


— Europe, America, Austraha, New 
lon, &c., 208. per annum. Remi 

MORGAN) should be addressed 
BUILDER,” Catherine-street, W.C. 


om 
oall 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 


Bumbers) or 4s. Sd. 


' r quarter (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving “The Builder” by Friday Morning's Post. 








SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 2.—By K&MSLEYS8’ (at Braintree). 
Felstead, Essex.—‘‘ Hick’s Farm,” 48 a. 2 r. 
(SF eee are er ere 
“Upper Kay’s Farm,” 35 a. 0 r. 17 p., f. 
and c¢. ; 
Seven enclosures, 48 a. 0 r. 21 p., f. and... 
By March 3.—C. F. Moore (at Cheltenham). 
Withington, Glos.—A freehold farm, 85 acres. . 
“Hadden House” and two cottages, f. : 
“Coats Close,” 25 acres, f. .........5-..; 
“Compton Hill Ground,” 15 acres, f. ...... 
“Sheppy Farm,” 60 acres, c., subject to a 
life aged 69. 
By T. 8. PLOMMER (at Woolwich). 
Plumstead, Kent.—218 to 230 (even), High-st., 
E,W eee as Sickie CU Rie nee Scko cD 
March 7.—By B. Bartgy & Co. 
Iiford.—-1, Adelaide-ter., area 2,175 ft., f., p. .. 
By Ws. Hoverron. 
Clapton.—3, Goulton-rd., f., e.r. 602. 
By Rosson & PERRIN. 
Holloway.—28, Benwell-rd., u.t. 59} yrs., g.r. 
a res Ser ae 
Dalston. —14, Colveston-cres., u.t. 52 yrs., g.r. 
71, y.r. 462. Priicewn 
By STICKLAND & HART. 
Norwood.—4, Anerley-gr., u.t. 50 yrs., g.r. 8/., 
y.r. 371. 148. RR Re GA 
26, Whiteley-rd., u.t. 624 yrs., g.r. 62., y.r. 
301 


46, 46a, 48, 48a, 50, and 50a, Rothschild-st., 
u.t. 05 yrs., g.r. 241., w.r. 163. 168. ...... 
Dulwich.—28, Park-rd., u.t. 55} yrs., g.r. 10J., 
I Ms ebgp uss hice ng SA ALas a hag heaad aR 

By WALTER VINCENT. 
Harrow, Middlesex.—16, Butler-rd., u.t. 94 yrs., 
g.r. 10/., y.r. 652. 

By T. LavVIN@TON (at Swindon). 

Ogbourne St. George, Wilts.—‘South End 
Farm” (or “ Hallams”’), 164 a. 2r. 18 p., 


Residence, tenement, and 0 a. 0 r. 16 p., u.t. 
103 yrs., g.r. nil 
Enclosure of land, 7 a.2r.9p.,f. ........ 
March 8.—By LEOPOLD FARMER & Sons. 
Kilburn.—304, High-rd, (s.), u.t. 78} yrs., g.r. 
351., y.r. 2502. 
17, Brondesbury-rd., u.t. 
e.r. 700. 
By RoGEeRS, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 
Pimlico..-38, 44, and 46, Belgrave-rd., u.t. 
214 yrs., gt. 80/., y.r. S80l. ..........6- 
73, Denbigh-st., u.t. 27} yrs., g.r. 81., e.r. 75d. 
Brompton.—110, Ifleld-rd., u.t. 623 yrs., g.r. 
Tbs Beieg De os So bewkse 0 On 4c hun e scabs en 
By Boyton, Sons, & BUCKMASTER (at 
Fulham). 
roiem—74 Peterborough-rd., _—f., 3 
OSG FE cc ops davosrarhahce iba sal ie we 
52, “reeermete. u.t. 524 yrs., g.r. 52., y.r. 
SE epee ray Pe ee ee me OMe ne eee 
By 3. WALKER & Sons (at Brentford). 
Brentford, Middlesex.—73, 74, and 75, High- 
st., with stabling in rear, area 3,850 ft., f., 
) AL Spee ie AACE eee ae re 
255, High-st., and “One Tun Yard,” area 
6,400 Th G VPs aici ks 
.,._, By J. C. Pharr (at Hammersmith). 
Shepherd's Bush.—89 and 91, Becklow-rd., u.t. 
74 yrs., g.r. 101. i0s., w.r, 597. 168, 


56 yrs., g.r. 132., 


1,660 
100 


150 
260 
3,320 
575 
3,240 
585 
340 


March 9.—By H. J. BROMLEY. 
Kilmorie-rd., 


Forest Hill.—33, f., Or. $81. .... 
By Frirn, GaRLAND, & Co. 
Sones Pemberton-rd., u.t. 894 yrs., 


@-r. 10s., y.r. DOA nedbebnat beccscatae 
By HAROLD GRIFFIN. 
Battersea.—15, 17, and 19, Stockwood-st., u.t. 
62 g.r. 182., wat. G62. 68. ........ 0.55 
22 and 23, Warsill-st., u.t. 61 yrs, g.r. 92., 
WS: TE Be sh hecannd dadateausecaxdas’ 


By E. & 8. Smrra. 
Clerkenwell.—7 and 15, Baker-st., and 28a, St. 
Helena- i 72 yrs., g.r. Ol. 138. 4d., 
ee A BONG hi-k x Uh cc cise bebe ao ebs eeeke 
F Green.—5, Cheapeide (8.), u.t. 93} yrs., 
Li es MA Ak ooo ounce cueeda bosons 
y.—86, Adelaide-rd., u.t. 613 yrs., g.r. 
OS a aha che kak halee beak 6 oe aie 
Notting Hill.—57, Blenheim-cres., u.t. 58 yrs., 
Os SU Wi, Foes Pe BBS sas ces etcccese 
By Waastarr & Sons. 
Canonbury.—12, Marquess-rd., u.t. 41} yrs., 
g.r. 102., er. 562. 

By Wyatt & Sons (at Chichester). 
Chichester, Sussex.—30, Westhampnett-rd., also 
mason’s and builder's yard, and plot of 
ory part freehold and part long lease- 
hold, p. 
1 ands, St. James’-rd., f., y.r. 22. 16a, .. 
10, Franklin-pl., f., y.r. 102. 16s. 
Hanston, Sussex.—Freehold 
114. 14s, 

March 10.—By BISLEY & Sons. 
Stratford.-—12, Cruickshank-rd, (s.), f., y r. 362. 
Rotherhithe.—602, Rotherhithe-st., f., w.r. 262. 
By CHESTERTON & Sons. 
West Kensington.—23 to 29 (odd), Gunter- 
stone-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 441., y.r. 2307... 
Chiswick.—341, Chiswick High-rd. (8), u.t. 
TS) yre., GF. 1, FBO. is io osc ees 
By Craske & Sons. 


eee eee ee ee 


ee 


| Manor Park.—21, Albany-rd., u.t. 72} yra., g.r. 


Walthamstow.—The 





32. 168., q.r. 232. 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIs, & Co. 
hes, five pieces of 
freehold grazing land, 5 a. 1 r. 20 p....... 
By Hampton & Sons. 
Finchley.—Granville-rd., ‘ Holdenhurst,"’ and 
bicck of building land, 13 acres, f. 
Granville-rd., plot of building land, 0 a. 1 r., 
t 


D Bi BR. We in. dc oi nc oe be eki cance bs ves 
By HAMILTON, MiaLt, & Co. 
Kensington.—29, Maclise-rd. (laundry), bene- 
ficial lease for 20 yrs., y.r. 702, with 
EEL, SU NN as ink Sine SSSA s cae 
Shepherd’s Bush.—1 and 3, Uxbridge-rd., profit 
rental of 88/. 18s., u.t. 10 and 12 ym. .... 
By NEWBON, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Victoria Park.—76, 78, and 80, White Post-la., 
u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. Ol., w.r. O83. 128. ........ 
Somers Town.—47, 48, and 49, Clarendon-st., 
u.t. 26} yrs., g.r. 302., w.r. 1027. 188. .... 
61 and 62, Clarendon-st., w.r. 91/.; also 
Egat. 200. 6.6. 308 yae., C.F. DE... 6: nnenies 
Tottenham.—30 to 40 (even), Montague-rd., 
u.t. 66 yra., g.r. 23/7. Ss., wir. 1682. 16s. .. 
Ball’s Pond.—20 to 28 (even), King Henry’s- 
walk, f., w.r. 1611. 4s. y 
Holloway.—61, Cornwallis-rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g.r. 
a FS eae ews 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Walworth.—277, Walworth-rd., and 2, 
and 8, East-st. (s.), f., y.r. 2002. 
279 to 295 (odd), Walworth-rd. (s.); also 1, 
Wes Sek il Pe a oo ng bw ape ne 
Walworth-rd., “Sir William Walworth,” p.h., 
f.g.r. 1501., reversion in 29 yrs. .......... 
301 to 309 (odd), Walworth-rd. (s.), f., yr. 
| Rey ere Cialis dates 
Walworth-pL, f.g.r. 33/., reversion in 59 yrs.. 
By G. A. McCDowALt (at Stratford). 


| Plaistow.—31, 33, and 35, Gordon-st., f., w.r. 


Ba Mee bay ove neon eo eres we 
48 and 50, Grange-rd., f., w.r. 36/1. 88. ...... 
1, Meredith-st., f., w.r. 107. 10s............. 
Se ee eee 
March 11.—By Price, ARRow, & TAYLOR. 

Battersea.—22, Winstanley-rd., u.t. 60} yrs., 

i Peg ie Gee Ss | ass ob ech bs cove bs 

By WILLIS, Croucn, & LEE. 


| Ealing.—Windmill-rd., “Oak Villa’ and “ Ash 





875 | 
380 | 


Villa,” u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 15/., yr. 562. 
By Winprum & CLEAVE. 
Plaistow.—2, Lower-rd., u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 5i., 
Wels TE ios Kea VeeSk co a oes 


a 


$75 


a 


375 
435 


510 


820 
335 
170 
160 
415 
280 
2,170 
1,070 


210 
255 


495 
400 
140 
870 
1,640 
300 


4,100 
15,425 
5,850 
8,000 
925 


530 
300 
160 
365 


195 


480 


250 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
und-rent ; I.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
| £. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
on; ¢.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 


| possessi 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 


u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years ; la. for lane ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; aq. for 


square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace 


; cres. for crescent ; 


av. for avenue; gdns, for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house ; p.h. for public-house ; . for 


offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


i a ae a 
MEETINGS. 
FRipay, Maron 18. 
|  Insiitution of Mechanical Engineere.—M. Edouard 
| ry on “Compound Locomotives in France.” 
| 8 p.m. 


550 | 







| Belgrave Hospital for Childre 


W. C. Tyndale on “‘ House Drainage.” 7 


SATURDAY, Maron 19. 








Sanitary Institute pence for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. 
p.m. 





Architectural Association.—Fifth spring visit, to the 


mission of Mr. H. P. Adams. 


Cla: -road, by per- 





| 3p 





The Right Hon. Lo 

and Work of Stokes,” O Raylei 
3 of the Pr : Mn. 

Cecil, The Right Hon Vice 
chair. 6.30 p.m. — 
— at Morden Hall Dairy “emery Ofte. 
tal gree Conversazione at the 

Engineers, Ltd. —Visit 
new buildings of the Prudential Assuranes to) (@® 
Holborn Bars, London, W.C. 3 pam "* °° La, 
MONDAY, Makcu 2), 

Sureeyors’ Inatitution. — Discussion 
recently read by Mr. H. J. Elwes, rhs 
“ British Timber and its Uses.” 4 p.m, |’ 

Regent-street Polytechnic ( University E rten» 
-~Professor Vivian Lewes on “ The Chemistry of 
Fire, and Water,” VIII. 8 p.m. ' ae 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Bertram Blount 
F.LC., on “ Recent Advances in Electro Chemistre * 
Il. 8 p.m. vemistry, 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 0 ee 
J. E. Worth on “ Water Supply, Roatan ar’ oe ~ 
and ny or 7 pm. PPly, 

Li rehitectural Society.—Mr. Hastwell Gray. 
son, M.A., on “ The Domestic Flue.” mn ee tng 

TUESDAY MARcH 22. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further dis. 
cussed: (1) ‘‘The Use of Cement Grout at the Dette On 
r in ee by Sir R. Hanbury Brown, K.C.M.G 
M.iInst.C.E.; and (2) ‘The Barrage Across the Nile ai 
Asyut,” by Mr. G. H. Stephens,C.M.G. Time permitting 
Papers to be read: (1) “ Lowering the Sill of the Ramsden 
Dock, Barrow-in-Furness,” by Mr. Leopold Halliday 
Savile; and (2) “ Burntisland Harbour : Construction of 
the East Dock,” by Mr. R. Henderson. 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association Camera and Cycling Club.— 
Mr. F. R. Taylor on ‘“ The Excursions of the A.A. 
Camera and Cycling Club in 1903." 7.30 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MarcH. 23. 

Society of Arts. —Mr. T. Brice Phillips on “The Rura} 
Housing Question.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures and Demonstrations for 

i oO #).—(1) Inspection in the district of 
Hackney. (2) Mr. J. E. Worth on “ Sewerage.” 7 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd.—Extraordinary 
General Meeting, 4.30 p.m. Council Meeting, 6 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society._-Mr. G. C. Druce on 
‘Painting and Sculpture in the Roman Catacombs,” 
illustrated by limelight views. 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 24. 

Carpenters’ Hall (Free Lectures on Matters Connected 
with Building).—Mr. Basil Mott on “ Development of 
Methods of Locomotion.” 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—(1) Mr. J. 
Starkie Gardner, F.8.A., on “ Architecture in Lead.” 
(2) Election of Officers and Exhibition of R.I.B.A. 
Prize Drawings. 6.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. K. Edgeum be 
and Mr. F. Punga on “ Direct Reading Measuring 
Instruments for Switchboard Use.” 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, Marcu 25. 

Institution of Ctvil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. J. M. Kennedy on “The Relative Advantages 0! 
Continuous and Alternating Current for Traction Pur- 

.” 8 p.m. ; 

Royal Institution.— Professor “ Liquid 
Hydrogen Calorimetry.” 9% p.m. 

‘Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).—Mr. 
J. E. Worth on “ Sewage Disposal.” 7 p.m. : 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen'’s Society.—Mr. W. H. 
Baxter on “ Some Woo working Tools and their 
Economic Working.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 26. 

Sanitary Institute (Sessional Meeting).—Mr. W. 
Riley, Architect to the L.C.C., on ‘* Municipal Re- 
Housing.” 11 a.m. Visit in the afternoon to L.C.( 
dwellings. 

Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., 
on “ The Life and Work of Stokes,” VI. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary Officers 
—Inspettion at the Sewage Outfall Works, Barking. 


paper 
entitled 


Dewar on 


-m. sathi 
Edirburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Gothi 
Ironworks, Falkirk. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
P. 


W. G.—J. B, W. (Below our limit).— N.C. HJ. 
—P. W. (Amounts should have been stated). — 6- vd 
(We do not insert lists of tenders when amounts ul 
not stated, unless the work is carried out at 4 schedule 
of prices). 


NO1E.—The reepousibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
author. 

We cannot und.giake to return rejected commune 
tions. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news themes) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are - oT 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books an¢ 
giving addresses. ‘ 

Any commis:ion to a contributor to write an Lae me 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, 18 Lh sm 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, be newt 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to re) 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the cy meaty 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply 
acceptance, 


All communications regarding li and artistic 
matters should be addressed to ae ray ie 
sements and 0 
ness euabens should be addressed to THE PUBLISHEB 
and not to the Editor, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


aim i is list is to give, as far as possible, the 

+ Our ait of materials, not necessarily the lowest. | 
o lity aud Quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
y i be remembered by those who make use of 


which shoulc 
BRICKS, &c. 


this information. 





£8. 4. 
Hard Stocks. ..... 116 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 


SLATES -(continued), 
20 x 10 best Eureka un- € 4 











Grizzles ....+ jet 13 : ” ” ” 
Facing Stocks ... 212 ” ” ” 
Shippers ss.seveeees 210 0 ” os. ae 
Flettons: .....+.00+0 110 0 pat at railway depét. 
Bed Wire Cuts ... 113 0 ” ” ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 ” ” ” 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 0 0 ” ” ” 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire... 4 4 9 ” ” *” 
Do. Bullnose on 410 0 ” ” ” 

st Stourbridge 
a Bricks...... 4 8 0 ” ” ” 
Guzep Bricks. 

Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers ..... 3.0 0 ” ” ” 
Headers mean Oe ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, i 

and Flats......... i7 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 16 0 © ” ” ” 
One Side and two 

Ends ... mace me ee O ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 
one End s........ 2» 0 0 ” ” ” 
Splays, Cham ; 
ferred, Squints. 20 0 9 ” ” ” 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers,and Header 12 0 0 ” ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, : 
and Filats......... 14 0 0 ” ” ” 
DoubleStretchers 15 0 0 ” ” ” 
Double Headers 14 0 0 ” ” ” 
One Side and two ; 

BOGS veccenrsiesieas 15 0 0 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and 
one End .........15 0 0 ” ” ” 
Splays,  Cham- 
ferred, Squints 14 0 0 - os os 
Second Quality, 

White and 
Dipped Salt 
GHEE icin 2a o less than best. 

8. d, 
Thames and Pit Sand....... + 7 3 per yard, delivered. 
Tha lies Ballast se reereseworeesen 6 0 ” ” 
Best Portland Cement ...... 30 60 per ton, 
Best round Blue Lias Lime 21 0 * re 

NotE,—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

charge for sacks. > 
Grey Stone Lime......,........128, Od. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Pireclay in sacks 27s. 6 + per ton at rly. dpt. 

STONE, 
s. d, 
1 64 per ft, cube. 
PORTLAND Stowe (20 ft. average)— 7 = 
Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 
wiggous, Paddington depét, Nine 





Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf.,. 2 1 




















. 4. per 1000 of 1200 at r.d. 
fading green. 15 2 6 ve 

20 x 12 vt ee. i a ees = 

18 x 10 wn iis 12 Ww O 5 ze 

16 x 5 ” oo ek os 

20 x lO permanent green 11 10 0 

18 x 10 pa 9 9100 | at 

16 x 8 rete ee a ele ‘ 

TILES. 
s. d, 

Best plein red roofing tiles . 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depét 

ip and Valley tiles ... 3 7perdoz. ; 

Best Brosely tiles............_. 50 0 per 1000 - 

Do, Ornamental tiles ... 52 6 ei © ex 
Hip and Valley tiles 4 0 per doz. = r- 

Best Ruabon red, brown, or i 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1000 

Do, Ornamental do ..,...... . © 0 sie a r 
Hip tiles ........, ctintts 0 per doz, : - 
Vi hey | AR 3.0 1 a e% 3 

Best Red or Mottled Staf. ee 
fordshire do. (Peukes) 51 9 per 1000 = 

Do. Ornamental! iciccetinni tee 9 99 os 
Hip tiles ...... Sata A » & 1 per doz, ae es 
vauer (ee ......::...:...... 3 8 =a ne 

st “‘Rosemary’’ brand " 
cna 2 4S 0 per 1000 , 

Best Ornamental! tiles ‘ w O oa i 
_ oS eaeag 0 per doz, . 
Valles tiles inne ee a oe a 

Best “Hartshill’’ brand #¢ " 
plain tiles, sand faced. 50 0 per 1000 oe ae 

Do. pressed...... Ilicnames 17 6 90 oo 9 

Do. Ornamental do oo 0 - Pee 
4 ae 4 0 per doz om # 
Va ley GRAIN Sikhs iinceceus, > 6 ” ” 4 

WOOD. At per standard, 


s. d, £ s. d., 


Deals: best 3 in. by Ll in. and 4in. 


by 9 in. and 11 im .........0c..0000 1510 0 1610 0 
Deals : best LL, t,t RRR! “ae 1510 6 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 

Sin., and 3in. by7in. and Sin. 11 10 0 1210 0 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6.. 010 06 less than 

7 in. and 8 in, 

Deals : seconds .............cccsssssece -- 1 O 6 lessthn best 
Battens : secouds 4 cupnéuetiny « Oe 0 = a Pa 

2in. by 4in. and 2 in’ by 6in..., 9 6 0 910 0 

2 in. by 44 in. and 2in. by 5in.... 810 6 910 6 


Foreigu Sawn Boards— 
Lin, and l}in. by 7 im. ..00........ 010 0 more than 

‘ battens, 
7, .. TR Red ee ea ae 100 a 

Fir timber : best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Meme! (average specitication) 410 0 § 00 
Seconds ... née nmin & OO 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 300 - 
Swedish balks naiiiicntaiaiecgheodcas: «Ie 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 

Jorsers’ Woop, 
White Sea: first yellow deals, 


1 0 
0 0 
1 0 


ow Ot 


At per standard, 


it 2: ¢ Fee comnce ae © O 2400 
3 in. by 9in. ........ diianiead wi:te.@ © 2210 0 
Battens, 24 in. and3in. by7in. 17 6 6 1810 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Bik Wilsiidschesbie 1810 O 20 00 
pe + Sin. by 9in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3in. by7in. 1310 06 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
| See Stine ae 1510 0 1610 0 
Battens, 2} in. and3in. by7in. 1110 6 1210 0 





WooD —(contin ued) — 


; ; Per square, 
4 in. by 7 in. yellow, matched £ x. d, £js. d. 
, ,. and beaded or V-jointed brds. 6 11 0 0,13 6 
qin. by Zin. do. do. do. 614 6 6.18 0 
lin. by7in. white do. do. 0610 6 oj 6 
lin. by 7in. do do. do. Oll 6 0513 6 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in, 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton, 
@ s. d. & s. 4. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 





sections ......... sretesccvee 6 5S O .. 7 5 O 
Compound Girders, ordinary 
ee ce, EIS eis 82é6 9506 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi 
nary sections ............... 717 6 817 6 
| “See > 0 815 6 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns... 7 2 6 w 8 FC 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Irnon— £ a. 4. £ ss. d. 
Common Bars ............... 75 0 74 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............... ee nw OS Se 
Staffordshire “Marked Bars’’ 10 6 6 ca — 
Mild Steel Bars..................... o2.6. . © S26 
Hoop Iron, basis price ......... ee. Sie 
we o Galvanized ......... 17 10 © _ 


(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Biack)— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g. 000000... 9 15 
Dh Be 000 11S 0 
ee “ _ ) ae 2 5 0 .... — 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


” ” 





hc BB Biehekeconvacsiensns ‘ 215 0... — 

Ordinary sizes to22g.and24¢g.13 5 0 |. — 

- os _ ae iy ae — 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality — 

Ordinary sizes to 20g. ......... me @ -- 

a“ - 22g.and24g. 1610 0 ... — 

IE Sacenitni is 0 0 _ 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
Ordinary sizes¢ft.toS8ft.20g¢. 1 
22g.and24g. 13 
oi in re! 6 oe _ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20g. amd thicker 1115 0 ... - 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g.424¢.12 15 0 || — 
” ” ” Teiittianwn 0. ¢ — 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in...... ence 9090... 9l0 6 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


. _ 


21 0 
” ” 4 
, 


Per ton, in London, 


£ ws 4, £ ss. d, 

Leap—Sheet, English, 3b. andup 1410 0 .., — 

POM GUE Ccsincinticien I 2 O 

Soil pipe conan Me we O 2. — 

ed, a 17 0 0 
Zisc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne saiiand ton 26 5 6 

Silesian..... sdiieintncsnatubemensenanti 2600... -- 
Coprer— 

Strong Sheet...............perIb. 0 0 104 

Thin Mi Bee TR ge 0 014 

Copper uails ......... ia Ps 0 01 

RASS— 

Strong Sheet...............perlb. 6 O10 .., _ 

Thin encanta weet a _ 
Tix—English Ingots ......_,, ta Ree _ 
Sotper—Plumbers’ ...... ,, 0 0 6 - 

_ | CRs 0 0 8 

Blowpipe os i ia 4 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 


15 oz, thirds ........ 2d. per ft. delivered. 


» fourths..... . ” eee 
21 oz. thirds .... Meds CM a a 
” fourths... eahoweteoéatess 23d 9° 99 
26 oz. thirds .... BARES Se . oa 
» fourths. ni - xd. ra - 
32 oz. thirds os -_ - 2 
» fourths td. a - 
Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. aso 24d. ,, ” 
i 21 oz. 34d. ,, os 
4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate . =e a 
c ” ” ” ‘ 14d. ”» > 
} a “i ne Md. ,, e 

OILS, &c. & as 4, 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels. per gallon 0 1 7 





-etersbur: irs llow ‘ 
White Basebed, delivered on road ¥ i Pe oy ~ tl o  yelow Gens, 21 0 0 2210 0 
wiggous, Paddington depét, Nine Do F Fin he bin ee ee 18 0 0 19 0 5 
His depot, or Pimlico Wharf... 2 2 ., _ "S ctectammmamaicnes Te ee B 
; } “on @ sb : second yellow deals 
Ancester in blocks....., 1 11 per ft. cube,dehi.rly depot, — 11 in. - = se : nt 16 0 0 17 0 0 
Greenshill i piers : 16 ” ” BP: iy, Bet BIR cncrdaierneossie 14 lo 0 16 0 0 
Mey Dale in blocks... 2 4 oa - Be a ye a heals. "S in. ¢ si 11 0 0 210 0 
i Corsehy 2 yenow deais, 5 
CleneturalbedIPretetone > : ed ” Ll in. veeranessenesacrarseenes mt 13 10 0 lt 0 0 
Bel Mansfeld bs 4 ” ” ee ES eae aa ee 14 0 0 
: si rr o ” SIS lw 006 ll 0 0 
Yors Stoxe—Robin Hood Quality. White Sea and Petersburg : 
s. d, First white deals, 3 in. by Lin. 1410 0 1510 0 
‘sppled random blocks 2 10 .¢ .depé * » Sin by9in. 1310 9 1410 0 
in sawn two ote per ft. cube,deld.rly de pot. =, oe / aareeros hr bes 
audings to sizes Second white deals, 3 in. by llin. 1310 0 1410 0 
uder 40 ft. super.) 2 3 ba 3 in. by 9in. 12 10 6 1310 0 
Sin rubbed two tae per Sout iii Ti a id battens ...... 910 0 1010 oO 
EHO, GIAO... ccaresien BG 7 ye Pitch-pine: deals...... ..cce.ceeces-es 1610 0 2 0 0 
h SuW two sides Under 2 in. thick extra ..0.0....... 010 0 100 
‘aos (random sizes) 0 114 = : Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 35 0 0 upwards. 
Bato +} in. sawn one ‘. RE rrr eee, 2% 0 0 2600 
nde siths (random Seconds, regular sizes............... 2610 0 2210 0 
a iaksaakgalie 0 7 “a os Yellow Pine oddments ............... 200 2400 
0, tos tn. ditto, ditto 0 6 as Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft.cube. 0 3 6 05 0 
» Yorx— me Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
jailed random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube Large, per ft. cube 0.0... 0 2 6 036 
* ih, sawn two sides, =n Small ,, oe */:: Rbdstabesiatebhie 03283 026 
nit ite to sizes Wainscot Oak Logs, ~~ ft. cube. 0 5 0 05 6 
wuter 40 ft. super.) 2 8 pe Iry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
n rubled two sides Per SURO ve ‘ SpA oronedecain 007 008 
Ditto *rtetesesrssecseseces ® O a jin. do. Oe “indie @ 9 63 _ 
She WO sides Hs: Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
wa's random sizes) 1 2 baseo, per ft. super. asinch... 0 0 9 oon 
“an Sei-faced random on Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
Hooton Wire rageseeee O 8 ” “ inch .., dated aden O18 020] 
bton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube, Dry Waluut, American, per ft.sup. 
. » » 6in, sawn both deld. rly. depét GREE iS i topuccns ms © 010 O10) 
sides landings 27 super. Teak, per load Senne 17 0 0 21 0 0} 
i eld. rly.depét | American Whitewood Planks 
» Sin, do, 1 2 a we per ft. cube............ jabebinis 040 _ 
Prepared page , Per square, 
y | 1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed anc | 
i. in prac shot ; ie Rada vicenapeeaie 01 6 O17 6 
Wx be. thi £ 8. 4, | lin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
)x 12 st oiue Bangor 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at r. d, matched ; EE ee Ol 0 018 Oo] 
4x 10 best 5 317 6 ” 9 1} in. by 7 in, yellow, planed and ; i 
Hx jg Peonds,, 12 15 0 ” ” matched ..,...... crvsesserecsee O16 0 1oo 
Kxg ” * »n BMD y a lin, by 7 in, white, planed and 
9x0 test Uiee ne Ow * 2 RTO GAPS a senses, O12 0 Ol 6 | 
a Port- 1 lin. by 7 in. white, planed and - ome | 
i Ine ‘pry 12 12 6 ROTOR sn scaricnrioee cael 012 6 
*S lest blue “Port. as “3 1g in, by 7 in, white, planed and 
MMOS ose » 6 12 6 SUIPUNNTE: si. ssutisieiwsinnserenctcitnes . OD 0 016 6! 





» - »» in drums asind BP 0 110 
Boiled ,, »» in pipes or barrels . a 010 
29 ao » indrums pa 0 . 1 
Turpentine, in barrels ... “a -- 039 
°° in drums : ea 03su 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 19 0 6 
Red Lead, Dry serie pas 19 0 @ 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ..... percwt. 0 7 6 
Stockholm Tar . per barrel 112 6 
VARNISHES, &c. Per oe 
£ se. ¢ 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 038 0 
Pale Copal Oak ..... a 010 6 
Supertine Pale Elastic Oak ....... 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak 010 0 
Supertine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
Churches ..... Olt 0 
| Fine Elastic Carriage 012 6 
| Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple : 016 © 
Finest Pale Durable Copal 018 0 
Extra Pale French Oil 110 
Eggshell Platting Varnish 01s 0 
hite Copal Enamel 140 
Extra Pale Paper ; 012 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 010 6 
Best me pn , 16 : 
Oak an nogany Stain ...... ; ; 9 0 
(Ae eet 0 8 6 
Berlin Black .... dpa bivastonss venapeatiin . 016 0 
pS aires netecadainannda ; 010 0 
French and Brush Polish .......................... 010 a 
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THE BUILDER. 





[MARCH 19, 1904. 





TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this 
be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must us 


should 

net later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. (N.B.—- ecannot 
blish Tend unless authentica either by the 

5 my wher; and we cannot publish 


architect or the 
of 


announcements og oy yee 
the Tender is nor in which the lowest 
te eel ee eee exceptional cases 
and for special reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





ALVASTON (near Nantwich).—For the erection of 
an infectious diseases hospital, for the Nantwich Joint 


Hospital Board. Mr. C. E. Davenport, architect, 
ntwich :— 

"a. Holt ..£11,100 0 01) J. Harding .. £8,790 10 0 

Marshall .... 10,818 00 —— 8,697 00 

Geo. Bullock. 9,370 0 0] Thos. Hux y . 8,650 00 

Thos. Smith'& Townson & Son 8,399 10 0 
Son ...... 9,198 0 0] Birchall Bros.. 8,336 0 0 

J. Williams & Gallimore .... 8,287 090 
Pere 9,114 0 OFF. ee .. 8100 00 

klewright F. thews, 
“i _ 9,085 00 Nantwich*.. 7,700 00 


ASKERN.—For rebuilding Railway Hotel, Askern. 
Messrs. Garside & Pennington, architects, Ropergate- 
chambers, Pontefract :— 





Bourne & WH- James Bryant 
kinson ....£2,208 16 9 & Son...... £1,788 13 9 
F. Foers & Son 2,084 2 8} Thompson A 
Dennis, Gill, & weak 1,697 10 0 
BOE exsiie 1,867 00] Wm. Barton.. 1,630 00 
Kelsey ...... 1,851 0 0'H. Mollekin .. 1,584 0 0 
Ullathorne .. 1,840 0 0/ W. Darley, Pon- 
tefract®* ....1,562 15 3 





BARNARD CASTLE.—<Accepted for the erection of 
house, Staindrop-road, for Mr. J. Hardy. Mr. T. 
Farrow, architect, 7, Market-place, Barnard Castle. 
Quantities by architect :— 

Bricklayer and Mason : C. Martin® .. £226 14 10 


Joiner * OC. ATG boii sis iscvicwds 9117 3 
Miater +: Te ch cs cbicewi dacs se ee a 
Plasterer : C. Maatin® .......ceccee0 2 0 0 
Peas GF cca wekn piss ioss 35 0 0 
Patater S 3. Was « is 00 ch esdseens ae Soe 





BEDWAS (MON.). — Fer erecting twenty-seven 
dwelling-houses, for the Trustees of Bedwas Building 
Club. . G. L. Watkins, architect, Station-terrace, 
Caerphilly :— 


Per house. P r house. 

W. & D. Thomas. £225 5) Isaac Williams .. £189 0 
f. F. Howells.... 222 0) Williams Bros., 
A. Herne & Co... 220 0 Roath House, 

J. Charles ...... 205 Bedwas* ...... 185 15 
2 we Om - Rossiter «& 

Jenkins ...... et. ae 185 0 

Colin Sava ...... £191 10 | M. Harding 180 0 


BRIDLINGTON.—For erecting a detached residence 
in Cardigan-road, for Mrs. Bentley. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 


architect, Carlton House, Bridli n :— 

R. Musk .... £635 18 0; E. Wilson.... £527 0 0 

J. Rennard .. 595 10 0; W. Hoggard... 52510 0 

T. Spink .... 594 15 0! A. A. Booth.. 522 0 0 

T. Wood .... 582 15 0| Smallwood & 

Sampson & | Straw .... 516 4 0 
Siddall .... 548 0 0 T. Kmneeshaw 514 0 0 

A. Gardam .. 533 19 6 J. Sawdon*®.. 506 0 0 


{All of Bridlington. } 


BRIGHTON.—For new engineering workshop, etc., 
at the Municipal Technical School, for the Education 
Committee :— 
G. R. Lockyer .... £1,866 
J. & W. Simmonds 1,778 
J. Parsons & Sons 1,674 
Rowland Bros..... 1 669 
W. A. Field & Co... 1,661 
J. Longley & Co... 1,649 


Fs BOTW snc cncs £1,647 

R. Cook & Sons .. 1,636 

Sattin & Evershed, 
Freshfield;- road, 


Brightont ...... 1,630 


CLEETHORPES (Lincolnshire).—For the erection of 
® fire-station and cart-sheds, etc., in Poplar-road, for 
the ee ean Urban District Council. 
Mr. E. Rushton, Engineer and Surveyor, Poplar-road, 


Cleethorpes :— 

Charles Lewis.... £915 0|]G. F. Mashford.. 569 0 

H. Marrows 662 0} William Ion, Clee- 

T. & E. G. Wil thorpes*...... 528 0 
kinson........ 


CORK.—For the erection of a Celtic cross at Gill 
Abbey, for the Committee of the Soldiers’ Memorial. 
ae W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28, South-mall 
OTK -— y 


J. Maquire, Mulgrave-road, Cork* £320 





CORK.—For additions to house at Shorn Hill ’ 
for Mr. W. H. Bible, jun. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Sen 
architects, 28, South-mall, Cork :-— 

D. Kelleper, Sunday’s-well, Cork 








eekewiches £250 
COWPEN.—For making up Harper-street. 
Wright-street and Gatacteatrest, and Back che 
road, for the Urban District Council. Mr, Grieves 
Surveyor, Seaforth-street, Waterioo, Blyth :— % 
Geo. E. Simpson .£429 6 3! Jas. Shannon. | 
Jacob Robson .. 42679) Morpeth*.. £413 10 11 


DANDALEITH (N.B.).—For erecting cottages, for | 


the Countess Dowager of Seafield. M 
architect, Seafield Estates Office, Rothes = ¥. “Peyden, 
Mason: Jas. Fraser, Green-street, 


0 > 
ncn, ee, sha T POD RES £68 15 0 es ig 
Carpenter : Thos. McKenzie, §New 
BD, MO So ect cincs ge 89 70 & 
Slater : A. Davidson, Bigin® .... 29 16 0 5 
Plasterer : Hume Bros., Dufftown*®* 30 0 0 3 
Plumber : A. Davidson, Elgin* . 9 66 a 
Painter : Jas. Stewart, Rothes**.. 7 50 2 
£234 96 


| 





DARTFORD.—For heating and hot-water eg oo 
and plumbing work to additions at hospital, w 
Arrow-lane, for the Joint Hospital Committee. Mr. R. 
Mardant, architect, 28, eobald’s-road, London, 


 's. W. Gibson & Co., Dartford .... £492 10 0 


DINNINGTON.—For 1,300 yds. of pipe sewers, etc., 
Colliery, Northumberland, for Seaton 
Burn Coal Co. Mr. H. W. Taylor, A.M.Inst.C.E., 8t. 
Nicholas’-chambers, wo ys aoe i 








J. B. Stott ..... ... £7491 J. Coxon & Son .... £512 
Jacob Robson ..... 3h “See 509 
J. Carriok........ 637 | G. Simpson ........ 504 
J. W. Robson J. Thompson, Gos- 
E. Henderson & Son 611 forth, Northumber- 
&Co. .... 601 land* ..... saresde O08 
. AL. ere 545 | E. Edgar ......... - 486 
J. Shannon ........ 542 


GORLESTON. — For rebuilding public-house at 
Gorleston, near Yarmouth. Messrs, Morgan & Bucking- 
ham, architects, 3, Redwell-street, Norwich :— 

J. E. Pestell...... £1,440; Barham & Swan, 

E. Earl 1,424 Lowestoft* .... £1,308 


GRIMSBY.—For six ‘sewer ventilating columns, for 


the County — of Grimsby. Mr. H. Gilbert 
Whyatt, Borough Engineer :— 

Steel Posts. Cast-Iron Posts. 
Stone & Co., London® .. £53 2 0... os 
Goldthorpe & Shuttle- 

NE hii eck bau $3126 .. oom 
Norton Bros. & Co. .... 63 0 0 .. £60 0 0 
Blakeborough & Sons .~ 65 er 
ae a 67 10 0 — 
Amos-Crosta Engineering 

hint. Sah aaws wae Geo 6 _ 75 0 0 
Parsons & Wills........ 87 0 0 75 0 0 


HARROGATE.—For the supply and delivery at 
Masham Station of 1,000 tons of Portiand cement, for 
the Corporation. Mr. E. W. Dixon, Engineer, 14, 
Albert-street, Harrogate :— 

Otto Trechmann & Co., Warren Per ton. 
Cement Works, West Hartlepool* £112 9 


HARROGATE.—For supply at Masham Station, 
N.E.R., of 2,000 wooden sleepers, for quarry railway, 
for the Corporation. Mr. E. W. Dixon, M.Inst.C.E,. 
14, Albert-street, Harrogate :— 

4 ft. 6 in. by 9 in. by 44 im. sleepers. Per me. 

es 

W. S. Easson & Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1 2} 

HARROGATE.—For flat-bottom steel rails, etc., for 
Masham Quarry Railway, for the Corporation. Mr. E. 
W. Dixon, M.Inst.C.E., 14, Albert-street, Harrogate :— 


Per ton. 

Ws SN i4 RET Oe £5 40 

T. W. Ward, COPA SOG i crireivivivecee mS hg 

Aloion Works, Fishplates for 281b. rails .. £0 9 0 

Sheffield* ’’ Fishplates for 601b. rails 0 83 

bi ** | Railway brobs ............ 0110 
Bolts, nuts, and washers for 

PS iid isnaweads 0150 





HEBBURN.—For road works in Jervis-street and 
other streets, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. 
Paterson, Surveyor, Argyle-street, Hebburn. Quantities 


J. Thompson £968 6 2)J. McLaren & 
J. Hollings .. 929 17 8} | eRe £763 1 8 
F. Dixon .... 925 10 0/G. E. Simpson 729 4 5 
G. Thornton & 'T. Callaghan, 

Leetnccrn lesieae ee fa Jarrow - on- 
M. D. Young 83811 8 See 3.0 Tae ak 
Wm. Kennedy 81612 3 4 





1 ~ 
(Surveyor’s estimate, £766 17s, 9d.) 


HIGH HARRINGTON.—For erecting a detached 


villa at H n, Cumberland, for Mr. B. J. 

Whitaker. Messrs. - G. Scott & Co., architects, 

Victoria-buildings, Workington :— 
Builder : G. Mann, Workin Pe £190 4 0 
Joiner: J. Carruthers, Workington* .. 99 0 90 
Slater: E. Burrow, Workington® .... 27 0 0 
Plumber: D. M. Walker, Workington*. 40 0 0 
Plasterer: P. Gannon, Carlisl* ...... 42 7 6 
Painter: W.T. Sherwood, Workington®* 11 0 0 


HOLY WOOD.—For laying street crossings, flagging 
and curbing footpaths, and laying water mains, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. D. R. Taggart, C.E., 
Town Surveyor. Quantities by Surveyor :— 

For Streets: Grainger Bros.* .... £511 0 0 
For Footpaths : Grainger Bros.*.. 2214 0 


Por Three Crossings : Grainger Bros.* 47 14 0 
Extension of Water Mains ; Thomas 
MONE sh clita cs ba cn cn kn keense 28 0 


{All of Holywood, Down.] 

HULL.—For erecting a greenhouse, potting shed, 
etc., East Park, Holderness-road, for the Parks and 
Burial Committee of the Corporation. Mr. J. H. Hirst, 


City Architect, Town Hall, Hull :— 
J. R. Woods ....£440 0|F. W. Wilson, 
be eee 316 14 Se see ss £270 0 


HULL.—For the erection ot two cabmen’s shelters, 
in Wellington-street and Nelson-street, for the Corpora- 
ey Mr. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town "Frail, 


i” Wellington-street.. £88 0 0 

H. Grassby ...... { Nelsoneatreet ae i 

* eller ellington-street.. 98 16 0 

J. H. Kelly ...... { Nelsonvstrect sets SE AROD 

¢ Wellington-street.. 77 0 0 

J. Darneley ...... iNelson-street .... 95 0 0 

C. Bray Wellington-street.. 75 0 O 

: We ee ere ees: 8 0 0 

ellington - 68 0 0 

G. W. Stephenson* f Visonstreet 78 0 0 
{All of Hull.} 


ISLEWORTH.—For new road and sewer on the 
estate of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Bart., M.P. 
Messrs. Lee & Pain, Surveyors, 63, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, 


W.C.:— 

— & Fother- £2.00 
ngham ‘.,...,.. 3 

Joseph Mears .... 2,986 


W. Neave & Sons,. £2,435 
C. Killingback & Co, 2,397 
S. Kavanah & Co... 2,266 








HUL See ae 

L.—For the erection of schoo! 

oi ~ Trustees of the Boulevard Baptist Te ete, 
- Brownlow :Thompson, architect, 15 Patlis Mr, 

street, Hull. Quan by architect -— Ment. 





E. Good & Bowm 
RE £3,450 00] Son. * £3,072 
F. W. Wilson 3,438 9 7/H. Negi |") “S072 00 
Amalgamated F. Bilton. :;*  s'o51 14° 
Builders, J. Simpson & 7° 8 
eats 8,367 99] son... 3,031 1¢ 
J.E.Train.. 3,145 16 4/1. Goats 9) jy! 108 
G. Houlton.. 3,124 0 0/3. R. Woods. 3'097 |” 
J. Railton .. 3,122 12 9/M. Harper.” 9/9 1)” 
G. Berridge.. 3,094 12 7 | H.T. Arnott, 2959 3° 
H. Kaye* 2,910 09 
[All of Hull). 
KILMARNOCK.—For electric lightis 
work for the Corporation. Messrs. “Kenacteo rt 
saan. sagen, 17, Victoria-street, Westminster, 


Are and Inoandescent Lamps, Posts, and Gear. 
—s* ~ ee sesecesese £1,275 2 9 
eeders, Mains, Switch Pillars. ad Work. 
Callender’s Cable & Construction Ga 44 Wort: 
Ltd., Victoria Embankment, 
RAM TORT 8 6 io nova vcvccncs £14,115 & 4 


Meters. 
Chamberlain & Hookham, Ltd., 
Birmingham*................ £209 2 4 


KNUTSFORD.—For the erection of a free library 
for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Darbyshire < 
Smith, architects, 17, Brazennose-street, Manchester -_ 


Burgess & Galt £1,710 0 Clayton Bros... £1,432 jy 


Hamilton € Son 1,651 0)| Hughes « Stir. 
Beswicks ...... 1,645 0 ee 1,482 0 
Brown & Son.. 1,640 0/ Redfern  Bros., 
Martin Stone .. 1,570 0} Knutsford+.” 1,495 9 
5; bate i... 1,510 o| 





LON DON.—For stoneware pire surface-water sewer. 
St. James’-lane, Muswell Hill, for Hornsey Borough 
Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, Borough Engineer, 
Southwood-lane, Highgate, N. :— 

J. A. Dunmore ye 11 | R. Ballard, Ld. £419 6 0 





T. Adams .... 0 | C, W. Killing- 
Wilkinson Bros. 529 0 0 j back & Co., 
Foster Bros. .. 512 0 0} James - st., 
R. Jackson.... 47611 3 Camden 
D. R. Paterson 46817 0| Town* .... 415 19 10 





LONDON.—For making-up Down-lane (first portion) 
and Down-lane (second portion), for the Tottenham 
Urban District Council. Mr. W. H. Prescott, Engineer, 
Coombes Croft House, 712, High-road, Tottenham, 
Quantities by Messrs. Campbell & Son :— 

First portion. Second portion. 
E. Frost, Tottenham.... £3,331 12 5+ .. £849 14 11 
Grounds & Newton, 


Tottenham.......... 3,357 9 6 847 12 0+ 
E. T. Bloomfield ...... 3,370 €0 867 18 6 
O. Bloomffeld.......... $3,655 19 3 898 2 9 

* ec cb ee doecsa ess 4s 


$,424 60 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
Gordonbrock-road Site, Brockley ; New School. 


Boys’ School—one story: Hall. 56 ft, by 26 ft. 4) in.; 
classrooms, 56, 56, 48, 48, 40, 40, 40. Heating by low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus. Girls’ School — one 
story: Hall, 56 ft. by 26 ft. 4} in.; classrooms, 56, 56, 
48, 48, 40, 40, 40. eating by low-pressure hot-water 
a tus. Infants’ School-—one story: Hall, 54 ft. by 

ft. 6 in.; classrooms, 50, 50, 48, 48, 48, 43, 45. 
Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus and open 
fires. (School planned for future extension.) Area of 
site, 87,120 sq. ft. Playgrounds, area per child: boys’, 
66 sq. ft. ; Is’ 47 ge infants’, 42 sq. ft. Also 
Schoolkeeper’s house, kery, and Laundry centre:— 
J. Greenwood, Ltd. £25,892 , McCormick & Sons £24,061 


Perry & Co. .... 25,781 J. Carmichael.... 24,047 
Leslie & Co., Ltd.. 25,715 Treasure & Son... 24,023 
J. Simpson & Son 25,475 Hudson Bros..... 24,004 
J. & M. Patrick... 25,464 W. Johnson & Co., , 
C. Miskin & Sons.. 25,055  _Ltd........... 23,995 
B. I, Gree, os 000 24,866 W. J. Mitchell & 
E. Lawrance & L/S ae 23,993 
DO Sis s 24,829 J. & C. Bowyer .. 23,633 
J. Garrett & Son.. 24,782 Lathey Bros. .... 23,630 
J. Longley & Co... 24,698 | C. Dearing & Son. 23,513 
J. Chessum & Sons 24,607 J. Smith & Som, a 
Martin, Wells & L soe kee pens 23,280 
Oo., BRR. cc ssc 24,540 Holliday & Green- nae 
Patman & Fother- | wood, Ltd. .... 23,236 
ingham, Ltd... 24,211, G,. E. Wallis & adie 
F. & H. F. Higgs. 24,149; Sons.......... _ 
Stimpson & Co... 24,100 W. Downs*...... 22,963 
Cc. F. Kearley.... 24,076 


Holbeach-road School, Catford : pee oo 

E ent: Boys’, 96; girls’, 96; infants’, 08— 
i ao Sai 
Providing two s an Gee 


ree 

cone £5,577 | 
Rice & Son ...... 5,558 | oe 
Edwards & Medway 5,553 | E. P, Bulled & Co. 5,0 
G. E. Wallis & Sons bend peo Mitchell & P 

. & ©. Bowyer . iy Bese ts itesves 5, 
w. Akers & Co. .. 5,201, T. D. Leng* .--- 5,087 


Bonneville-road School, Clapham Park : for Completion 0/ 
New School. 


e a permanent school 0D 
Pig Bia are — as Peak, to provide 
accommodation for 996 children. The schoolis et 
a by an aneaiesel eg ya ated 
of the seek to L124 places. The Board of Education 
have now sqpeeves a proposal 


weeeeeeeere 


: and t - 
according to these plans at once ; and, te provision 
these additional c cost of which is 


be carried out by Messrs. J. & M 
Patrick. cat sunionctons for the new school, on their 
contract schedule of prices. 
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19 0 0 


115 19 10 
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Engineer, 
ottenham, 


d portion. 
49 14 11 


(7.12 0+ 
B7 1k 0 
98 2 9 
B8 4 8 
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ng by low- 
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MaRCH 19, 1904. ] 
March A 


rENDERS.—LON 
School, 


ais : classrooms for 40 children 

Bore Pers £00, and stock room. Girls’ : 
each, head-mestassrooms for 40 children each, head- 
providing two “and stock room. Infants’: Providing 
po denens for 48 children each, head mistress’s 
= stoc m. Providing demonstration tables 


aod gil internal w.c.’s for | 
room, and svjris’ departments, and. in 


tion of the school, 


sack ct, GP 
, but as a class 0 

a we ty « — boys’ and girls’ halls and one 

renoved frort ve infants’ hall, the net gain ts only 5¢ 


apie? Garrett & Son £2,781 
Lae 11d.£2,985 6 J. -.. 8979 


0 

0 
EP. 20| Sons ......:- 2,775 0 
SO. $804 0|B. B. Tucker.... 2,752 1 
Hie inter **** 9'g03 0 W. Downs ees 0 
pivards & Med- . 1.0 y |W. Akers & Co... 0 


sososeese? 


Lathey Bros.* .. 


School, Battersea Park-road, for Improve- 
Including the Provision of Halls etc. 


alls, and additional lighting, restepping 
ore de ment; providing two class- 

Ov naving the additio nd; providin 

tar paving pparatas, etc. The plans also include the 

erection of @ new laundry centre on arches (thus 

forming @ covered playground underneath), to take the 

orming “he existing building, which will have to be 


Sle iford-stt eet 
ments, 


providing bi 


DON SCHOOL BOARD (continued). 
Southwark Park-road : Enlargement. | 


ation of the enlargement, will be—boys, | 
7 i 


The interior work at the following schools will 
be executed ween March 12, and April 9, 
ae. bg exterior painting between March 12 and 
P ues 


Edinburgh-road : Cleaning Interior and Painting Exterior. 


General Builders, | 8. Polden........ £230 10 
Miche shee £319 0} F. T. Chinchen & 

G. H. Sealy ...... 308 0 Cig évsekvniccs 218 15 

W. Hornett ...... 250 0} Bristow & Eatwell. 203 0 


Holloway __Bros., 
(London), Ltd. . 236 0 


tBlundell-street : Painting Interior. 
be > & Beve- 


W. Hammond* .. 196 10 


Covdtcdsresé £540 _ rete r eerie 
H. Wall & Co. ...... 459 | Stevens Bros. ...... 428 
3” eae 458) C. Dearing & Son.. 399 


Marchant & Hirst 446 | H. Bouneau* ...... 875 
t In this case the work will be carried out between 
March 19 and April 16, 1904. 


White Lion-street : Painting Interior and Exterior (old and 





new buildings). 

Parrot & Isom...... £687 | McCormick & Sons.. £456 

Bn OE vc cerecens 601 | W. Chappell........ 365 

M. Pearson .,...... 570 | F. W. Harris* ...... 360 
High-street : Painting Interior. 

Vigor & Co. ........ £400 ; W. J. Howie ...... £340 
a = Sees a ee 305 

P. 8. Howard ...... 349 | W. Hayter & Son*.. 280 

R. Woollaston & Co.. 345 


pace of in order to provide the additional classrooms. — 


removed a 
revised accommodation of the ol_upo 
Pe pletion of the improvements will be: 


. . bei 1 f 
gris, 438 infants, 496; total, 1,372; ng @ loss o 


‘yenty-nine places in the acco nm, which is 
poo oy the necessity of reducing the length of 
wrtain classrooms $0 a8 to form corridors and halls, 


and the recalculation of other classrooms on the seat 
basis. 
eral Builders, | Spe 
ee £11,760, Co., L 
E. Lawrance & Sons 10,252 | Edwards & Medway 
J. simpson & Son. 9,997 T. D. Leng ....-- 
Martin, Wells, & Hudson Bros. .... 
Co, Ltd. 9,989; J. Carmichael .... 9,548 
9,945 | Lathey Bros. .... 9,289 
9,857 | W. Johnson & Co., 
DOM ake tie nds 9,247 
9,210 


meer, Santo, & 
+ dewee 9,617 
9,584 
9,578 
9,569 
pry x gaan 
J. Garrett & —~ e 
yi] a TOs., ® 
ee 9,835 | Stimpson & Co.* .. 
9,701 | 





Lavender-hill, Arrangements for 
rtment for Forty Older 
anual Training Centre, ete. 


The Board of Education, on December 30, 1903, 
approved the proposal to provide a separate depart- 
ment for the accommodation of older mentally defective 
boys, consisting of two classrooms for twenty children 


Basnett-road Site, 
Erection of Separate D 
Mentally Defective Boys, 


Boys, 438; | 





Invicta-road : Painting Interior and Exterior. 


Vigor & Co. .. £448 00); W. Banks .... £374 12 6 
W. J. Howie .. 414 00/H. Groves .... 345 00 
Cc. G. Jones 391 11 0| W. Hayter & 
R. Woollaston & BR: is case 312 00 
Ge iscvanes 383 00) 
Nynehead-street : Painting Interior. 
A. J. Acworth ..£260 0 0)| W. Banks .... £219 17 6 
W. V. Goad .... 227 00) T. D. Leng 215 00 
E. P. Bulled & H. Groves .... 198 00 
Cle sevabee - 224 00 


Rathfern-road : Cleaning Interior (Old Portion) and 
Painting Interior (enlargement). 





| W. J. Howie .. £253 00); W. Hayter & 
H. Leney & Son 228 00 ESSE £190 00 
G. Kemp ...... 218 00; W. Banks .... 184 17 6 
H. Groves .... 197 15 0! C. G. Jones* 177 12 0 
Teesdale-street ; Cleaning Interior. 
A. E. Symes .. £285 00/C. Willmott & 
W. Martin .... 241 00 Rr 208 00 
W. Silkk & Son.. 22916 0;); Barrett & 
H. Bouneau .. 215 100 Power*® .... 205 90 


ech. and a room for manual work, subject to the | 
Board of 


specific approval of the plans. The E 

Education, on the same date, also sanctioned the 
provision of a manual training centre for forty boys on 
this site to replace the existing centre at Gideon-road, 
lavender-hill. Preliminary plans have now been 
prepared for carrying out these additional works, and 
th Committee recommended that, so soon as the 
Board of Education shall have approved the plans, 
instructions be given to Messrs. J. Garrett & Son to 
eect the pro buildings (the cost of which is 
timated at 3,852/.), on their contract schedule of 
prices for the physically defective school. 


Middle-row School, Kensal New Town, for Sanitary and 





Drainage Works. 
SS Pee £3,018 | Burn Bros. ...... £2,776 
RP. Beattie .... SRBCEW. Bec cevecs 2,72 
G, Godson & Sons.. 2.855 | Lathey Bros. .... 2,700 
I. G, Minter...... 2,801 | J. Peattie® ...... 2,665 


Vicory-place School, Walworth: for Skylights, Presh-air 
ete. 


Infants’ School—Altering five skylights in the hall , 


wi classrooms B, C, D, and F; forming window in the 
coakroom ; providing Tobin fresh-air inlets, and foul- 
a extract ventilators to improve the ventilation. 


bors’ department—Providing a ventilating skylient | 
r inlets in 


it cassroom C, and four Tobin tube fresh- 
Cand D rooms :— 


mT ong. ta £290 








Wolverley-street : Painting Interior and Exterior. 
H. Runham Brown £593 0 | Woollaston Bros. £482 0 
C. Willmott & Son 562 0) A.J. Sheffield.... 4690 
J. F. Holliday .... 534 0; Barrett & Power.. 459 0 
. 493 0 | W. Silk & Son.... 4410 
Vise? & Oa. ...0.- 491 0| J. Haydon & Sons 402 8 


Leo-street: Painting Interiors (all Buildings on Site) and 
Exteriors (ali Centres). 





Lathey Bros. ....£579 0) Maxwell Bros., Ltd.£479 0 
Bargman, Son, & W. Hooper ...... 459 10 
Mids akounete ce 5 0} W. Sayer & Son .. 409 0 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 535 0| W. J. Howie .... 400 0 
G. Kemp .......- 507 0|E. Triggs* ...... 384 0 
“* Latchmere :”’ Painting Interior (Boys, Girls, and 
Infants). 
i re £430 0 
R. E. Williams & 
Pee —_ 0 
J. Garrett & Son.. 376 0 
R. 8. Ronald .... 370 0 
BAe ees icennee 443 101 J. & M. Patrick*.. 340 0 
New-road : Painting Interior. 
W. King & Son ..£534 0} Maxwell Bros., Ltd.2459 0 
J. R. Sims ...... 480 0/| Lathey Bros. .... 423 0 
Edwards & Med- R. 8S. Ronald .... 410 0 
WOME * , ecatwwen 478 Oj} E. B. Tucker .... 304 0 
C. Gurling ...... 475 10| E. Triggs* ...... 362 0 
Rice & Son ...... 462 
Rosendale-road : Painting Interior and Exterior. 
Lathey Bros. .... £296 0| Maxwell Bros., 
W. J. Coleman & ee vee £269 0 
OR :ccaleud ete 280 0| H. Leney & Son.. 2 0 
Holliday & Green- W. J. Mitchell & 
wood, Ltd. .... 277 DR ia eaexcus 249 10 
, fe eee 277 +O} H. J. Williams*... 226 0 


Ww. co Bromley Hall-road (Iron Buildings): Painting Exterior 
I Groves. 2.2227 Fea 2 eS | of Three Buildings. 

yt Goad Se dinens 2521 J.C. Oe a 96 | Parrott & Isom .... £3201) Woollaston & Co..... £72 
te gaa eg 249 | E. B. Tucker*...... 104 | G. Barker.......... 125| A. J. Sheffield*.... .. 62 
well Bros, Ltd.. 245 | | Vigor & Co. ...... 89 


¥ Hammer & Co., Ltd. seeee eee ee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee 


2 School Furniture Com 
sompany e 
I School Furnishing Company, L’ 


eee eee ee ee ee 





Running Contracts for the Supply of Various Articles of Purniture.. 





Map and Platforms. 
Diagram | Steps. 
Tables. (| 4 ft. 6in. 6 ft. by 6 ft Each. 
Each | by 6 ft. on y he 
| per section. secti 
£ad4 ead £a <4 ga & 
612 6 | 2 6 0 216 0; @ 8 O 
710 : | _ — _ 
5 15 a —_ ‘ane 
—_ ; 6 6 0 612 6 012 6 
2 a pee 
65 0 215 0 3 00 @ 6 90 
— j 40 8 $811 5 0683 
_ 360 812 0 07 0 
619 6 — _— | —_ 
$:3:6) £:6-68 io Fe Oe ee oe ae 
56 7 6 11 4 0 -— ¢ 6 2 3. ¢ 
{ cach platform /cach platiorm,) 0 5 0 
' of 4 sections | of 4 sections 














| Sir Myles Fenton. 


The Supply of Linen Bozes. 


General Builders, Ltd., each.. £412 9 
Narth of England School Fur- 

nishing Co., Ltd. - 354 
W. Brake & Co., a 210 0 
T. Cruwys ve 265 0 
8. J. Waring & Sons, Ltd., ” 118 6 
T. Wallis & Co., Ltd., ea 117 3 
G. M. Hammer & Co., Ltd., ve 112 0 
R. Goodman & Sons, pa 110 90 
London School Furniture Co., ,, .. 1 9 6 
W. Martin,* ere e. 

{Present price, £1. 9s. each. Existing contract expired 


on Feb. 27, 1904.) 





LANGHO (Lancashire).—For the erection of epileptic 
homes, etc., at Langho, near Blackburn, first portion 
of scheme to accommodate 240 patients, for the riton 
and Manchester Joint Asylum Committee. Messrs. Giles, 
Gough, & Trollope, architects, 28, Craven-street, Charing 
Cross, London :— 


Pattinson & Sons ............ £33,499 0 
Mm SO eae 83,030 16 
W. Thornton & Sons ........ 76,725 

Armitage & Hodgson ........ 75,633 0O 
&.  “ Sei 5, 10 


8. & J. Smethurst 
James Hatch & Son.......... 
Ween Ge OE, BAGs  cccccccscs 
po Pere e err e 
R. Neil & Son, Manchester* .. 


Shillitoe & Bon ...-.-.ccccee 73,100 O 
A Serre 72,700 O 
, fe OO eee oo @2,2n0 © 
W. Storr, Sons, & Co., Ltd. 71,899 0O 
Gerrard & Sons .............. 1,800 0 
to cicavcanecaveé 71,000 0 
Wet PE co tewicccccducee 70,500 0 
Wh is aa 0 eieenss wees 70,413 0 
Whitaker & Gone .....sccccce 69,882 0 
Eo Veanaddeaen<s 69,600 0 
URED. ccscatvcecrcres 69,500 0 
SU I inns Wao ea cicacs 68,995 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


coocoeooooseooeooooecsee9o 


66,000 
63,950 





NEW MALDEN.—For erecting cottage homes, for 
the Kingston Union Guardians. Mr. W. H. Hope, 
architect, Seymour-road, Hampton Wick :— 


J. Scofield .. £9,167 76 C. W. Horton £7,051 00 
Mark G. King 8,386 10 5 Johnson &Co. 6,988 00 
West & Rich- J. Appleby & 
te 7,900 00 Son ...... 6975 00 
Perry & Co... 7,890 00 H. Somerford 
Potter Bros. 7,890 00 & Son . 6,964 00 
8. E. Moss & W. A. Smyrk 6,954 16 3 
ab” «cawas 7,683 00 G. Kemp.... 6,949 00 
Speechly «& H. Collings & 
Smith .... 7,650 00 a 6,907 00 
Goddard & MeDonald 
Sons .... 7,610 14 0 ros. .... 6,906 13 6 
C. E. Sims .. 7,595 0 0 | J. Ferguson & 
Mussellwhite ee 6,882 00 
& Sapp .. 7,539 00,W. Smith & 
Oe cece Ce OSs Wel sceccs 6,784 00 
W. J. Ren- |F. Hawkey 6,629 12 0 
es 7,393 00 J. Barker & 
Waller & Co. 7, OO) Ch .es,.- 6,626 00 
J. Longley .. 7,345 00 /E. Fitt Me- 
B. H. Davey 7,287 90); Carthy 6,593 00 
Robson & |A. F. Mitchell 6,484 3 3 
Moon .... 7,285 00/J. Burges & 
C. Oldridge & t}_ 6,439 00 
ee 7,268 00 Mallett & 
Jones Bros... 7,211 18 4 Wood, Car- 
Cropley Bros., diff - grove, 
isa ckas 7,198 00); Luton, Deds* 6,304 11 0 
B Hebble- B. E. Nightin- 
thwaite 7,070 001 galet...... 5,757 00 
+ Withdrawn. 


NEW MALDEN.—For the erection of public offices, 
fire station, ete., for the Urban District Council of 
Maldens and Coombe. Mr. Wm. Hope, architect, 
Seymour-road, Hampton Wick :— 

G. F. Havell ..£6,830 8 9' B. E. Nightin- 





D. W. Barker 6,657 0 0 Pe £5,647 00 
McDonald F. G. Minter.. 5,576 0 0 
DIOR. .. 0555 6,566 39 Lane & Son .. 5,561 10 0 
Cropley Bros., A. W. Robins 5,490 00 
pt eT 6,089 0 0 Oldridge& Sons 5,490 00 
Foster Bros. .. 6,031 0 0/| Gaze & Sons.. 5,427 00 
Buckingham & McCarthy E. 
BOM on veccss 5,080 00) Fitt........ 5,257 00 
| General Buil- | Ferguson & Co. 5,167 0 0 
ders, Ltd. .. 5,890 00 Goddard & 
J. G. Kimberley 5,836 7 0 Sons, Dork- 
Higgs r ing, Surrey* 5,000 00 


& Ow- 
thwaite .... 5,754 


PONTYPOOL (Mon.).—For heating open, Con- 
gregational Church. Messrs. Swash & n, architects, 
Midland Bank-chambers, Newport, Mon. :— 
T. Waller & Co. £300 00; J. Howarth & 


Werner, Pifiei- _. rae 145 15 6 
derer, & Per- !Tomlinson & 
ies... 0» RL. OC c ! [a 145 00 

Coalbrookdale | Paragon Heat- 

Oo, 140..... S07 OOF taeGe...... 142 00 
J. Attwood .. 200 00/C. Seward &Co. 124 00 
J. Jones & Son 169 15 0| R. Alger & Sons, 

J. Grundy .... 167 00) Dock-street, 

J. Wiliams & Newport, 
eee 150 00 Moa.*:.. .. 122 0@ 

H. Hope & Sons, | Brearley, Hor- 

SP ee 149 10 0} rox, € Co... 115 160 

W. A. Baker & H. Ashworth... 115 10 0 
Co., Ltd..... 146 00/3. King, Ltd... 97 00 

| J. Jackson &Co. 92 00 


t Low pressure system. 





REDHILL.—For gate at Redstone Hall, for 
. A. Waring Venner, architect, 


eee eee eeee 


Redhill :— 
R. Wallace & Sons.. £419) W. Wickman, Rei- 
3 | gate* 


TENDERS—Continued on page 327 
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Thirty Labourers’ Cottages 


*Public Library 
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COMPETITIONS, 


(For some Contracts, &c,, still open, but not included in this List, 


CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


see previous issues.) 








Nature of Work. | 











Infirmary for 70 Beds at W orkhouse, Newall, Otley. . 


COMPETITIONS. 
By whom Required. Premiums Designs to 
| j be Delivered 
aed POPES ae, (tesa 
Lurgan B.D.C. ...csccscecssececs eee es ki NS pahnwies | April ¢ 
Wharfedale Guardians .......... ay ig A *nesNA GO SRN GMA n sabe heneecev's vey. May 2 
| Borough of Stamford ............ 25/., 15/., and 102..........+... EAS SEER EWES C60 C EYES > Kod eked 5 | May 3) 





CONTRACTS. 








Nature of Work or Materials. 





By whom Advertised. 


Forms of Tender, £&c., supplied by 








j 




















[MARCH 10, 1904. 


——$—$$— 
ae ct ate 


Tenders to 
be Delivered 





ee. Kany diesescehaGennus setae kewhe | Yardley IED cana eetNice buds A. W. Smith, Engineer, Cree Howse, Sparkhill, Birmingham. . Mar. 19 
Maintenance of Fire Alarm Installation .......... do. do. 
Baths, Peel Park, Bradford .............0.c0es0es j | Bradford Corporation bees pene il |P.E. P. Edwards, Cit. Arch. Whiteker-bags. Brewery-st., Bradford Mar. 2] 
Roadwotk, Cablade-100d .v..2 cc cccnvedenvctancnse | Wallasey U.D.0.. 2... es ces ceees W. H. Travers, District Engineer, Public Offices, Egremont, Ches, do. 
Ditees SPOONS «cic ie ou cacvebackoss tuncncsds eevee Manchester Corporation pe ebiauu ce | Paving, ete., os aad (Surveyor’s Office), Town Hall, Manchester. . do. 
Road Materials ............. ea stenbunct ss ahexay ic hief Clerk, Highways Department, Town Hall, Manchester .... do. 
Making up and Completing various Roads ........ Plymouth ensuites RS rae | J. Paton, Borough Engineer, a Offices, a earns Rivees lo. 
Repairs at Cemetery ...... 1.22. - se ee cer cceccs Banbury Town Council .......... | N. H. Dawson, rough Surveyor, Town Hall, Banbury........ do. 
Parochial House at “Terryglass a aeacins ewok Soa ee Be ee rer ere ee | Byrne & Son, Architects, 20, Suffolk-street, Dublin ............ do. 
Wiles. We PE ID 6 n eno ckcccaccecstncacase ROE A tis SO OR | H. Thomas, Architect, Castle-buildi ngs, Carmarvon ............ do. 
Cee OE NE a ak 5 58d eh ented enka sean | | Towoester B.D.C.. c.cccsceoctees |W. Sheppard, Surveyor, Te a Oe err eee Mar. 22 
OS REE rere erry Ter Teor | Burslem Corporation ............ F. Bettany, Py Surv Aad Municipal Offices, Burslem...... do. 
Warsemet, WOO. 5 oo cncgccceccsscccesscces | Mr. E. B. DP cas ecees wen Mr. Batroms, Weir View, Toten ii 0/5085 hess ivee sci caccucess ido. 
Sewer Entries and Jobbing Works, ete............. | Deptford Borough Council] ........ V. Orchand, ‘Town Clerk. Munietp. Off., 20, Tanner’s-hill, Deptford do, 
Making up Cambus-road and Carson-road ........ | West Ham Borough Council ...... | J- G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham do, 
Broken Lim ae cece kbs one kek OER | Caerphilly Wencsccndekskwes 6s as QO. Harpur, Surveyor, Caerphilly .............0..0055 do. 
Ropols, obc., OF TMNWAIE.....c ss encsccsccvcesionss besgee NE 6s bones ks hee - H. Bolt, Surveyor, Leigh, Tonbridge .................00... do, 
Two Villas at Llantwit Vardre eidk cones a ee mbes Mr. C I ico whe acd le'g oem ae rs “Bryant, ‘Architect, Midjiand Bank Buus Pontypridd .... do, 
*Roadmaking and Paving Works.................. | Wiitesden District Council ........ Council’s Engineer, Dyne-road, Ee ee do. 
ide His NR NINO 6. paxdsdecncksécasenal So) Ul heeaeeee W. P. Saunders, Architect, ee en Quay -street, Bristol do. 
Four Houses, Ermington, Devon ................ “Mr. Fo CEO icine audscandas Ww. en, Puttapool, Cornwood, ee ee ihe ewes pbs eee do. 
pO NS RTP Sy RP Re Pe re ee | Oldham Corporation ............ E, C. Foote, Borough go Town Hall, ee Mar. 23 
WIR ORE TEE os. cob cceus chusanedeees thank | Easingwold R.D.C. .............. | ¥. J. H. Robinson, eo ae eee do. 
Shends Be ED | a ov cn bo euatmnd bane Given | Rotherham Corporation .......... | Tramways Manager, Tram Depo sthashoes Baie Guwis pu web's do. 
Conversion of Premisesin Wade-st.toaPublicHouse; j= = ....eeee | Jackson. & Fox, Architects, 7, Rawson-street, Halifax ........ | do. 
ee | Sea i oe NE SURE AG a ch aw ae wien a E. W. Veale, Surveyor, Bildeston, RR EES Pegs | do. 
Alterations, etc., Hospital Boiler House at Workhouse | Stoke-upon-Trent Guardians ...... A. P. Miller, Architect, Ha wd UChe buUPUS SER OED ECCS eee ee do, 
Emergency Staircases & Balconies at Workho. Hosp. do. do. 
ee a Rare Ps Bea cue e  e Ee 8. Pickering, Borough saseiann Mag ween pe Offices, Cheltenham | do. 
Baptist Chapel, St. Thomas, Swansea ............| = = = wanvvees - Beddoe Rees, A.R.1.B.A., 37, St. Mary-street, Cardiff ...... } do. 
FAS ESS BR SE EE Re FR ES ey Rochdale Gas, etc. Committee .... } ‘Leach, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Rochdale .................. do. 
Paine TE nan ne kek eus C8 6b40 kee Ree do. iT. Banbury Ball, at Gasworks, Dane-street, Rochdale .......... | do. 
Main Pipes and Specials .......ccccsecccccsccces do. do. | do. 
*New Infirmary, etc., at Workhouse .............. Chipping Norton Union .......... C. Smith & Sons, 164, Friar-street, Reading ..................| do. 
*Wood-Paving, ete., Netherwood-rd. & Richmond-rd. Borough of Hammersmith ........ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, essteay, 2 Hammersmith, W. .. do. 
Extention of Engine & Boiler Houses at Elec. Wks. | Southend-on-Sea Corporation...... E. J. Elford, Borough Engineer, Southen POOR. .ccvcacscses.| Mar 2 
Granite and Road Material ...............0220.0> Luton Town = Se seR RS va ee Borough Surveyor NE I RM 6's Ea a 6 5 pve kc v'b's cvcese do. 
Lavatory and Urinal at Cattle Market, Cross-lane .. | Saiford Corporation.............. ah ay Engineer's Office, Town a Peer eee do. 
Lime, Pipes, and other Stores.............0ce00e Carlisle Gas Comenisies Knees heen . J. Smith, Engineer, Gas Works, i aa ves isex on do. 
NOD s 25 sc4a cee aadpakanerecddeuearee MonOGs ViIAG. ins i cvivesececss W J. Jones, Engineer, Public Offices, Pentre, Rhondda ........ do. 
Broken Granite, Edging, etc., and Cement ........ Peterborough City Council........ 1%, w. Walshaw, City "barveyer, Guildhall, Peterborough Bis pews do. 
Pons Wns ORE BOE oo v500 vs vc nchavcvicsecs Kesteven County Council ........ - B. Purser, County Surveyor, 4, St. Peter's Hill, Grantham .. do. 
Small Villa Residence at Sandsend, Whitby........ Fie SG bees sb vide ee vas cowie us My “HL. Smales, A.R.1.B.A., 5, Flowergate, WEE ives denasucces do! 
Public Conveniences under the Shambles ...... --+. | Burslem Corporation ............ Borough Surveyor’s Office, Queen-street, Bursiem.............- Mar. 25 
Road Material and Carting ..............cceesese} | Guildford B.D.C, .......ecsceceee J. Anstee, C.E., Council's Offices, Commercial-road, Guildford .. do.) 
Temporary Schools, Mauldeth- road, Ladybarn .... Withingtet Us Dies sei ce ccctcccs 6 Voodhouse, "Architect, 88 88, Mosley-street, Manchester........ do. 
RURAN R NR  oas hd hse bev kn bee ce cckee | Rev. Dr. Healey, Arch. of Tuam .. Fe . Morris, 68, Harcourt-street, Dublin ....... Date belted oe do. 
One 500 Kilowatt Steam Generator .............. Stockport Gas and Electricity Com. . J. H. Carter, ‘Electricity Works, Stockport .......-seeeeees do. 
Electric Lighting at Cardepot.................... Swindon Corporation ............ phe & Sillar, Engineers, 78, King-street, Manchester .......... do. 
Machine Tools, etc., for a -— Repair Shops. do. do. 
Warehouse at Union Mills, Halifax ............6.] we uacaa b= Horsfall & Son, Architects, soe, Commercial-street, Halifax . do. 
Stores on Pothouse Wharf, nn ae agg Counties Agric. Co-op. Soc, | The Association’s Stores, Pothouse-quay, nk Wa e986 do. 
Saleshop & Premises, Church-st. & Orchard-st., Shef. | Mr. C. L. Grundy........5....... Gibbe & Flockton, ee 15, St. James’s-row, Sheffield . do. . 
Presbytery at Loughglynn, co. Roscommon........) = «ss caueuces OE TR, CNP ks os bi inndeamen tne gee eei seas se do. 
*New Coastguard Bu dings, near Plymouth ........ pn POET PEEP ET ELe Te? Director of Works = etree 21, Northumberland-avenue, W.C. do. 
Road Material and Cartage ...................005 Benton BAG. . ives ccvcssecs T. R. Sidgwick, Surveyor, Repton, Burton-on-Trent..........-. Mar. 26 
Dwelling Houses & Shops, Bloomfield-sq., Aberlow | J. Campbell .................0+- - J. Jamieson, Architect, 51, High-street, Elgin.............- do. 
Ateeniions, etc., Romsey Police Station .......... Southampton County Council . W. J. Taylor, Count Surveyor The Castle, OTE do. 
Widening of Bridges evs chy apes penvLenaue eam Northu: land County Counci! || | J. A. Bean, County Surveyor The Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- Tyne | do. 
SNE RUE as ONG 656 ceccvncciscceaadstencedh Hadleigh U.D.C, .....0s.e.ceeees T. F. Corder, Surveyor, 115, High-street, Hadleigh ............ | do. 
Oe tay ig EEO ee Wrotham U.D.C. 2.2.0.2 ccceseeees A. J. H. Powell, Surveyor, rough-green, Sevenoaks .........- do. 
Detached Villa at Omagh, co. Tyrone ............| = nu ee eees T. Houston, Architect, Kingscourt, Wellington-place, Belfast. . do. 
Station Buildings & Agent’s House, Boat of Garten | Highland Railway Co............. W. Roberts, ME DOU oe a cis cases paksens sees do. 
DONORS Fi a oak sor. 0.5:0:55:5 0:5.0:0:46.0:5 sane Geeks Owes Helensburgh Town Council........ J. R. Wilson, B Surveyor, Helensburgh, N.B.............++ do. 
Exten. of Purifying H’se at Gasworks, Biackstoun-rd. Paisley Gas Corporation ..... -.++. |G. R. Hislop, Engineer, Paisley ~<a WORD. occ ccces BERT CRE SO | do. 
Seckmes ry aap orld boo ee eee do. do. 
Street Works, Sludge-lane, Wakefield.............. The Council ...... inuusewne -«++. | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wakefield pivdkvere do. 
,,500Y ds. of ¢.i. Watermains,etc., Broxb'ne & Wormiey | Ware 1 RRMA SEC EO ONS 1, Lawford & Symons, Eng.. 9, Bridge-st., "m’ster Mar. 28 
Covered Service Reservoir .........csccccsscess : mgt Bales aspen oe sia pie pti Bridget, —_— do. 
Pumping Station, etc. .... 0. ncnccccccevcses anes do. do. do. 
Extensions to Goods-shed, Donegall Quay ........ | Belfast Harbour Commissioners .. |G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast .........+.-ee+se00 do. 
ee Ori Sir Fe RE | Clayton Le Moors U.D.C. ..... .». | A. Dodgeon, Surveyor to Council, Clayton le cane do. 
Paving, Sewering, etc., Sandy-lane, Dukinfield . Dukinfield Corporation ......... . | &. Hague, Borou Bae” Town Hall, Dukinfield .......... do. 
School, Devonshire-street, Higher Broughton ...... Salford Education Committee . | H. E. Stelfox PREBA a ncess-street, Manchester........ do. 
MMMIDEL... «+ ach ve s0epas seh ehiiccesh i etiaccul Gateshead Corporation .......... | J. Bower, C.E., Borough “go Hall, Gateshead ...... do. 
Annual oe _ SEM E S I CE Sah OUR CIE ia | West Molesey U.D.C. ............ | Surveyor, Distzine aay Offices, East Molesey ...........-+- do. 
New School in Devonshire-street, Higher Broughton County Borough of Salford ..:... H. E. Stelfox, F.R.1.B.A., 6, Princess-s chester do. 
OR Hee y Bridge U.D.C. ....... oe te r, Town's Buildings, Sowerby Bridge ...... ao ~; 
Alterations, etc., Welsh Cong’l. Chapel, Taf’s Well| 8 §=  ....... _G. L. Watkins, Architect, Station-terrace, hilly eo. 
Furnishing Isolation Hospital and Buildings, Tonteg | Pontypridd U.D.c. .+++ee. |B. R. A. Willoughby, Surveyor, Pontypridd ..... ast cose] do. 
Cloakroom, ete., at Gordon-road Council Schools .. | Stroud Education Committee. -| W. Banks, A.M.Ins' OE. Guildhall, orem nat ° Bae do. 
*Precipitating Tanks, ete., at Irrigation Land ...... j Memes WE, cs «s<cceersdasss «, | Council's Surveyor ‘Barnet. ea . do. 
Roofing at "Te Goods Yard, Liverpool ...... | Lancashire & Yorkshire Ry. Co. 63 neer’s gy rant’ . Mancheste 2 ne 654 ..| Mar. 29 
ery: ae, Whitmoor Common, Worplesdon Malling E. etc., Hospital Board... are 2 Sturgess, 25, -street, Guildford fo. 
1,400 Yds. of Quartzite, Basalt, or Granite. |). * ’ Cee terri 9g Marshall, Surveyor est neecneccacescocsesesevcers > 
Furniture and Fittings, York-road Branch Library | Leeds Corporation ...........++.- | H. A. Chapman, A.R.LB.A., Prudential-bldgs., Park-row, Leeds | si 
| } 
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CONTRACTS.—Continued. 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Adverused 1 Fe aE | wende 
3 . ms of Tender, &c., supplie | Tenders to 

BERS _— ee ppted by pe Delivered 
street Work8 ...++-s+ ++ eveegeeess Cutagercccese | Stanley U.D.C......... J. vey | 
cyeavating and Refilling T nches for Gas Mains .. Glasgow Corporation ............ Ag Laem Council Offices, Stanley .............. | Mar. 29 
spxtension of Telegraph Factory, Holloway ........ H.M. Works Saat eee b¥ Cc svbeee es H.M. Office of +5 < - Gas Department, 45, John-st., Glasgow do. 
sn Cottages at Knowle Asy um, Fareham ...... Co. of $ th’mpt’n Asylum Vis. Com. County Sure , ’ torey 8-gate, DR Mentdebdcadcadaciecas do. 
tvew Coastguard Detachment, near Pembroke... ... | Admiralty avers seeeeeeeceee cs Director of Works Dept wal, Nertaemberend-oveuss, ee r~ 
Ben NAOMI. cons caaamnaxanbscassares cents ss | Rushden U.D.C.-1 00127292" ... |W. B. Madin, Engineer, Vestry Hall, 1} a Se «+: = 

for Provan Chemical Works ........-+--) tilasgow Corporati Gh ini vr J gineer, Vestry Hall, Rushden, Northampton do. 

Taney Carbolie Plaas for Provan Chemical Wks | . mo a ias Depart. | A. Wilson, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow ................ do. 
ren-Track Plate Gircer Bridge ........+«-++++++5 ast India Railway © , roy wa jn do. 
Be Passage at Rear of Uxbridge-road ...... | Borough of Baling ‘ ee ene Devecah Betiooe ann Hall Baling. _— cnieebig ec sae as 
three Temporary Schools.....-.-.+ssserecererees | K’gs Norton, ete., U.D.C. Edu. Com. | 8 ng , Town Hall, Ealing, W. ............-...-.-. ido. 
Kea nt Wail at Prince's-road Workhouse ....... hon oy healed ue ~e om. Ser. te an Comme, 38, Valentine-rd., King’s-heath, nr. B’m’ham do. 
2.900 Gallon Water-Softening Plant ........---++: | Swindon Corporation ............ | J. @. Griffin "Bleetricity W 8 ere eetasecene =: on 
Llysfaen Sewerage and Water Works.........+.-+- ie A ee eee T. B. Farrington, A MI CCE. T enatans ass cascganess ss —= = 
Rossett Police House... . ++ .-seeeeeeererercrrcees | Denbighshire County Council R. Lloyd Williams tounn os rinity-square, Liandudno .... do. 
presbyterian Church, pp ere ar | Building Committee.............. J. J. Phillips & Son, A chit neta, OL. a ee _ 
stores (Granite, CtC.).....cesererececerrerreercs | Smethwick Corporation .......... C. J. Fox Atlin ‘Son “ —— 61, Royal-avenue, Belfast...... do. 
Rubble Concrete Que, ba —— POLE Union Harbour Commissioners .... | Engineer's Office, 5, H gh- a ve genkey p Genetnases.....- -* 
Malt. at K’kando-Glenl" ; e, §  § SRS C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgi $s aeeewstongate: seb herloh took siete om 
Retort House, Floor, etc., Liverpool-street Works. . Salford Gas Committee ......... Ww. oe, — : Elgin bt tect seer esse ce reseerecsecerses do. 
shainfector-fit Drying Rms, ete.,St. John's-rd., W'h’se | St. Mary, Islington, Guardians gb Workhoten ni Gas Offices, Bloom-street, Salford. . do. 
Repair of Highways, Bicester .......++++-++e+ +0: dt, 2 eR H. J. Gibbons pea —— Upper Holloway .... do. 
we © eee a ia | J. W. Riggs, Surveyor, St. Elmo, Fanshawe-st., Bengso Hertiord| April” 1 
Wesleyan Church @ *hure ur, Urmston »§ syor, St. Elmo, e-at., Be : : 

° bres isos, Ewart-street, Great Horton ........ Working Men's Club | J. Jameson Green, Architect, 19, South John-street, Liverpool ..} April 2 
Club Premises, . ng Men's Club S. Spencer, Architect, ¢ ; 

5.661 Yds. run of 9-in. & 12-in, Stoneware Pipe Sewer | Sutton-in-Ashfield U “> yeaa Messra a rehitect, Old Bank-chambers, Gt. Horton, Bradford do 
16 Yards of Brick Storm-water Drains .......... ) ole eciereamarabegdicit de beans sley, Son, & — Eng., 11, Victoria-st., W’minster| April 4 
684 Yards of Stoneware Storm-water Drains ...... do. 0. do." 

bs . > .. . - 55 do. do. 
ae a yguagionsier ge: hope REL |" ly" gn een RRR W. H. Dawson, Surveyor, Shipley, Yorks. 2020000000000000 as 

stuest WORE .. scrvcvcavareccoerceseecesonecene Sunderland Corporat * ergata de - H. Dawson, Surveyor, Shipley, Yorks .............+-++++. do. 
ce nook Chldigens WA. on ig toy» ag +. ley pga ee ER -_? 
Heating and Ventilating Maryhill District Library. . | Glasgow Corporation |_|... || | "avlo & pian teen, Ge a Wik en ae > 
Disposal of Sewage (Contract 4)............-++.5: Worcester ate ll = a t.. — Measurers, 219, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow do. 
Twenty-six Houses on Gorse Hill Estate, Stretford. . | Co-operative Society.......... r. Caink, City Engineer, Guildhall, Worcester ............-... do. 
Six H’ses at Provident-ay., Barlow-rd., Levenshulme ee Secretary s OMiee, ore acer ~. Ardwick, Manchester........ do. 
*Making-up RORED cis vec édixae ub bese eee > Cb* Beckenham U.D.C. .......... Council’s Survey ak - do. 
*Road-Making, etc., at Grays, Essex .............. Kent & Essex Ho., L'nd, ete., Inv.Co. G. ote en EE 9 ; 
Sewerage Works (Pumping Station, Contract Nw. 4) | Derby Corporation aan . ———— DEES SAL Lalo April 6 
*Electricity Generating Station Stepney Bo vugt mh ....-+---+++++ | J. Mansergh & Sons, Engineers, 5, Victoria-street, Westminster. . April ¢ 
New Church and Schools, Old Shoreham-road, ; Hove eo: pe See ao Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E. eo. 

‘ : WE. cag oS ER Tame Ae ts a. J. on, 2, New- i o 
*Extension of Electric Generating Stn., Walthamstow | Walthamstow U.D.C. . Leo are Council's Engineer ‘Town Mall, ' anes BN at fo A at x 
Balineety Bridge over the Colligan .............. Waterford County Council... .. S| Comnliy Gepemaie Wasa os cs. vk ba on ncceeacecuct s 
Bartihaels Bridge over the Nier.................. do. ; tin Mii ees Paeenest faeie ~~ “- 
Cov gery ’ 7 ivi , ’ _— . — oo 
freee yar pte on. one A Burnley R.D.« teasteeeeeeeeeees 8. Edmondson, Surveyor, 18, Michalna-etaset, ee , >. 
Roth MUI bcs sn cdnekhed Suse cacs ‘ ’ ‘ . : a . . mt 
— rn te prnscoass: ettey panes Lae ERO Fouled sven setonk Be mas, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen's Hill, Newport, Mon. .. Ido. 
Punting & Cleaning Note Raters mel. a testent eae haekn maaaransnse rey Office of the Board oem ~ BC. wc cccccccccvcecccscces — 12 
*Painting & Cleaning Eastern Hos., Homerton, N.E. < ; y 
*Alt, to Laundry-bidge., East'n Hos., Bomertos, N.E. aa b> “4 do. 

ae phe. nage tag ade Hos., Homerton “do. Yo ds. 

uildin rials, 'r, P’kh’st, P’ ; “ae : =i : bie : 0. 
aes Mesa, Dees gees wees sevens | oe Ore, Pte, 3.0. Wtcal | een Depart, we Of WN, Bice | ag 
*Electricity Station Buildin, ce y Council............ R, MaclIiwaine, Secretary to Council, Court House, Downpatrick April 14 
Panetta u Sec be wh bene cast eceehe Loughborough Corporation........ A. E. King, Architect, Baxter-gate, Loughborough April 16 
, Pumping Machinery at Graving Dock ............ | Belfast Harbour Commissioners G. F. L. Giles, Hart Engi ili Raia ae aC il 1S 
Electricity Generating Station, Greenwich Loa ; , Harbour Engineer, Belfast ...............----- April 1s 
140,000 Bricks, delivered at Guildford Station .... Bae eee el FG. Minter, High-etreet, Puts ee No date. 
@ ‘ ; i wes etree . G. Minter, High-street, Putney, 8.W. ...........00eeeeeeee No date. 
ise leeoe ee ee i Wortley Rural Highway District .. | F. Crawshaw, Surveyor, Fak ogy SS PE Re PEE ER ers do., 
Painti : oer asoneese sk eo besew ees G. Westcott, Architect, 11, King-street West, Manchester ...... do. 
mo Houses, Mill-street, Ancoats ...... . eesewens | H. Sheldon, Architect, Middlewich .............-..eeseeeeeee do, 
pay ht at Tingley f SRyetonanran weenree Be eis Streets Committee, Bolton ........ | E. L. Morgan, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bolton .......... do. 
Monkhill Wesleyan Chapel and Schools... +... || BSG Sie ot eee i Hignasoe, Kechitest, &, Laetatbahnds, Gidiile...-.... ri 
Country House, St. ’ Nt ae Rly * Factee iu hy Rs “ja 30 oF ere geee | fie 4 ¥ act, 9, . street, MBO. wc ccccccee ' On. 
Rd.-Making Shek Wi hota eee be ec cy oe a H. & E. Martin, Architects, Cheapside-chambers, Bradford do. 
eee ae ee ae eee 4 
Pump, Half-a-Mile of Pipe, Cattle Trot 3, oO. do. do. 

; es a SS ae cr ere T. B. Ma Beenleigh, Hart bo do 
Vivian H ; -. | T. B. Mason, Beenleigh, Harbertonbord, Devon....-......------ . 
Winter Gusta, Renee Hall. Star Fide ere eee Truman, Hanbury, Bux’. & Co.,U.V. | J. P. Jones & Rowlands, Architects, 3, Goat-street, Swansea .... do. 
Three Dwelling-houses Shield-r: ANICY..... 2... 66, es Ws TA, ORs sin vce cn cde snows I. E. Crossling, Architect, Stanley, Co. Durham ........------ do. 

, Shield-row, Stanlev........ Messrs. Humble, Mann, & Gibson .. do. do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
z Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. —_— 
Clerk af Work 
Poe of Works SAS eRe eee each eben be eestetetenes | Stafford irks a ae eb es ane pe PRPPSePEPerTeererrr eT TTT TT eer oe Mar. 24 
istant Surveyor. . ic : 5 = 
Road Foremag nT TTS teeth tet eee e eens | County ew of Croydon...... 1508, Per ANNUM... .. ccs cece ee sseeereccceecs ssa ela aoeal Mar. -6 
*Architertureh eppe scr coi t eth teehee ee ee ee etenes Wandsworth Borough Council .... 3. 108. per week 2... 0.66 cc cic eter e cece e cece renee Mar. 28 
hitectural Draughts ; I 
*vlerk of Works ee REEL ET CE ELEL ETRE University College of North Wales 2. 2s, per week... 2.00.66... eben cere eee eee Mar. 31 
*Asistant Keeniner iy Ohne ee HEAR ernest Choriton, etc., Joint Asylum Com.. | 4/. 4m per week... ...-66. ceed ene we eee eens die hee aaa i April 6 
‘Quantity Surveyor. Office of H.M. Works, etc. .. Civil Service Commission ........ Wot MOGROE nono nec td bnebedewosinesececrcnwenscheese April 14 ! 
‘ ag Lambeth Borough Council ........ NOG GOMER oo ccc ccc nabbed ed cecerecenesecssenrcess a>< No date. 











Competitions, iv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 








mo... DERS—Continued from page 325. 

_ RE /L. —For alterations, additio redr; 

Vorks to Thornbank Redhill, f Thom: ight 
o : r - > fo H : ; 

ve aring Venner, architect, pean ere 

hg & Sx ‘ : . 

A.B, apted,.. 1/771 #390 | Saunders Geal, Rei- 
Wallace & bins 27t 

Ww oo 


nn a ; % Rn reside 


Nightingale & Sons £1,192 


Bue . Saunde 

poopy hy Waters 1,170] G. Wa a rr gee 
Bushey @ Son '*’ 4 * Wallace & Son, 

tbey & Son.” ** ore South Merstham® 869 





359 ne ig ne Pe ee es 325 | 


r residence on Redstone Park, Redhill, 
architect, Redhill - Croydon, Mr, A, Waring Venner, | 


REDHILL.—For residence on 


Venner, architect, Redhill :— 


Wm. Scott .. £775 0 
K, Worrasell.. 743 0 0 


hill, for Mr. A. Montague Isard. Mr. A, 


0; A. B. Apted.. 
8. Buckman.. 649 0 O 


Eariswood-road, Red- 


SELLY OAK.—For making new roads at the work- 


Waring | house, Selly Oak, for the Guardians of King’s Norton 
| Union. Messrs. T. B. Hall & Jones, engineers, King’s- 
| court, 117, Colmore-row, Birmingham :— 

674 0 0 Abel Cooper, Rotton Park-road, irmingham*® .. £501 


SOUTHALL.—-For construction of a truck shed at 


a ee 725 0 0O| C, Carter, Red- } : 
| R. Wallace & oP eee 640 0 © | the sanatorium, and for additions to fire station, 
Se | Se 719 0 0/8. 8. Pink.... 639 10 © | for the Southall-Norwood Urban District Council. Mr. 

W. Wickman | R. Brown, Engineer and Surveyor, Public Offices, 

&Son .... 687 0 0 | Southall ;— 
For Truck Shed. 
ap UR RNR eas ta Hi oo eres £99 0 0; A. & B. Hanson, 


RYDE (isle of Wight).—For bungalow residence near 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, for Mr. Rolands Rivolta, Mr, A. 
aring Vennér, architect, Redhill, 


| Henry Linington, Wroxhall, Isle 


95 16 Southall* 


80 0 0 


a: | W. Booth 
| G. A. Lough .. 275 0 0} 


of Wight*® £1,000 [All of Southall.) 


. £78 00 


Additions, etc., to Fire Station. 
....£312 14 6) A. & B. Hanson* £267 0 0 


Pe A REN ae A Se ils altel 
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mouth Park-road, ete., for the Corporation. 


Chinchilla- 


eA B ea? road. 

£ se, d. 
Parsons & Parsonad® . 2... cee eee 925 fh 0 
RB. BallerG: Ga, eivccs cock eae eutes ,182: 0a 0 
Wi Fee Oi hin vecakain 935 0 0 
Buxton & Jenner..... ee ee 45 0 0 
J RumOOG as 5a k6 ocak cae knee gel 0 0 
Surveyor’s Eatimate ...........0+05% 94 0 O 


SURBITON, 
and storerooms, and coachhouses adjoining mortuary, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. Samuel Mather, 
Surveyor and Engineer : 
fk. Tomkinson., £440 0 0} McDonald Bros., 

Adkins Bros. .. ° 419 12°0 Surbiton® —..- £382 0 0 
nh. Atkinsen .. 378 00 


THORNHILL (Yorks.).-—For the erection of adminis- 
trative buildings at Bunker's Hill, Whitley-road, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. S. W. Parker, Surveyor 
to Council, Thornhill :— 


Mason > Ellis P. Sheard, Thornhill* ........ £318 11 0 
Slater ; W. H. Thompson, Batley*.......... 87 15 0 
Joiner : J. Richardson & Sons, Dewsbury* 139 00 
Plasterer : ‘eos: Bros.. Heckmondwike* 47 7 0 
Pl amber Auty, Dewsbury® ..........-. 56 00 
Painter : Fy W arhurst, Thornhill Lees*...... 4100 


For the extension of Trinity Hall, 
Griffiths, 


PONYPANDY. 
ind for new class-rooms, ete. Mr. BR. 3. 
architeet, Excelsior-buildings. Tonypandy : 

A. Richards, Pintre and Burry*.. £2,860 0 U 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For car depot. Mr. G. W. 
Holmes, A.MLI.C.E., Engineer :— 


W. Whitford & Co, £9,389 Mavoh & Haley .. £8,160 
Foster Bros....... 9,297, Wellerman Bros. .. 8,080 
D. R. Paterson.... 9,044 J. Weatwood & Co. 7,575 
Holliday & Green- B. E, Nightingale... 7,498 

WOME 6 ka ec bancs 8,760 Zs A. Reed. .- 9,244 | 
Myall & Upson.... 8,570 W. Lawrence &Sons 6,997 
L. Whitehead & Co., w. Jones &€ Son .. 6,991 

Ltd. ‘ . &517. F. J. Coxhead .,.. 6,918 
J. C. Garbett . 8,350 Rowley Bros., 462, 


Hughes & Stirling 8,202 
Francis Morton & 
OM naes es ace a 


West. Green-road, 
South Tottenham*® 6,610 


_ WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—For the supply and 
fixing of 138 yds. of ornamental c.i. railing on the 
approach road to Knightstone, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. Nettleton, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Weston : ; 


% Dyer ......£219 0 O| Hillman & Sons£134 16 8 


M. Williams. 190 0 O| J. Monk...... 13010 0 
i award Bros. .179 0 O/}J. Pp. Curtis, 
F. C. Stephen... 140 0 0} Weston-super- 
Leaver & Fox.. 135 0 O} Mare® .. 129 18 10 


WEYMOUTH.—For road works in connexion with 
lichester-road, Westham, for the Urban District 
Council, Mr. W. Barlow Morgan, Borough Surveyor : 

Glyn-apenue. i 
J. T. Whettam, iJ. A. 

RS 2 oo bike nce Ss Se 

S. J. Smith...... 420 0 


Bartlett, 
Rodwell Works, 
Weymouth* .. £417 8&8 
lichester-road. 

zs T. Whettam, jun. eee lke 

. F. Bowring:........ . cao: oo ae 

. A. Bartlett..... wat Ce see 
S.J. Smith, Alexandra-terract » Com- 

mercial-rd., Weymouth*........ 469 00 


B. NOWELL « Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Otfice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DE. SCRI 
PTION C€ 
ROAD MAKING. sabes 








SOU ND-ON-SEA.—F aking-up Richmond-avenue, passage at rear 
ae erp P ule, E. J. Bitord, sarong Gurvayer, Southend. 


-For the erection of waiting, cleaning, 
| District Council. 


| "Contra t. 
Staveley Coal & Tron pve near Chesterfiela® . 
Contract 


RNY AIS See L ~ io 
? ] & 
Richmond- Bournemouth | Back 
avenue. i Park, Passage. 
£ s eg ae ae aS 
323 a osT 7" TT: TOC 1" 6 
384 0 0 672 0 O 1038 0 OO 
340.0 6 655 0 0 | - 
346° 0 0 632 0 O 85 O 0 
332 0 0 654 0 0 4 
6515 6 


280 0 0 639 0 0O 
WHITEHAVEN.—For waterworks, for the Rura! 


Whitehaven -— 
et No. 


No. 


' Martin L. Boundy, Braithwaite, via Keawick*® 640 26 | 


Two Screening Tanks at Hensingham, near Whitehaven. 
Henry Kitchin, Corkickle, Whitehaven*. . £95 


WHITEHAV EN _—For altering a building at Oak 
Bank into a dwelling-house, for Mr. R. Shaw. — Mr. 
. S&S. Stout, architect, 36, Lowth-r-street, White- 
haven :-— 
Builder ;: T. Davidson, Parton*........ £460 0 0 
Joiners : Jackson & Son, Whitehaven* . 208 15 3 
Plumber : W. Stratham, Whitehaven*.. 100 0 0 
Plasterer: KR. Gamman, Whitehaven*.. 96 0 0 
Slater: BE. Burrows, Workington*...... 30 14 4 
Painter: R. Woodnorth, Whitehaven* 5° 3°89 


WOMBWEL L. “For the erection of new chancel, 
organ chamber, and vestries, St. Mary's Church. 
Messrs. C. & C. M. Hadfield, architects, Cairn’s-chambers, 
19, St. James’s-street, Sheffield. Quantities by Mr. 
Leon A. Francis, 8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C, :— 

W. Johnson £2,813 8 5 | D. O'Neill & 


Chadwick & SOR ss «vs £2,339 0 0 
Oe 3.4. 2,462 10 0/| G. H. Smith, 

W. Nicholson j Mexbro’*® 2,316 6 0 
& Son. 2,348 11 3! 


WROX. AL L. (Warwickshire).-For the erection and 
completion of a keeper's house, boiling house, kennels, 
and outbuildings af Wroxall; near Warwick, for Mr. J. 
Broughton Dugdale, J.P. Mr. Charles M. C. Arm- 
strong, architect, 5, High-street, Warwick :— 


E. Kemp . £1,100 18 6] C.* Hope, jun. £935 0 0 
R. Bowen .... 996 0 0] E. Smith & Son, 

J. H. Cashmore 988 0 0 Kenilworth+t 896 00 
E. Talliss .... 979 00 





W.H. Lascelles& Co. 


121, BUNHILL 





tOW, LONDON, E.C. 


London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


Telephone No. 1365 


of Westcliff-avenue, Bourne- | 


_ £796 12°6°| 


"| THE BATH STONE FIRMs, va. 


{ 


Mr. G. Boyd, C.E., 33, Queen-street> | 


i 
; 
{ 
| 
' 
' 
| 


FOR ALL anaes Petar KINDS OF 
oes ye STONE. 
or Hardening, Wate 
and Preserving Building Matera 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(taoonporneing Ham Hill Ston 
The Doulting Stone Cay ©" 


Chief Otice etter none =p ° 
So e-under-Ham, 


Trask and 


Lewite A t Mr gE A. Willi 
, n Agent -street,. ay ase: 


Asphalte. —The Beyssel and Metallic Lava 
_Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
| Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
| for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
| floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fo: 
Bills of Quantities, Kc. 


4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, £.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHE)D 
accurately and with despatch. hens No. 44 


estminster. 
METCHIM & SON{* 28S 
Bah Sagal SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
For 1904, price 64., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


JOSEPH S. PETERS. 


Merstham Grey Stone Lime 
WHITE CHALK LIME, BLUE LIAS LIME, 
PORTLAND CEMENT, PLASTER, &c., &c. 
Delivered in track loads - nays Railway Station, or by cart 

ynaon 
LONDON Depot-417, OLD “ity ROAD, 8.E. 
WorKS--MERSTHAM, SURBE 


GRICE & CO., Mirdusins 
ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd., KENSINCTON, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 

antities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerbs, 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., delivered in London or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 





LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. p[L,KINGTON & CO 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION, 


(EstaBiisHEep 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Potonceaul Asphalt. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 











( THE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS | 


EWART’S 
“EMPRESS ” 
SMOKE 
CURE 




















EWART & SON Luimiteo , 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “‘ SECTION 55” POST FREE. 


DURING AN EXPERIENCE 3 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE ¢ 
FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 3 
80 SUCCESSFUL AS THE > 
“EMPRESS” > 





PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUCHT 
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